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I. 

ON THE METHOD OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY. 

[PREFACE TO THE TRANSLATION OF DUGALD STEWART* S " OUT- 
LINES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY."]' 

1826. 

* The exclusively successful studj of the natural 
sciences, within the last fifty years, has given currency 
among us to the opinion, that there are no real facts, 
or at least none- which are capable of being verified 
with certainty, except those which fall under the ob- 
servation of the senses. 

This opinion, connected with the principle of Bacon, 
that all which we can learn of reality is limited to the 
knowledge of the phenomena, by which it is mani- 
fested to us, and to the inductions which we can obtain 
firom them, has led to the conclusion, in the first place, 
that the science of reality is reduced to sensible facts 
and to the inductions which they authorize, and in the 
second place, that the natural sciences are the only 

1 See Note A. 
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possible sciences, or at least that these alone are sus- 
ceptible of certainty. 

With some few exceptions, and those of recent date, 
this doctrine, at the present day, is universally admitted 
among those who are devoted to the study of the 
natural sciences. 

They have deduced from it two distinct opinions, 
but each equally false, with regard to the philosophical 
sciences. 

A part, taking it for granted that philosophical 
questions are not of a nature to find their solution in 
sensible facts, have concluded, without hesitation, that 
they are insolvable, and by the very sublimity of their 
objects, eternally abandoned to the caprices of opinion. 
Hence they have erased the philosophical sciences from 
the catalogue of the sciences, and treated them with 
indifference or contempt. 

Others, drawing a different conclusion from the com- 
mon doctrine, have attempted to resolve the questions 
of philosophy by the facts of sensible observation, or, 
in other words, to construct the philosophical sciences 
on the same basis with the natural sciences. Thus, 
in the hands of certain individuals, the physiological 
phenomena have been made the point of departure for 
ideology, ethics, political right, the science of religion 
and the philosophy of the Beautiful. 

Both parties have found in their opinion concerning 
the philosophical sciences an explanation of the small 
progress, which these sciences have made ; the former, 
denying that they can ever be elevated to the rank of 
sciences, the latter affirming that the proper course 
has not yet been taken to raise them to that dignity. 
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The certainty of the natural sciences having been 
proved by results no less magnificent than incontestable, 
the learned who are devoted to their study, are now 
the arbiters of opinion. Their sentiments on the phi- 
losophical sciences have therefore become popular, so 
that the public, at the present day, agrees with them 
in thinking that there is no certainty bat in the facts 
which fall under the observation of the senses ; and 
hence one of two things is inevitable, either that phi- 
losophical questions should be resolved by facts of this 
nature, or that they should remain for ever undecided. 

This is the state of public opinion among us with 
regard to the philosophical sciences. Let us now give 
our own thoughts on the subject. 

We fully admit with Bacon, that all which we can 
know of reality is reduced to the facts, which we 
observe, and to the inductions which we obtain from 
these facts with regard to the portion of reality, which 
escapes our observation. We will go still further, and 
* add, that we obtain these inductions, by means of a 
certain number of truths or primitive axioms, which 
reveal to us what we do not see, in that which we do 
see, and without which, we could not pass beyond the 
facts that are actually observed. We are so strongly 
convinced of the truth of this doctrine, that we admit 
it, not because it is sustained by the authority of Bacon, 
but solely because in itself it represents an incontest- 
able fact of human intelligence. 

We are agreed, then, on this preliminary point, with 
the naturalists ; but we do not believe with them, that 
there are no facts except those which fall under the 
observation of the senses. We believe that there are 

a2 
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fads of another nature, which are not viaible to the 
eye, which cannot be touched by the hand, which 
neither the microscope nor the scalpel can reach, per- 
fect as we may Biq>po8e them, which equally escape the 
taste, the hearing, and the smell, and which, nererthe- 
less, are capable of being observed and verified with 
an absolute certainty. 

Admitting facts of a different nature from sensible 
facts, we are obliged to admit also a kind of observar 
tion different from that which is exercised by the senses. 
We recognise, then, two kinds of observation, just as 
we recognise two kinds of facts. 

Hence, we are not compelled to accept the maxim 
of the naturalists, that there is no certainty but in sen* 
fible facts and the inductions, to which they lead ; nor 
their immediate inference that all human science is 
reduced to sensible facts, and to the inductions to 
which they lead ; nor, finally, their more remote infer- 
ence that the natural sciences are the only possible 
sciences. 

We are not forced to believe, with them, either thai 
the philosophical sciences are not sciences, if they can- 
not take their point of departure from sensible facts ; 
or that they cannot become sciences, except by resolv- 
ing the questions which they embrace, by sensible 
facts, that is to say, by becoming natural sciences 
themselves. 

We believe, it is true, that the philosophical sciences 
do not yet merit the name of sciences j because they are 
still abandoned to the spirit of system, from which 
most of the natural sciences have hardly become free ; 
but we believe that they are capable of becoming 
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sciences, and sciences no less certain than the natural 
sciences. 

Nevertheless, we do not think, that in order to be- 
eome genuine sciences, they must seek their basis in 
sensible facts ; this is no more to be found in sensi* 
ble facts, than the basis of chemistry in astronomical 
facts. 

The questions of philosophy not relating to sensible 
reality, they cannot be resolved by sensible facts ; but 
the reality which falls under our senses, is not, as the 
naturalists suppose, all reality ; there is another reality 
which they forget, and it is precisely that to which the 
questions of philosophy relate. This reality is no less 
capable of being observed than sensible reality, though 
in a different manner ; we discover in it facts of a di^ 
ferent kind from sensible facts, and in which the natural' 
solutionof the questions of philosophy is to be found ; 
and as these facts are no less certain than sensible 
facts, and admit of no less rigorous inductions ; it fol- 
lows that the philosophical sciences are susceptible of 
no less certainty than the natural sciences. 

The error of the naturalists consists in not recog* 
nising this reality and this series of facts, which are 
beyond the reach of the eyes and the hands, and it is 
this which makes them unjust and false, when they 
reason concerning the philosophical sciences. The 
error of the philosophers consists in having neglected 
the observation of these facts, and in not having suffi- 
ciently comprehended that no certainty could be ob- 
tained on the questions of philosophy, except in this 
path ; and it is this circumstsmce, which has kept the 
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philosophical scieaces in their cradle and given them 
a bad reputation. 

It would, accordingly, be important, in order to re- 
move the prejudices of the naturalists and of the public 
against the philosophical sciences, to show that there 
are different facts and a different reality, from the facts 
and the reality which fall under the senses ; and in 
order at length to place philosophy and philosophers 
in the path of certainty and of science, to demonstrate 
that all the questions of philosophy, whose solution is 
possible, are in the last analysis, questions of fact, no 
less than the questions of natural science, and belong 
exclusively, no less than they, to the jurisdiction of 
observation and induction. The best service, in our 
opinion, which could be rendered to the philosophical 
sciences, in France, would be to place these two truths 
in a clear light. 

We at first proposed to attempt this in the present 
Essay. Such a labor appeared to us a necessary intro- 
duction to the valuable book whose translation we 
offer to the public ; but we soon found that the subject 
was too vast for such a limited space. It would re- 
quire a work entirely devoted to the subject, in order to 
treat it in its full extent and with all the developements 
which it allows. We have then decided, though with 
regret, to neglect entirely, the second part of this task, 
and to limit ourselves, in the following remarks, to the 
illustration of the truth, which is not recognised by the 
naturalists, that there is presented an order of phe- 
nomena to human intelligence, of which consciousness 
is the theatre, that are no less real, no less incontestar 
ble in the view of intelligence, than sensible facts, 
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though of a different nature, and the laws of which can 
be determined in the same manner, and verified with 
the same certainty. If this point is once established 
in the mind, there will be no disagreement with regard 
to the two other truths, whose developement we are 
compelled t6 omit ; first, that all the questions of phi- 
losophy are resolved into the observation of these neg* 
lected phenomena, just as all the questions of natural 
science are resolved into the observation of sensible 
phenomena ; and secondly, that though the questions 
of philosophy have been debated for three thousand 
years, and not one of them has yet been definitively^ 
or what is the same thing, scientifically resolved, the 
reason is that philosophers have hitherto neglected to 
make the phenomena of consciousness the object of 
a regular science, and have scarcely studied them at 
all, except for the sake of obtaining inspiration for 
their systems and a foundation for their adventurous 
theories. 

I. Oir THE PHBNOMEVA OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE POSSIBILITY 
OF DETERMINING THEIR LAWS. 

It is a fact little noticed, since it is constantly re- 
peated within us, and we become insensible to pheno- 
mena that are very familiar, but which no one can 
refuse to recognise, namely, that we are always in- 
formed of what is passing in our inward nature, in the 
impenetrable sanctuary of our thoughts, our sensations 
and our determinations. Whatever is accomplished 
by our intelligence, whatever is experienced by our 
sensibility, whatever is acted on and decided by our 
will, we are made acquainted with it at the moment^ 
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we have the conscioasneas of it. When we are awake, 
there is nothing which appears to be able to suspend 
or to interrupt this consciousness of what is passing 
within us. Thus, at the very moment when my atten- 
tion seems to be most completely absorbed in the con- 
templation of an external object, — at the moment when 
my intelligence, struck with the remembrance of some 
past occurrence, seems to be most exclusively occupied 
with calling up the circumstances, now dimly perceiv- 
ed, in which it took place, — in those moments of pro- 
found abstraction, when the mind devoted to a single 
object, becomes insensible to every thing else, it still 
retains sufficient liberty to notice its own operations 
and the impressions which it receives. That which 
surrounds us, that which addresses the senses, it sees 
no longer, it hears no longer, it has lost all sense of 
outward things ; but it has preserved the consciousness 
of what is passing within it ; and it is a proof of this, 
that if you suddenly ask me what I am employed about, 
I shall answer you, I can describe it to you. Put the 
same question, whenever you please, no matter to 
whom, you can always obtain a precise answer and 
that on the spot. The perception of what takes place 
within us is then continual. It is doubtful whether it 
be suspended in the most profound sleep ; for whenever 
we are suddenly awaked, we feel that a train of thought 
is interrupted. It is not proved that it is destroyed 
even in a swoon. The numerous instances, in whicTi 
it is demonstrated that we have dreamed, though we 
have no remembrance of it, clearly show that we can 
think, feel, desire, will, and be conscious of it at the 
moment, without any trace being left in the memory. 
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It is hardly necessary to observe that this continual 
perception of our inward state is not the work of the 
senses ; this is evident of itself, and nobody is disposed 
to deny it. But it is important to remark, that of all 
possible convictions, there is no one stronger or more 
perfect, than that which is derived from this source. 
There could be nothing more absurd than to deny 
that a man suffers, when he feels that he suffers, that 
he desires a certain object, when he feels that he de- 
sires it, that he is occupied with a certain thought, 
that he recollects a certain person*; that he forms a 
certain resolution, when he has within him the con- 
sciousness of all these facts. We regard every thing 
which this inward perception testifies to us, as po8> 
sessing an incontestable certainty. The objects which 
our eyes see, and which our hands touch, do not seem 
to have a more decided reality than those which our 
consciousness reveals to us. We will not attempt, as 
has oflen been done, to elevate the authority of the 
inward consciousness above that of the outward senses ; 
but we will assume as an incontestable fact, that, at 
least, they both have equal authority. 

There is a very obvious reason for this equality. 
Whatever idea we may form of the intelligent principle 
in the human constitution, we cannot deny that it is 
naturally one ; for, whatever ideas are presented to it, of 
whatever kind they may be, it compares them, distin- 
guishes, associates, classes them ; in a word, it operates 
upon them so as to show that they are combined, em* 
braced and possessed by a single power. We are con- 
scious, moreover, very distinctly, that it. is not one 
intelligence which perceives external objects, and 
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another which takes cognizance of inward phenomena, 
one which recalls past events, and another, which re- 
flects, compares and reasons. We feel, on the con- 
trary, that it is the same principle which unites ail 
these functions ; this is one of the clearest decisions 
of our consciousness. If, then, it is the same intelli- 
gent principle which sees hy the eyes, which perceives 
by the touch and the other senses, what passes around 
us, and which feels by the consciousness what passes 
within us, it is not surprising that we should have an 
equal confidence in the testimony of our consciousness 
and in that of our senses ; for if our intelligence trusts 
itself when it regards the outward world, why should it 
not also trust itself when it looks within ; and our intel- 
ligence remaining the same and seeing equally in both 
cases, how is it possible that it should not believe 
equally in the reality of the phenomena, which it dis- 
covers ? It may remark that the organs of sense some- 
times lead it into error, that the eyes, for example, sub- 
mitted to certain physical laws, in some cases, make 
it see as round that which in fact, is square. But, 
once forewarned of these causes of error, which do not 
come from itself, but from its instrument, and having 
taken precautions against their influence, there is no 
longer any reason why it should believe less in what it 
sees than in what it feels, or less in what it feels than 
in what it, sees. It is, then, not only a fact, but a ne- 
cessity, which we can easily comprehend, that the same 
certainty should be ascribed to the information ob- 
tained by the senses and to that obtained by the con- 
sciousness. 

The fact, which we have just proved, reveals to ua 
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an important truth, namely, that our intelligence has 
two distinct views ; one, of outward objects, through 
the medium of the senses, the other of itself and of the 
facts which pass before the inward tribunal, without 
any medium whatever. The former of these two views 
is sensible observeOum ; the latter is internal observo' 
tian, and is also called cansciausness or the inward sense. 
There are then two modes of observation perfectly 
distinet, equally real and of equal authority. What 
we here affirm is no system, but a statement of facts as 
certain, as palpable as any in the world ; and because 
the naturalists have recognised only sensible observa- 
tion, without noticing the other, it does not follow that 
the latter exists in a less degree, or acts in a less de- 
gree, in them than in the rest of mankind, or ought the 
less to be acknowledged as an incontestable fact in 
human nature. 

These two views or modes of observation, are, each 
in its sphere, special and distinct ; so that the senses, 
cannot penetrate into the sphere of consciousness nor 
the consciousness into the sphere of the senses. This 
fact is remarkable and merits our attention. Nothing 
that we feel within us is perceptible to the senses ; 
nothing which the senses give us from without is per- 
ceptible to the consciousness. The phenomenon of 
senscUion affords us a striking example of this. It is 
composed of two distinct parts. A material impres- 
sion is produced by some external cause, on one of our 
organs ; this impression is transmitted to the brain by 
means of the nerves, and the result is, sometimes a 
feeling of pleasure or pain, and sometimes a feeling 
and an idea. The necessity of the action of an exter- 

VOL. II. B 
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nal cause on the organ and of the transmission of this 
action to the brain, by the medium of the nerves, for 
the production of the feeling and the idea, is made 
known to us by sensible observation ; but all possible 
attention, aided by the best instruments, cannot reveal 
to it the feeling or the idea ; these facts escape the 
notice of the senses. On the other hand, the con- 
sciousness is perfectly sensible of pleasure or pain, and 
clearly perceives the idea, but gains no notion of the 
organ, or the nerve, or the impression made on the 
one, or the transmission effected by the other. With- 
out the information imparted by sensible observation, 
we should not have learned that the feeling and idea 
were preceded, in the body, by these circumstances. 

The case is the same with the phenomenon of volun^ 
tary motion ; we are conscious of our determination, 
but not of the muscular contraction which accomplishes 
this motion, nor of the motion itself For what we 
call the feeling of effort, is nothing but the conscious- 
ness of the sensation, more or less painful, that is occa- 
sioned by the muscular contraction, and by no means, 
the perception of this contraction itself All the phy- 
sical circumstances, which operate in the production of 
motion, and motion itself, are revealed to us only by 
sensible observation, which, in its turn, is wholly inca- 
pable of perceiving the phenomenon of voluntary deter- 
mination. Hence, in order to gain a complete know- 
ledge of the phenomenon of sensation or of that of 
voluntary motion, we must consult both internal ob- 
servation and sensible observation ; neither is sufficient 
by itself It is this incapability, which has compelled 
the physiologists, as we shall presently see, to recog- 
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nise the facU of cansciaustuss. We thus^ perceire the 
impossibility, and consequently, the absurdity .of pre- 
tending to form a science of man, either according to 
the mode of the philosophers, with consciousness 
alone, or to that of the physiologists, with sensible ob- 
servation alone. But to return to our subject. 

The incapability of consciousness to perceive sensible 
phenomena and that of sensible observation to perceive 
the phenomena of consciousness, is too remarkable a 
fact, not to be made the subject of investigation. It 
is clear, at first sight, why the senses do not perceive 
the internal phenomena, nor the consciousness, the 
phenomena of the external world. The external world 
not being^ within us, it is impossible for us to feel it 
there ; and the internal facts not being exterior to the 
senses, it is impossible for us to see them or to touch 
them. But this explanation does not go to the bottom 
of the difficulty. For, on the one hand, what is the 
reason, that we have the feeling of voluntary determi- 
nation and not that of muscular contraction ; and on 
the other hand, that the physiologist with his micro* 
scope and scalpel, can discover muscular contraction, 
but is wholly unable to perceive voluntary determina- 
tion ? In order to resolve this twofold question, we 
must, in the first place, form a correct idea of con- 
sciousness. What is consciousness ? It is the feeling 
which the intelligent principle has of itself. This 
principle has the feeling of itself, and hence, the con- 
sciousness of all the changes, all the modifications, 
which it undergoes. The only phenomena, then, of 
which it can have the consciousness, are those which 
are produced within itself. Those which are produced 
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beyond itself, it can see ; but it caonot feel them, itcao 
hare no consciousness of them. It can, then, have 
the consciousness of its sensations, because it is itself 
which enjoys or suffers ; of its thoughts, its determina* 
tions, because it is itself, which thinks and determines; 
but it can have no consciousness of muscular contrac* 
tion, of digestion, of the circulation of the blood, be- 
cause it is the muscle which contracts, the stomach 
which digests, the blood which circulates, and not 
itself. These phenomena, then, are precisely in the 
same relation to it as the phenomena of external na- 
ture ; they are produced beyond it, and it can have no 
consciousness of them. Such is the true reason of 
the incapability of the consciousness to seize a multi- 
tude of phenomena which take place in the body, but 
which, on that account, are none the less exteri<Hr to 
the intelligent principle, to the real me. On the oth&t 
hand, the phenomena of consciousness being only the 
inward modifications of the intelligent principle, that 
alone can perceive them, because it is that alone which 
experiences them, and because, in order to perceive 
them, it is necessary to feel them. For this first rea- 
son, the phenomena of consciousness necessarily escape 
all external observation. But there is still another 
reason why they escape sensiUe observation. If we 
reflect upon the subject for a moment, we shall per- 
ceive that there is an absolute difference by nature 
between the will and all the phenomena of conscious^- 
ness on the one hand, and muscular contraction and 
all the phenomena which fall under the senses, on the 
other. Sensible objects and phenomena are manifested 
by appearances which take hold of the senses, such as 
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colors, odors, forms, resistanoes, motions or changes 
in space, all things which the senses are organized to 
apprehend. The facts of consciousness have none of 
these attributes. Thus, even if these phenomena were 
not modifications so intimate as to be taken cognizance 
of only by the subject which undergoes them ; even if 
they were produced externally, and were brought within 
the sphere of the senses, they would still escape sensi- 
ble observation, on account of their very nature. It 
is, then, doubly impossible for the physiologists, in 
their researches on the phenomena of life, ever to pen- 
etrate to the facts of consciousness. The senses can 
no more penetrate into the sphere of the consciousness, 
than the consciousness into that of the senses. 

The essential difference which we have now describ- 
ed, between the facts of consciousness and sensible 
facts, by no means affects the equal reality and equal 
evidence of these two kinds of facts ; and though the 
intelligence attains the one by the medium of the 
senses, and the others without this medium, we do not 
find that the observation of the facts of consciousness 
is more difficult or subject to other, laws than that of 
sensible facts. 

External objects equally strike the senses of a pea- 
sant and a naturalist ; but the naturalist is distinguished 
from the peasant by the fact, that the former gives his 
attrition to the objects, while the latter sees them 
without attending to them, or does not attend to them 
sufficiently to unfold all their elements. It is, then, 
by attention and a sustained and persevering attention, 
that the naturalist passes beyond the vague and imper- 
fect knowledge of external objects, which is possessed 
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by the generality of men and arrires at a more distinol 
and accurate knowledge of their nature. The case is 
precisely the same with internal phenomena. Erery 
man is perpetually informed of the existence within 
himself of a multitude of sensations, of desires, of in- 
tellectual operations, of voluntary determinations, which 
succeed each other without interruption. Thus every 
man has a confused idea of each of these facts of con- 
sciousness ; he is not ignorant of what it is, to feel, to 
desire, to deliberate, to will, to love, to hate^ to admire, 
to' despise, to know, to comprehend, to remember, to 
believe. He has words to designate all these facts ; 
he distinguishes them, he speaks of them ; and ev^i, 
when the occasion is presented, he disputes about 
them. And yet he has no more a precise and .com- 
plete idea of these phenomena, though he has experi- 
enced them a thousand times, than the citizen of Paris, 
of the phenomenon of combustion, though he has seen 
a thousand times the wick of his candle lighted^ and 
the wood consumed to ashes on his hearth. And 
why ? Because he has givon no attention to these in- 
ternal phenomena. In order, then, to arrive at a clear 
and thorough knowledge of these phenomena, we must 
not be contented with the involuntary feeling which 
they produce, when they take place within us, but we 
must fix our attention upon them, or in other words, 
observe them. We accordingly, see that the case is 
the same with the facts of consciousness as with sensi* 
ble facts. They are manifested of themselves, and 
alike to the intelligence of all men, who thus involun- 
tarily obtain a confused idea of them ; but this idea is 
not scientific, because it is neither precise nor com- 
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filete ; it is only by the voluntary and attentive consi- 
deration of the phenomena, that the observer can ele- 
vate this vague and unfinished idea to the exactness and 
dignity of scientific knowledge. 

Now it is ah undeniable fact, that our attention is 
far more willingly directed to external objects than to 
inward phenomena. Is this merely the result of habit, 
<Mr partly the efiect of nature ? Here is a question, on 
which difierent opinions may be formed. For when 
we consider, what a multitude of wants tend to fix the 
attention of the child, and to retain that of the man, 
opon external things ; what a variety of objects are 
presented to his curiosity and to his passions by the 
social relations and the exhaustless compass of nature ; 
we shall he forced to acknowledge, that even if we had 
no natural inclination to turn our attention upon out- 
ward objects rather than inward, the circumstances of 
our condition would be sufficient to impart this direc- 
tion to our intelligence. And yet on the other hand, 
whether we are deceived by the power of habit, or 
whether the instinct of our intelligence naturally impels 
it to look without rather than to reflect upon itself, it 
would be difficult for a fair-minded man absolutely to 
reject the possibility of a primitive inclination. How- 
ever this may be, the fact of the actual bent of the at* 
tention towards external things, is incontestable ; and 
it is, certainly, to this bent and to the paramount neces- 
sity of providing for the preservation of our lives and 
for the numerous wants of the body, that we must as- 
cribe the preeminence which the natural sciences have 
obtained over the philosophical sciences in the intel- 
lectual developement of humanity. 
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Bttt although this tendency or habit explains the 
neglect which the facts of consciousness have hitherto 
suffered, it proves nothing against the possibility of 
observing them. A multitude of facts conspire to 
show, that although our attention, in its actual state, 
is habitually directed to external objects, it yet retains 
the faculty of reflecting on the internal phenomena 
and that its habitual direction is not a necessary direc- 
tion. To say nothing of the celebrated men who in 
every age have possessed the faculty, to an eminent 
degree, of considering and distinguishing the internal 
phenomena, it is demonstrated by experience, that all 
the circumstances which serve to diminish the attrac- 
tion, that is exercised upon our intelligence by external 
things, as well as those which awaken its interest or 
curiosity concerning the internal phenomena, do, in 
fact, freely withdraw it, to a greater or less degree, 
from its accustomed paths. It is, thus, on the one 
hand, that the silence which leaves the ear in repose, 
the darkness which shuts out the perceptions of sight, 
the solitude which removes us from the excitement 
and bustle of society, naturally direct our attention 
within the hidden sphere of consciousness. A cold 
and unimpassioned temperament, comparatively insen- 
sible to external impressions, often produces the same 
effect on those who possess it. Another circumstance 
which leads to reflection, is natural scenery of a 
uniform and gloomy character, repelling, if we may so 
speak, the outward overflowing of intelligence, and 
turning it in upon itself; and, if we find, accordingly, 
that the inhabitants of the North have more inclination 
and capacity for metaphysical studies than those of the 
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South ; if the phenomena of the soul hold & more im* 
portant place in the poetry of the one and the pheno* 
mena of nafure in that of the other, it is to be ascribed 
to the combined influence of these two last causes^ 
On the other hand, the penetration which is suddenly 
acquired, in matters of inward observation, by the 
least reflecting persons, when the facts of conscioui^ 
ness accidentally assume an unusual vehemence, or a 
powerful interest impels them to their study; the 
faculty, for instance, which is manifested by lovers, of 
analyzing their feelings with a profound subtilty, and 
describing them with astonishing fidelity ; the acute- 
ness, with which a man who is afraid of contracting a 
disease, distinguishes, in certain parts of his body, the 
imperceptible sensations which habitually take place, 
but to wiiich he had never before given the slightest 
attention; these and a thousand other facts of this 
nature, are convincing proo& that if the knowledge of 
the internal phenomena is yet in its infancy, it is not 
so much the power of observing them which is want* 
ing, as the idea of making them the subject of a me- 
thodical study and of a regular science. ^ 

Every man is able to verify in himself the correct- 
ness of this assertion. In truth, there is no one, how- 

* The physiologists consider the ideas which come to us from 
without as naturally clearer than those which come irom within* 
This is evidently an error. If we have clearer ideas of external 
objects, it is because our attention is more exclusively occupied 
with them ; when the attention has been educated, when it has 
been directed to the observation of the internal phenomena, the 
perceptions of consciousness are no less clear, than those of the 
senses. 

* Elemens de Physidogie, par M. Magendie. T. I. p. 170. 
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ever little he may wish it, who cannot remark what 
he feels in himself, and acquire a more precise idea, 
than he had before, of the different operations of his 
intelligence, of the different movements of his sensi- 
bility and the other habitual phenomena of his con- 
sciousness. Here is a commencement of inward ob- 
servation. Whenever any one shall thus fix his notice 
upon himself, he will perceive that he no longer gives 
his attention to external things, that his senses have 
become dumb and impart no information, except in a 
vague manner, of the phenomena which strike them. 
Soon, no doubt, the intelligence will rebel against this 
new exercise, will give way to fatigue, and following 
other impulses, will resume its accustomed direction. 
But new efforts will gradually prepare it for this re- 
flective contemplation ; the duration of its observationa 
will be increased ; it will become less susceptible to ex- 
ternal distractions ; the facts of consciousness which it 
at first but obscurely felt in their rapid transition, will 
submit themselves to more accurate examination ; it 
will discern circumstances which it did not perceive 
before; that which appeared simple will be decomposed ; 
that which appeared similar will be distinguished ; a 
great number of facts which it had not suspected will 
be revealed to it ; in a word, if the individual, who 
makes these trials upon himself be endowed with a 
natural talent for observation and a moderate share of 
perseverance, he will acquire in less time than would 
be supposed, an astonishing power of inward atten- 
tion ; and in this unknown world, which presents only 
to the consciousness of the generality a mass of indis- 
tinct phenomena, he will see opening before him, a 
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vast and attractiTe prospect, crowded with innumerable 
facts, in which the highest questions that the human 
mind can agitate, will naturally find their solution. 

But it must be confessed, that though all men are 
more or less capable of pursuing this inward investiga- 
tion^ and of deriving instruction and pleasure from it, 
it will not present any truly scientific results, unless it 
be carried on by those who are familiar with the pro- 
cesses, the methods, and the rigid exactness of the 
sciences of observation. Observers like Vauvenargue 
or La Bruyere will not do. In truth, the question is 
not how nature conducts, or what forms it assumes, in 
a particular case. This is only a temporary manifest- 
ation, which, varying with circumstances, does not 
belong to the jurisdiction of science. The problem 
is, to discover what is constant, regular and invariable 
in its operations ; and in order to do this, it is not 
Plough to surprise it, we must know how to interro- 
gate it. We must put it to the proof, if the expression 
may be allowed, in different instances, we must make 
it repeat an operation under various circumstances, so 
as-to distinguish those which are changing, which be- 
long to time, place, and a thousand accidental causes, 
and which must be lefl to the painter of manners, from 
those which are constant, which belong to human na- 
ture itself, and which should find a place in science ; 
in a word, in order to construct the science of internal 
facts, we must first know how to institute judicious 
experiments. But this is not all. The majority of 
philosophers know how to experiment, and seek, in the 
study of man, only the immutable forms of his nature. 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Locke, did not contemplate the 
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inward scene from the same point of view with La 
Bruy^re ; and yet they did not succeed in establishing 
the science of internal facts. The reason is, that an 
ability to obserTO is not enough, that besides this, there 
is needed the courage to see nothing in the facts that 
are presented, but what really exists, and to draw from 
them no inductions which are not their rigorous con- 
sequence. It will not do, to have a crowd of questions 
in our head, which we are in haste to resolTC and 
which we wish to resolve in a particular manner ; it 
will not do, for the sake of satisfying our impatimice 
or proving our opinion, to extort from facts, by the 
force of ingenuity and imagination, such solutions as 
we want, but which they do not give ; it will not do, 
in a word, to observe with the spirit of system and to 
mingle poetry with science. We must be wise enough 
to understand that the best means of resolving ques* 
tions of fact, in a solid manner, is to forget the ques- 
tions in the observation of the facts, so as to verify 
the latter with impartiality and precision ; we must 
also understand that the field of facts is immense, that 
a long time is required to explore it, and that, never- 
theless, the neglect of the most minute circumstance 
is sufficient to vitiate the solution of a question. We 
i^uld then, perhaps, be willing to lose sight of the 
questions, for a seascm; we should, perhaps, be con- 
tented to limit our efforts to the observation of facts, 
by which hereafter the questions may be resolved ; we 
should, perhaps, at least be satisfied with obtaining 
from the facts provisional solutions, to be corrected 
in proportion as new facts are presented which prove 
their incompetence or inaccuracy. These are the 
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principles, in which philosophers h^ve heen deficient, 
and which ought to penetrate all who apply themselves 
to the science of external facts, — a science which hith- 
erto has never been realized. So long as these rigid 
maxims, so long as these circumspect habits, which 
have taken deep root in the minds of the naturalists, 
and which have conducted the sciences which they 
cultivate to such positive and incontestable results, 
shall not have gained possession of' the minds of the 
plulosophers, the science of internal facts will never 
depart from the cradle, and the questions which it in- 
volves will remain the prey of the caprices of opinion. 

But in entering with this spirit upon the study of 
internal facts, we shall soon be convinced that every 
thing which has been attempted and accomplished 
concerning sensible facts, can also be executed, and 
that in a manner no less solid and scientific, concerning 
facts of an opposite description. In truth, what is the 
precise problem, if these facts, as experience proves, 
are capable of being observed ? To ascertain their 
laws, and these laws being ascertained, to draw from 
them inductions for all the questions which they in- 
volve. What other limit is reached by the natural 
sciences ? Or, does any one doubt that these facts 
are produced according to regular laws? Would it 
not be truly remarkable that when all the facts, which 
have hitherto been observed in every part of nature, 
have been found subject to regular laws; that when 
the existence of order has been recognised, both in the 
sublime whole and in the most minute details of this 
vast universe, the operations of the human mind which 
verify this order, the movements of human sensibility 

VOL. 11. c 
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which admire it, and the motives of the conduct of man, 
who is the most wonderful portion of this vast whole, 
should alone be left to hazard, with no r^ularity, with 
no certain laws ? Of all conceivable suppositions this 
were clearly the most absurd, even if it were not set 
aside by experience ; but it is sufficient to have observed, 
even in the most superficial manner, a single pheno> 
menon of consciousness, in order to have no doubt 
upon this point. Who^has not perceived, — ^to take 
none but the most simple examples, — that we never 
adopt a resolution without a previous motive, that a 
recollection is never awakened, which is not called up 
by an idea previously present in our mind to whi(^ it 
is related, that our attention is never applied to an ob- 
ject of which we have not already acquired some notion 1 
And if it be proved by observation that these three cir^ 
cumstances constantly accompany, the one the fact of 
volition, the other that oi memory, and the third, that 
of attention, are they not the laws of these operations 1 
Do the natural sciences proceed in a difierent manner, 
or obtain different results ? 

We may remark, moreover, in favor of this new 
science, of which the possibility is c<Mitested, that the 
experiments to be made on the internal phenomena, 
admit far more facility in the execution and promise 
far more exactness in their results, than those to which 
thoNgreater part of the natural sciences are limited. 
For, to commence with physiology, how many pheno- 
m^ia escape its notice, so that it is obliged to have 
recourse to conjecture, in its inability to penetrate the 
mysteries of life, without destroying it ? And are not 
those which it succeeds in attaining, most generatiy 
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sophisticated, by the painful operations which are n^ 
quired to observe them ? And it is not even on man, 
who is the subject of the problem, but on animals, that 
the observations are made. Who does not know the 
difficulties which are presented by the comparatively 
4»asy experiments of physics and chemistry ? Whether 
by reason of the subtilty of the phenomena, 'which 
escape our senses, or of the innumerable external in*- 
Auences which sometimes interfere with the experi^ 
ment, sd as to render it impossible, and sometimes 
modify and vitiate its results^ so as to impose the ne* 
c^essity of the most varied counter experiments ? We 
can hardly, indeed, imagine how much time, sagacity^ 
patience, and skill in experimenting, have been put lA 
requisition by the least discoveries in these two sei* 
ences. And what shall be said of those Sciences, whioh 
are obliged to traverse the earth in order to verify a faei, 
to wait for the revolutions of the planets in ordeir to 
make an observation, to bring together a multitude of 
different objects, that are scattered on the surface of 
the globe, or buried in its deep recesses, in order to 
discover a law of living or of inanimate nature ? And 
when we see these prodigious obstacles, in the diflferefit 
branches of natural science, surmounted by genius 
and perseverance, how can we doubt concerning the 
prospects of the science of internal facts, which pre« 
eents neither such difficulties to be conquered, nor such 
causes of error to be shunned 1 In truth, as the ultimate 
end of this science is to become acquainted With man 
rather than with men, and as man exists entire in each 
individual of the species, in whatever social position 
the observer is found, he bears within himself tbd 
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whole object of his studies, the complete subject of his 
experiments. He -needs not, like the physiologist, to 
disturb the functions of life, or to place its continuance 
in peril, in order to observe its phenomena. On the 
contrary, to perceive the internal life, we need only 
leave it to its natural action ; in proportion as this is 
secured, it is made the spectacle for observation. Now 
it is constantly developed with the whole retinue of 
phenomena which manifest it, so that the observer who 
carries it with him wherever he goes, is able, at all 
times, in every place, without preparation as well as 
without disturbance, to bestow upon it his attention, 
and to pursue the course of his researches. To disco- 
ver the laws of these phenomena, there is no need that 
he should invent elaborate experiments; he would 
vitiate the natural character of the phenomena by pro- 
ducing them expressly in himself. It is enough to 
acquire the habit of observing them when they are 
naturally produced ; he need not be troubled about the 
rest. When this habit is acquired, let the philosopher 
live like other men, let him mix with the world, let 
him cultivate society and attend to his affairs. The 
moving theatre of life, the varied excitements of social 
intercourse, will constantly call forth the developemeni 
of the phenomena, whose laws he is investigating. In 
this unceasing course of natural experimenting, the 
same fact repeated for several times under different 
conditions, will soon exhibit the invariable and con- 
stant element which it involves, it will show itself 
abstracted from the accidental circumstances which 
modify it in different cases, and will be seen by the 
observer, without effort, in its primitive and constituent 
essence. 
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Let iM> one, however, b6 deeeived on this point. 
We do not pretend to reduce philosophy to this passive 
and indifferent observation of phenomena. It is not 
at so cheap a rate that science is gained. We have 
been taught by experience, it is trae, that in the study 
of internal facts, we obtain no advantage by running 
after them ; we must wait for their approach and sur- 
prise them as they pass by, if we wish to see them in 
their natural form. But it, by no means, follows that 
the observer should abandon his discoveries to chance. 
He must have a premeditated plan of research ; he must 
propose successively, in an order before arranged, the 
different questions of fact, which it belongs to the sci- 
ence to resolve ; so as not to be occupied with many 
things at once, and not to give his attention, at a spe* 
cific moment, to more than one species of phenomena ; 
he will otherwise be lost in the immense variety of 
internal facts, and will surrdund himseJf with mist 
instead of light. Neither should he stop with the sim- 
ple, but incomplete notion, which is given to his intel- 
ligence by a rapid survey of the facts; meditation 
should brood over it with its wings, and quicken it 
into life. It belongs to this to give it precision, to 
develope and to fructify it ; it belongs to this to ex- 
amine whether the notion be complete and satisfactory, 
or whether it be necessary to repeat- the observation, 
to interr<^ate the phenom^don anew ; it belongs to 
this, also, to compare the particular laws in order to 
penetrate to the general laws» and thence, if possible, 
to the nature of the principle or of the living subject 
of. all this vast outward developement ^ it belongs to 
this, in fina^ to complete. the process of induction. 

c» 
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Hence we perceire that the sagacity of the observer is 
as necessary in this kind of research as in any other. 
But it is nevertheless true, not only that the discovery 
of the law by experiment, in the science of internal 
facts is possible, but that in every respect, it admits of 
greater facility and promptness than in the natural 
sciences. 

Finally, to complete the parallel, is it thought that 
when we have discovered the laws of the internal phe- 
nomena, we can obtain no important indnctions from 
them, with regard to interesting problems ? We ob- 
served, at the outset, that in our opinion, there was no 
philosophical question which did not find its solution 
in the knowledge of some of these phenomena. Bat 
the proof of this fact would demand developements 
from which we are obliged to abstain ; we will accord- 
ingly confine ourselves to a single remark. The facts 
of consciousness, like those which are established by 
physiology, are facts of human nature. Without stop- 
ping here to discuss their relative importance, it will 
be admitted at least that the phenomena of intelligence, 
of volition, of sensibility, hold as high a rank in the 
constitution of man as those of digestion or of secre- 
tion. Now if the discovery of the laws of the latter 
furnish important inductions for the solution of the 
numerous problems which have man for their object, 
is it possible that a knowledge of the internal facts 
should cast no light upon these problems? If the 
sciences of anatomy and physiology are indispensable 
to medicine, because the diseases of the body cannot 
be treated without an acquaintance with them, is it 
not clear that the science of the facts of consciousness 
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must render the same serTice to edacation, to logic, 
to ethics, and thus lead to practical utility, not less 
important and incontestable ? This presun^tion is so 
strong, that we see no necessity of adding any thing 
at present in favor of our opinion. 

We can then determine, in a scientific manner, that 
is to say, by observation and experience, the laws of 
the internal phenomena; we can, also, obtain from 
them, by logical reasoning, valuable and rigorous in- 
ductions. The science of internal facts is therefore 
placed in the same condition with that of sensible 
facts; the only difference is, that the facts, of con* 
sciousness are of a different nature from sensible facts, 
and are presented, by a different process to the notice 
of intelligence. But what matters it that these pheno- 
mena have different natures, if they be equally real ? 
What matters it, that the former are perceived through 
the medium of the senses, and the others without this 
medium, if we can ascribe the same certainty to both 
modes of perception ? Now, we have demonstrated 
the equal reality of these two orders of facts, and the 
equal authority of the consciousness and the senses. 
What remains, then, to oppose to the possibility of the 
science of the internal phenomena, except that it is an 
unheard-of thing, which cannot, at least, among us, 
boast the sanction of experience, and the encourage- 
ment of any successful attempts? But who does not 
feel the childishness of the objection ? Who does not 
perceive, that it might have been made, not long ago, 
to the greater part of the natural sciences ? For our- 
selves, we own that we see no good reason, for not 
applying, to the study of the facts of consciousness, 
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the scientifie method, by which ao much progress has 
been made in the study of sensible facts; and we truflt 
that after our arguments shall hare been weighed, 
erery discreet and unprejudiced mind will be of oar 
opinion. 



II. ON THE COMMUNICATIOH AND THE PROOF OF THE NOTIONS 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

That it is possible for the obserfer to detect the 
facts which are produced in his consciousness and to 
determine their laws, and that this knowledge once 
acquired can hare the same certainty in his eyes, with 
that of the knowledge of sensible facts in the eyes of 
Uie naturalist, — these are truths, which seem incontest- 
ably to follow from the preceding considerations ; but, 
when the nature of the facts of consciousness is com- 
pared with that of sensible facts, it may still be asked» 
whether the science, as it has been formed in the mind 
of the observer, can be communicated to others and 
assume an external position like the natural sciences 1 
Sensible facts can be exhibited ; hence the student of 
natural science who has verified a phenomenon, can 
easily impart the notion which he has acquired, and 
demcmstrate its exactness ; hence, also, there is a more 
prompt agreement with regard to them, and the truth 
in matters of this kind, is soon so clearly recognised, 
that it does not long remain the private opinion of i^ 
discoverers, but passes rapidly to the rank of an au* 
thentic article of science. But the facts of cons^us^ 
ness being of a different nature, of a nature which does 
not allow them to be pointed out to the sight, it would 
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appear that the obserrations of the philosopher are 
incapable of demonstration. It is not even clearly 
perceived how he can make others comprehend what 
he feels himself. And^ then, is there not reason to 
fear, that it belongs to the very essence of internal dis- 
coveries; to remain merely opinions, incontestable, it 
is true, for the discoverer^ who has observed the facts, 
but which, necessarily escaping all external demon- 
stration, can never obtain that scientific authority, to 
which natural discoveries are elevated, and on account 
of which nobody thinks of doubting, or calling them 
in question ? 

This leads us to examine, on the one hand, by what 
method the notion of an internal fact is communicated 
and proved; and on the other hand, whether it be 
true, as is usu^ly supposed, that it is impossible to 
advance our conceptions of internal facts to the scien- 
tific authority which is possessed by our conceptions 
of sensible facts. 

The process of teaching and of demonstration in 
matters of internal fact, is perfectly familiar to us all ; 
we constantly exercise it every day of our lives, and 
with no less success than confidence, but we take no 
notice of it, because it is apparently a trivial act. 
When we wish to communicate to another the idea of 
a sensible fact, we are in one of these three predica- 
ments ; we can either point out the fact and then we 
do so ; or we cannot point it out, and then we have 
this alternative ; the individual has either seen the fact 
or he has not seen it; if he has not seen it, he is 
obliged to trust to our testimony, if he has seen it, we 
appeal to his memory in order to convince him ; we 
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describe the fact in qnestioii, with ev^ery possible de- 
tail, so that he may recognise the characteristic cir- 
cnmstances, and accord with ns in the idea, which we 
wish to convey. This last procedure, which is acci- 
dentally employed in the case of natural facts, and by 
means of which, two persons, who have seen the same 
phenomenon, agree with regard to its nature, is, pre- 
cisely, the habitual procedure, for the communication 
and proof of internal facts. We have already said, 
that nothing passes within us, of which we have not 
the consciousness ; there is, accordingly, no internal 
phenomenon (and we speak here of the constitnratt 
phenomena of our nature which alone possess any 
interest for science) ; there is no phenomenon, we say, 
which the humblest peasant as well as the wisest phi- 
losopher has not oden experienced «and felt. This 
Mind and transitory feeling is, certainly, not sufficient 
for the production of exact ideas ; otherwise, the sci- 
ence of the internal phenomena would be formed in 
every consciousness; nevertheless, it leaves some traces 
behind it ; it impresses the understanding with certain 
faithful notions, though vague and confused, of dl the 
internal phenomena ; and it is by the aid of these 
notions that every man is more or less capable of de* 
scribing his own feelings and comprehending those of 
others when they are described.^ The facts of con- 
sciousness, then, are not unknown facts for any one ; 
before the philosopher observes them with attention 
and describes them with precision, he has, and so has 
every body else, a confused idea of them. It is to this 
recollection of impressions, which have been a thou- 
sand times experienced, that the philosopher addresses 
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hiiDself^ whether engaged in teaching or writing, ia 
order to communicate and establish his dlscorefies. 
Whatever be the phenomenon which he has observed, 
and which he wishes to describe, it is not unknown 
even to the generality of men ; all that is required is to 
direct the memory of his hearers or readers to the 
traces of this fact, so that they may recognise it for 
themselveB. And, to do this, he ought not at &'st ta 
present the idea, in a stat^ of analysis and abstraction.; 
the phenomenon will not be recognised in this shape ; 
it is the feeling which every body has of it that he 
ought, to portray, and in the expressions and images 
which are employed by the mass ; and in this popular 
GOi^ume, it will be recognised by the consciousness of 
alL Now as soon as you have gained this jfirst point 
and fixed the remembrance of the hearers on the fact 
IB question, there is but a single difference between 
you and them; namely, they have a confused idea of 
the phenomenon, and you have a distinct idea of it. 
But why have they only a confused idea of it? For 
BO other reason, than that they have never attempted 
to unfold its elejnents. Their notion contains all the 
elements of the phenomenon; but as they have not 
been separated and distinguished by reflection, their 
"^ notion, if we may use the expression, is all of a piece; 
it is the idea in its cradle ; the idea, not yet analyzed; 
the idea in its primitive form, while it can still be 
called only an impression, a feeUng, Your precise 
notion, then, is only^ the analysis of their confused 
notion ; it is the same word, which is badly written in 
their intelligence, distinctly written in yours. In 
Older, then, to lead your hearers or your readers to 
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the precise notion, which yon wish to communicate to 
them, you have only to direct their attention to the 
elements of their own confused notion, elements which 
that notion invokes, but which, through want of at- 
tention, they have never remarked ,* and to succeed in 
this, you must start from their impression, and gradu- 
ally disengage with them the facts which enter into it, 
so that they can always recognise the agreement be- 
tween that which you tell them, and that which they 
feel themselves ; until at last their vague and concrete 
notion is transformed into a precise and analytical 
idea, exactly such as you wish to communicate to 
them. 

And observe here that this procedure not only com- 
municates your idea, but also demonstrates it. You 
do not impose your own consciousness on your hearers 
or readers, you lead them to gain the same knowledge 
that you have yourself, and in the same manner that 
you have gained it, namely, by the analysis of a con- 
fused notion, which they had in their minds as well as 
you. You are not a traveller who relates what he has 
seen in an unknown country ; you are a demonstrator, 
like the professor of physical ttcience, who makes 
others remark what he has remarked himself. The 
conviction, moreover, which accompanies the satisfac- 
tory demonstration of an internal phenomenon, is not 
a blind trust in the testimony of the professor ; it is a 
reliance on the testimony of consciousness, which ex- 
cited and directed, by the indications of the professor, 
remarks, in a phenomenon which it has often expe* 
rienced, the actual circumstances, which it had never 
before distinguished. This conviction is of the same 
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nature and of the same force with that which accoai- 
panies the demonstration of a visible and tangible fact ; 
tiie only difference being, that, in the one case, k is 
the memory, which verifies the indications of the pro* 
fessor, and in the other, the senses. 

It is hardly credible, in how many circumstances of 
tife, this communication of internal notions is effected, 
accompanied with a perfect conviction, but altogether 
without our notice. It is not an extraordinary fact, 
but one which takes place every day, almost every 
moment. It is repeated whenever two persons e&Oh 
munieate to each other their inward sentiments. 
When a friend describes to his friend what he has ex- 
perienced in a certain situation, if the latter compre- 
hends him, if he has a distinct conception of what the 
tither portrays, it is because he calls to mind simiiav 
impressions of his own; never having been deeply 
ttffiicted by them, he has never remarked ^1 their de- 
tails ; but, with the description of his friend, be recog^ 
nises them, he developes them, he clearly comprehends 
them. It is in this way, that individuals, who have 
little skill in inward analysis, perfectly understand' the 
pictures of the human heart, which they find in moral- 
ists and romances. But this phenomenon is nowhere 
more plainly to be seen, than in the representations of 
the stage. Observe with what universal and lively 
sympathy^ the spectators welcome tho^e fresh touches 
of nature which are so admirably expressed in the 
comedies of Moliere. There is no one, in such a 
numerous assembly, who has not often been% conscious 
of these natural emotions of passion, in himself, and 
vemarked their manifestations in others ; and yet, with 
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almost all, these familiar observations, which have not 
been fixed and defined bj reflection, have been aban- 
doned as soon as received, and have left no distinct 
idea in the intelligence ; but the memory has secretly 
preserved their impression, and when the painter of 
human nature brings them into notice by these 
touches of genius, every body acknowledges the truth 
of the imitation and testifies it by his applause. The 
r^resentation of a tragedy or a comedy is, in fact, a 
course of inward observation. If the poet can com- 
municate to the public, some firagments of the science 
of the human soul, so can the philosopher; and if the 
public is competent to estimate the truth or falsehood 
of the observations of the poet, it cannot be incapable 
of recognising the correctness of the analyses of the 
philosopher, provided that he is able to exhibit them 
in appropriate and expressive forms. As a general 
rule, when .a philosopher fails of success with the 
public in the communication or the demonstration of 
his ideas, it is either because his observations are not 
correct or his forms are not intelligible. 

Let us not, however, exaggerate ,* the phenomena of 
consciousness, like those of nature, present circum- 
stances of two distinct kinds ; the one, prominent and 
strongly marked, the other subtile, delicate, requiring 
no ordinary degree of attention. As to the latter, they 
equally escape the observation of the generality of 
men, in the facts of consciousness and in those of 
nature ; one must be a naturalist or a philosopher, that 
is to say, an observer by profession, in order to distin- 
guish them with certainty. But, as the professor of 
natural philosophy, or of chemistry, can always direct 
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the attention of his auditors to the principal circum- 
stances of a phenomenon, so we have learned by expe- 
rience that it is not difficult to call up in the con- 
sciousness, the remembrance of the prominent and 
striking circumstances of the internal phenomena. 
We have always found that these circumstances were 
easily remarked and clearly distinguished even by the 
least reflecting and the least cultivated minds. On the 
other hand, it is in vain to wish to alter the nature of 
these circumstances by false descriptions ; unless we 
have obtained faithful observations, the mind will protest 
against their accuracy; without the ability to substitute 
more correct descriptions for those which you present, 
common sense will refuse to admit them; the con- 
sciousness of all, filled with a sentiment of truth which 
they cannot analyze, appears to be waiting for the 
approach of truth, in order to acknowledge it. Bat 
as soon as you have seized upon the true characteristics 
of the phenomenon, the general assent is no less prompt 
and lively than unanimous ; your assertions respond so 
completely to what every body feels, that it becomes 
evident that your analysis is a faithful rendering of the 
common consciousness^ \^hich itself is nothing but a 
genuine copy of reality. 

We have now presented what the limits of this arti- 
cle admit, with regard to the communication and the 
proof of the science of interna} facts. It has been 
seen, that although this process is not the same with 
that of the natural sciences, yet it attains its end, that 
is to say, it communicates the idea and produces con- 
viction. This process, undoubtedly, has its limits and 
imperfections; no internal notion can be communicated 
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to a hearer or reader who has nerer obeerred it ; ihm 
idea of the philosopher is often imperfectly compro* 
bended ; the oonriction of the hearer often incomplete ; 
it is sometimes too yieldin^^, sometimes deceired ; bat 
is the process of communication and proof in the na* 
liiral sciences free from these difficulties? It is a 
^uestiouy whether it be more difficult for a professor of 
chemistry to deceive the eyes of his audience with 
regard to the circumstances of an experiment, than for 
m professor of philosophy to deceive the consciousness 
of his, with regard to the character of an internal phe- 
nomenon. It is another question, which of the two 
carries away the most precise idea, the pupil who has 
followed with his eyes a chemical experiment which 
he has not seen before, or he who has followed with 
his consciousness the description of an internal pheso^ 
mmon which he has repeatedly experienced. Aft^ 
all, the notions of reality, as they are communt* 
cated by teaching are rarely exact, and the convio- 
tions, which it imparts, are rarely sound and thorough. 
A professor indicates rather than teaches ; and it is, 
for the most part, only the observer who can lay claim 
to actual knowledge and legitimate convictions. 

This naturally leads us to inquire in what manner 
and upon what conditions, we can establish the au- 
thenticity of a truth relating to facts in the natural 
sciences, and to determine whether the truths relating 
to internal facts cannot also become authentic truths, 
that is to say, be made to possess a certainty, univor* 
sally acknowledged. 

As soon as a naturalist has discovered a new fkct, 
he regards the reality of this fact as a truth ; as soon 
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as he has announced his discovery, a presumption is 
raised in the public mind that the fact is true. This 
presumption is the effect of the natural confidence 
which we repose in human testimony ; the same which 
induces us to believe the accounts of travellers, who 
return from distant countries, or the evidence of a 
disinterested witness, with regard to a fact which no 
one has seen but himself But this presumption does 
not force conviction, nor give a scientific certainty to 
the discovery ; else it would be sufficient to testify to 
a fact and to give a description of it, for it to be ad- 
mitted into science as satisfactorily established. 

The observer himself, moreover, does not demand 
that his assertion should be received merely on his 
own authority ; he has witnessed the fact, and it is 
because he has witnessed it, that he believes it ; but he 
invites others to establish their conviction upon the 
same foundation, that is to say, to see for themselves 
as he has ; and he shows them the means of doing so. 

Accordingly, every one is called upon to verify the 
^ reality of the fact in question by his own observation. 
Now although nobody should be disposed to take this 
trouble, merely because the verification is offered and 
is within his power, the assertion of the naturalist as- 
sumes a probability far superior to that which can be 
claimed for the account of the traveller, or the testi- 
mony of the witness, the exactness of which cannot be 
verified by personal observation. Still this probability 
does not amount to certainty ; it is proved that the 
naturalist does not wish to deceive, but yet it is possi- 
ble that he is deceived himself. 

But, when other naturalists, diat is to say, men of 
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acknowledged ability to dis^guiab all the eiremn- 
ttances of an experiment, hare verified his obsenratton^ 
and have aeen with their own eyes, the iaot as he has 
described it ; his assertion then obtains the authority 
of a scientific troth, because it becomes almost certain 
that its correctness will be demonstrated to all who 
will take pains to verify it. They who have gone 
through with this verification admit the fact ; and they 
who have neglected it are convinced that they shonld 
arrive at the same result 

This is what is called certainiy, in matters of sensi- 
ble observation. In those, who have examined the 
fact, it is confidence in the testimony of the senses ; 
in the public, it is confidence in the testimony of those 
who have examined. But the confidence of the public 
is not founded only on its opinion of the capalulity of 
the observers, on the unanimity and disinterestedaeas 
of their eridence ; hot still more on the peculiar cif^ 
cumstance that every body can verify the fact wlneh 
is attested ; it is this which makes it so strong and 
establishes a radical distinctioD between it and our 
confidence in human testimony, when applied to the 
facts of history. 

This brief expositimi of the conditions of certainty 
in the natural sciences, appears to us to resolve the 
question which we proposed. In fact, what is required 
for an observation to become a demonstrated troth t 
Not that its correctness should be verified by every 
body, but that it should be recognised by men of sci- 
ence, and that it should be in the power of any one 
who chooses to verify it for himself. Now are not the 
foots of conscieusnees as accessible to the observation 
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af all philosophers, to all who will learn to renaark 
what is passing within them, as sensiUe facts to aU 
naturalists, to all who will learn to distinguish the chr* 
eomstances of a physical, experiment 1 Accordingly) 
when a philosopher presents the description of a phe^ 
nomenon of consciousness, it is competent, not only 
to every other philosopher, but to every man whatever^ 
to examine in himself the phenomenon that has been 
pointed out, and to verify the fidelity of the descrip* 
tion that has been given. The verification is, then, 
in the power of all who are qualified to carry it on, that 
is to say, in the power of all, who wish to ascertain the 
foct. Now, there is nothing in the world more certain, 
than that the internal phenomena toe sufaject to coth 
stant laws, and the same in every hidividual. The 
object of observation, then, being the same for all el>* 
servers, and observation being possible, the obilervets 
cannot fail, with a proper degree of attention and good 
Mth, of arriving at the saiae results, that is, at truth, 
with regard to internal facts, legitimately recognised, 
and established in an authentic manner. 

There are certain points of internal observati<»i, it is 
trae, concerning which there can never be a complete 
agreement; these are circumstances, which escape not 
only the ordinary consciousness, b«it which are too sub** 
tile, too delicate, even for the philosopher to grasp with 
Newness and precision. They are the same in relation 
to internal feeling, as those sensible facts to the eye, 
which afford only indistinct glimpses lo the most power* 
fill microscope; each observer compreheodiB them in his 
own way, as he believes they appear to his nght, or as 
he beiieves he ought to view them. But, allowing this 
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dasB of obscure phenomena to be as large as yoa 
please, there will always remain a multitade of phe- 
nomena, in the internal world, which are manifested 
with so much distinctness, that it is impossible to mis- 
take their nature, and a variety of others, on the cir- 
cumstances of which it is no less difficult to err, when- 
ever they are studied, with a tolerable share of attention 
and perseverance. Now, we not only believe that 
philosophers can come to an understanding on this 
class of phenomena, but the contrary seems so destitute 
of probability, that we cannot even conceive of it. 

The only condition necessary, in our opinion, for 
obtaining a clear understanding with regard to the 
nature of an internal phenomenon, is that the discoverer 
should give an exact description of it, and present with 
care the circumstances, in which he has observed it. 
In fact, if he neglect either of these points, they who 
wish to verify his experiment, will be apt to direct 
their inquiries to another phenomenon, or, if they do 
not mistake the phenomenon, to observe it in different 
circumstances ; and in that case, they will not find 
what he has found, — ^not that the nature of the inter- 
nal phenomena varies in one consciousness and 
another, not that they cannot be precisely discerned, 
but that it is impossible for two observations to agree, 
when they are not applied to the same object. This, 
in our opinion, is the sole reason of the differences 
among philosophers with regard to the phenomena of 
consciousness. Hitherto, philosophers have not taken 
the trouble to describe the internal phenomena with 
care, nor above all. to mark with accuracy the circum- 
stances in which they have observed them. As the 
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result of this, they haVe not anderstood each other. 
£ach speaking of a different pheaoflienon^ or of a dif> 
ferent aspect of the same phenomenon, they have all 
been led to different descriptions, which have occa- 
sioned interminable disputes. Thus, since the origin 
of philosophy, three or four distinct opinions have been 
maintained, with equal success, concerning the fact of 
iiberty and that of certainty. If we examine with al^ 
tention all the contradictions of philosophy with regard 
to internal facts, we shall soon be convinced that it is 
not of the same facts that philosophers entertain dif* 
ferent ideas, but of distent facts which they call by 
the same name. It is not because it is impossible or 
leven difficult to describe an internal fact so well, that 
it can be easily recognised, but only because philoso^ 
phers are unwilling to take this trouble. And the rea- 
son is, that the knowledge of facts is not the end which 
th^y have in view. They think only Gi solving certain 
controverted questions, they do not have recourse to 
facts, except by accident, and for the purpose of justi^ 
lying the solutions, which they have adopted. Hence 
it happens, not only that they do not stop to describe 
them faithfully, but moreover, that the portion which 
agrees with their preconceived opinion, is all which 
they deem it worth while to notice or represent. 

We can draw no valid conclusions against the pos^ 
•ibility of a science of the internal phenomena, from 
what has been done or from what has not been done 
in philosophy up to this time, because philosophy never 
having taken the observation of these phenomena for 
its immediate end, has never adopted the measures 
necessary for their verification. It is an experimelit 
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which proves nothing, becanse k was badl j performed ; 
we must, consequently, abide by the indications which 
are given by the very nature of Uiings. Now we find 
that the internal facts are capable of being observed ; 
we are assured that they are the same in every con- 
sciousness ; it is true, they cannot be exhibited to the 
sight, but they can be described, so as to be clearly 
designated to any one who is willing to observe them. 
Accordingly, we think that all these circumstances 
show, that a truth, relating to an internal fact, can be 
verified with no less certainty than a truth relating to 
a sensible fact. The fact, observed by a philosopher, 
can be designated, with precision, to every body else ; 
all can then verify his observation by an appeal to the 
reality ; if they find it exact, of course, they are agreed; 
if they do not find it exact, they can indicate, in their 
turn, all the circumstances of the phenomena which 
they think omitted or perverted ; and as the fact is the 
same, in the consciousness of all, it is impossible but 
that they should finally come to an agreement. Hence 
it is clear that the notion which has been formed of 
this fact, has the same title to public confidence, and 
the same scientific certainty, as the notion of the best 
authenticated sensible fact ; we can see no difierence in 
the two cases, except that the one, which represents an 
internal fact, must have been verified by consciousness, 
while the other, which represents a sensible fact, has 
been verified by the senses. So far as we pursue the 
parallel between the two sciences, we always fall upon 
this fundamental distinction between the phen<Hnena 
of consciousness and sensible phenomena; and this 
always occasions a difference in the method, but by no 
means affects the equal certainty of the results. 
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We will add a single observation in closing the dis- 
cussion of this topic. Though it is possible to verify 
an internal fact in the same manner with a sensible 
fact, and to furnish the notion of this fact with the 
same guarantees of exactness, it must still be admitted, 
that these guarantees, which are deemed sufficient 
titles to authenticity, in regard to sensible facts, will 
appear unsatisfactory in regard to internal facts. If 
ten natural philosophers attest a natural phenomenon, 
the public is perfectly convinced ; but we have no be- 
lief, that the same conviction would follow, if ten phi- 
losophers were agreed as to the characteristics of a 
fact of consciousness ; thougli there is no doubt, that 
it ought to follow, since the grounds of conviction are 
the same. This difference proceeds in the first place 
firom the prejudice, which we have attempted to com* 
bat in this Preface, that the facts of consciousness can- 
not be verified with certainty ; then, from the unhappy 
impressions which have been made upon the mind by 
the eternal dissensions of philos<^hers ; and finally, 
and still more decidedly, firom the facility itself, with 
which every body can verify internal observations. In 
fact, as soon as the phenomena of consciousness are 
lE^oken of, every body believes that he has not only the 
right, but also the ability to pronounce a judgment. 
There are no persons exclusively qualified here as in 
the natural sciences ; every body trusts only to himself 
and claims to determine whether what is advanced be 
true or false ; this, no doubt, is a great mistake ; for 
though all men have the consciousness of the internal 
phenomena, all men are not accustomed to notice, to 
observe, to analyze them ; there are few who are fami- 
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liar with the prooedure of the experinnental melhody few 
who even kaow what ia meant by (he law of a fifeety mad 
fewer still who are capable of diatingoishing it, amidot 
the variable ckrcamatances whieh envelope it. Thia 
pretended universal competence, then, beyond certain 
limits, is nothing but a prejudice ; still this prejudice 
exists; and hmnce, instead of receiving an internal 
observation, on the unanimous testimmiy of men of 
acienoe, every one undert^es to criticise it, and that 
in the most superficial manner possible, according to 
imperfect recollections of former experience in such or 
such circomstances, without reflection, and without 
analytic skill. It is impossible, but that such verifica- 
tions, often made in the crowd of a saloon, without 
forethought, without preparation, should terminate in 
e<mtradictory results, the very diversity of whieh con- 
firms the popular opinion, that the truths relating to 
the facts of consciousness, are individual in their na- 
ture, and cannot be held up for universal belief. It is 
for this reason, that the notions of internal facts, how- 
ever legitimately verified, may for a long time, and 
until philosophers shall have demonstrated their com- 
petence by imposing labors, a^ire in vain to the sci- 
entific authority, which is so easily obtained f<» the 
observations of naturalists. But, we repeat it, no posi- 
tive conclusion can hence be drawn against the cer- 
tainty of the science. The prejudices of the public 
against philosophy, like a thousand others, will vanish, 
aa soon as pains are taken to bring them into discredit. 
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ni. opinoHS OF physiologists on the facts' of consciousness. 

Among the traths which we have endeavored to 
.establish in the preceding considerations, the most im- 
portant, those which serve as the foundation for all the 
rest, are actually recognised and more or less expli- 
citly avowed, by the physiologists. Indeed, they admit, 
in their writings, the reality of the facts of conscioush 
ness, the natural difference which distinguishes them 
from sensible facts, the necessity of submitting them 
to observation, and, finally, the possibility of verifying 
them with certainty. They go still further. They intro- 
duce into their science a certain number of these facts, 
which they admit, with the same confidence, and which 
they assume as equally incontestable, with the facts of 
human organization. This formal contradiction, given 
by the naturalists themselves to the maxim of their 
science, with regard to certainty, affords too signal a 
confirmation of what we have said, to allow us to pass 
it over in silence. It is well to show how the physio- 
logists have been compelled, by the very nature of 
their researches, to recognise truths which have been 
generally denied or left out of view by the other natu- 
ralists. This will give us an occasion, moreover, to 
illustrate the principle of their method, of which — a 
curious fact in the human mind — they present no ex- 
planation, but which yet deserves to be set forth. 

When we examine the procedure of physiologists in 
their study of the phenomena of life, we soon perceive 
that they are guided in this study, by an idea which 
is prior to their researches and which presides over 
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them, an idea which they deem true aprieri, an idea 
which previoaaly indicates to them the end which tiiej 
shoold pursue, and the experiments required to attain 
it, an idea, in a word, which is the principle of their 
method, and without which they would never have 
discovered any thing, because they would never have 
sought for any thing. This is the idea of the consti- 
tuent circumstances, or if yon please, of the integrant 
and necessary elements of every phenomenon. 

When you open the books of the physiologists, you 
perceive that the study of a phenomenoii, or, as they 
eaq>ress it, of a faneiien of life, whatever it may be, 
consists, in their view, in the investigation of five prin^^ 
eipal circumstances ; 1. the organ, which is the prin- 
ciple of the phenomenon ; 2. the exciting cause, which 
determines the organ to produce the phenomenon ; 3. 
the operation, by which the phenomenon is produced ; 
4. thcv phenomenon itself; 5. the final cause or end 
ibr which the phenomenon is produced. 

To give 6ur readers a clear idea of these five cir- 
cumstances, let us take a single phenomenon, that of 
mastication, for example ; the mouth, the tongue, the 
jaws with the muscles which move them, compose the 
organic apparatus or the organ of the function; hun- 
ger, inclination, the presence of food are the exciting 
causes, which determine the function to act ; the grind- 
ing of the food, by the aid of the teeth and the tongue 
is the operation ; the phenomenon, prot)erly so called, 
is the change of condition in the food ; the end of the 
phenomenon, is, first, the possibility of swallowing the 
food, secondly, that of digesting it, and lastly, the 
nourishment of the body. 
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It is not only true, that the study of a function, as 
regarded by the physiologists, consists in the determi- 
nation of these five circun^stances ; but we can obtain 
fi;om the examination of their method, as every on^ 
who has studied it will confess, the following results. 

1. So long as these five circumstances have not been 
determined, they do not profess to be in possession of 
a complete idea of the function ; now this is the case, 
with the greater part of the vital functions, and, for ex- 
ample, with the secretion of bile ; of this function, only 
three circumstances are known, namely, the organ, 
which is the liver ; the phenomenon, which is the secrer 
tion of bile ; the end, which is digestion ; but it is not 
yet known in what manner the bile contributes to digear 
tion. As to the operation of secretion and the cir- 
Ciumstances which determine it, we are completely 
ignorant. The phenomenon of mastication is one of 
the few, which we understand in all its circumstances. 

2. As soon as all these circumstances are determiar 
ed, the physiologists suppose that the function is per- 
fectly known, and that all further investigation would 
be useless. This is actually the case, with regard |o 
mastication ; every body believes that all is known of 
this function which ever can be. In fact, the circum- 
stances which determine the organ to act are well 
known; we understand how it is constructed, how it 
jQperates, what results from it, and the use of this x^ 
suit in animal life. We feel satisfied in our minds 
and demand nothing more. 

3. So long as none of these circumstances is known 
in regard to a particular phenomenon, it is impossible 
to study it, because we cannot even su^ct its ewtr 
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ence. The discovery of the first element of a function, 
moreover, is always owing to chance, unless it is pre- 
sented by nature, previously to the investigation of sci- 
ence. This is confirmed by the history of physiology. 

4. But, again, as soon as one of these circumstances 
is given, the existence of all the others is demonstrated. 
The only problem then is to determine them ; and it 
is in this conviction, and with the indications furnished 
by the known element, that the physiologists invent 
experiments adapted to discover the unknown elements. 
It is sufficient, for example, to discover a new por- 
tion of the body, in order to be sure that it is designed 
for some use, and consequently to seek the phenome- 
non which it produces, or which it helps to produce, 
the manner in which it produces it, the circumstances 
under the influence of which it produces it, and the 
end for which it produces it. In like manner, if we 
discover a new effect in the human body, we are at 
once sure that this effect is produced in a certain mode 
and for a certain end, by an organ which acts under 
the influence of certain controlling circumstances. 
Thus the discovery of the organ, or that of the effect, 
or that of either of the five elements of a phenomenon, 
is a sufficient proof of the existence of all the others ; 
and it is because the known element reveals them, 
that we commence our investigation. In this way, 
the position of the valves of the veins conducted Har- 
vey to the discovery of the phenomenon of the circula- 
tion of the blood. 

5. Even when observation does not succeed in dis- 
covering all the circumstances of a function, the phy- 
siologists are by no means less certain that these cir^ 
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cumfitaiL^s exi@t. Thus, although the operation of 
the secretion . of bile had nerer been detected, we 
should believe with no less strength of conviction, that 
an operation was carried on in the interior of the 
organ, for the production of bile. 

Such are the principal characteristics of the method, 
pursued by the physiologists, in the study of the pbe? 
nomena of life. It follows that all their processes are 
the consequence of a primary notion, which, in their 
view, has the evidence and the authority of an axiom, 
namely, that every possible phenomenon necessarily 
implies the five circumstances or elements, which we 
have designated. For, as long as they have not deter- 
mined these five circumstances in the study of a func- 
tion; they do not regard this function as completely 
known ; but as soon as they have determined them, 
they regard the study of this function, on the contrary, 
as entirely finished ; the instant, moreover, they know 
a single one of these circumstances, they begin to m- 
vestigate the others ; and, finally, even when they are 
unable to discover them all, they continue no less 
certain that these circumstances exist. ~4nd what 
proves that they justly regard these five circumstances 
as the constituent elements of every phenomenon, is 
Ihe fact, that so long as one of them, at least, is not 
known, they must remain perfectly ignorant of the 
existence of the phenomenon, while on the other hand, 
as soon as one of them is discovered, the existence 
of the complete phenomenod is immediately demon- 
strated. 

But how do the physiologists obtain this notion of 
the constituent circumstances of every phenomenon 1 

e2 
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It is evident that it is not derived from physiologj 
itself, since it is by virtue of this notion that their pro- 
cedure is determined in the study of physiological 
phenomena. It cannot, moreover, be the experience 
that any specific phenomenon contains these five con- 
stituent circumstances, that has given birth to the no- 
tion ; for we cannot infer from the fact that they have 
been observed in one or many phenomena, that they 
must necessarily be found in all. Now, such is the 
force of this notion, that the physiologists are certain 
that every possible phenomenon comprises these five 
elements ; at least, they proceed as if they had no doubt 
on the subject. This notion, then, is not derived either 
from physiology or experience ; it exists in the minds 
of the physiologists, prior to physiology itself; and 
since it is universal, applicable to all cases, we cannot 
suppose that it is merely the result of experience, be- 
cause experience can never extend to all possible 
cases. When we consider the subject, we recognise 
in this notion one of those principles of common sense, 
one of those self^vident axioms, which are found, we 
know not how, in the understanding of all men, and 
which reveal to us, with a certaintjr, that we are in- 
clined neither to examine nor contest, those truths, of 
which we have never had experience and which we 
can never verify. 

Just as eViefy change, that is, every phenomenon, is 
necessarily regarded by us as having a cause, so when- 
ever a cause produces an effect, we know that it ope- 
rates in a certain manner in order to produce it ; and 
just as the idea of an operation is inevitably associated 
in our minds, with that of the production of an effect 
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by a cause, so it is impossible for us to conceive that 
a cause should act without a specific purpose, or that 
it should produce a useless effect. We regard every 
thing which takes place as having not only a cause but 
an end, not only an end but a reason for taking place ; 
so that the idea of change or of phenomenon necessarily 
involves that of cause, of operation, of end, and of suffix 
dent reason. Neither of these ideas can be separated 
from the rest ; if one is presented, they are all pre- 
sented ; they form together the complete idea of the 
production of a phenomenon, and we cannot but be- 
lieve that this idea is the true and universal expression 
of the nature of things. Hence, in the application, as 
soon as a phenomenon is exhibited to us by one of 
these constituent circumstances, we forthwith imagine 
all the others, and are convinced that they exist, 
whether we can discover them or not. 

The principle of the method, pursued by the physio* 
logists, is nothing but this natural conception of the 
constituent elements of a phenomenon, with the dif> 
ference only that they see the cause in the organ, that 
is to say, in the part of the body, which is the scene 
of the production of the phenomenon. This modifi- 
cation is important and deserves to be further ex- 
plained. 

With the exception of the thinking and acting cause, 
of which we are conscious within us, every other 
cause escapes our observation. In the study of the 
phenomena of nature, accordingly, we are obliged to 
conceive the existence of causes, without being able to 
determine them. Hence the idea which we form of 
every cause is always the same, namely, that of a force 
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or principle which has the power of producing the 
effects which we behold. This idea comprises no 
material element ; on the contrary, the difference is so 
great between the idea which we form of a force and 
that which we have of a body, that we are compelled 
to regard force as incorporeal by nature, although we 
can assume the hypothesis that it resides in a body, qx 
even conceive of it as the property of a body. When, 
therefore, we see a phenomenon take place, and we 
begin to suppose the cause of it, we do not refer it to 
a body nor to a certain part of a body, but to an un- 
known force, the idea of which by no means implies 
that of body or of matter ; such is the natural induG- 
tion ; and in physics, where the phenomena take place 
almost indiscriminately in every variety of bodies, we 
do not pass beyond this induction. But when an ef- 
fect is always and exclusively manifested in a certain 
body or in a certain part of a body, we not only sup- 
pose a cause for it, but we conceive that the particular 
body or the part of the body, in which it is manifested, 
is organized with reference to the production of this 
effect ; and this supposition is changed into conviction, 
when we perceive relations of affinity or dependence, 
between the organization of the body or the part of the 
body, and the effect which it constantly exhibits. This 
holds true with regard to all the specific phenomena 
of organized bodies. There is such a connexion be- 
tween every phenomenon of this kind and the part of 
the body in which it is produced, that not only the 
phenomenon is never produced elsewhere, but besides, 
if the part be impaired or destroyed, the phenomenon 
also is impaired or destroyed. It is oilen possible, 
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even to perceive in what manner the construction of 
the material part contributes to the production of the 
phenomenon. In that case the idea of the phenome- 
non is associated, not merely as usual, with that of a 
force which produces it, but even with that of the ma- 
terial part which is the exclusive organ, and which 
seems to be the indispensable instrument of the produc- 
tion. As then, it appears evident, that the cause cannot 
operate without the organ, the cause is naturally placed 
by science in the organ itself; the organ which is visi- 
ble becomes the representative of the cause, which is 
invisible, and at last, these two conditions of the phe- 
nomenon are confounded and identified. 

It is in this way that the physiologists have been 
universally led to substitute the organ for the cause, in 
conceiving of the constituent elements of a phenome- 
non ; for example, in the phenomenon of digestion^ 
instead of distinguishing between the cause of digestion 
which is unknown, and the organ of digestion which 
is the stomach, they direct their sole attention to the 
stomach, which they regard as at once the principle 
and the^ instrument of the phenomenon. In the study 
of a particular phenomenon, we are no doubt brought 
to the same result, by thus taking the organ for the 
cause ; since, on the one hand, as the cause is beyond 
our reach, we must limit our observation to the organ, 
and on the other, as the cause always acts by the me- 
dium of the organ, when we refer the phenomenon to 
the organ, we refer it to the cause. ' Still, as we can 
never impair the truth, without injury, this confound- 
ing of two ideas in the researches of science, that are 
essentially distinct, has inveigled the physiologists into 
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H perfectly hypothetical system, with regard to the 
principle of the phenomena of life. They haye begun 
with making no distinction between these two ideas 
and have ended with considering their identity as an 
established truth. Each organ has become, in their 
Tiew, the principfe of the phenomena which it maoii- 
fests ; the stomach, of digestion ; the liver, of bile ; the 
brain, of thought. And as each organ is nothing hut 
a collection of material particles, it cannot be explained 
how a force can be the result of this collection of par- 
ticles, except by ascribing to the aggregation a power 
which is wanting to the elements ; and conceiving that 
the particles, — which in themselves do not possess the 
property of thinking, of digesting, of secreting bile, 
since they do not retain it when the aggregation is dis- 
solved, — ^merely by their orderly arrangement, consti- 
tute efficient causes that are capable of thinking, oi 
secreting, of digesting. We must assume, in a word, 
that the vital force is the result of a multitude of 
particular forces, which are themselves, each the re- 
sult of the particular organization of the different 
corporeal organs. Now a theory like this is a m^e 
hypothesis. For if we consider it as demonstrated, 
that the organ is indispensable to the production of the 
phenomenon, there is no fact, nor induction, nor ans^ 
logy, which authorizes us to believe, that the organ is 
the principle of this production. The sui^;K>sitioB of 
the distinction between the cause and the organ is not 
only in perfect accordance with facts, but it can be 
easily proved, that it does not involve the contradic- 
tions which are found in the oth^ hypothesis, nor the 
strange consequences, to say the least, which proceed 
from it. 
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In fine, whatever opinion we may adopt as to this 
particular question, it is evident, that the organ of the 
physiologists is nothing but the unknown cause of the 
phenomenon, identified, whether right or wrong, with 
the part of the body, in which the phenomenon is 
manifested. We cannot but recognise, in the idea 
which presides over their researches, the absolute no- 
tion of the constituent circumstances of every pheno- 
menon, as well as in their mode of proceeding, the 
constant and fruitful inspiration of this notion. 

The rank, which is held in the sciences of observa- 
tion, by certain primitive truths, as conceived by rea- 
son, is a fact, that deserves more attention than it has 
yet received. It is not true, as is commonly supposed, 
that axioms are the exclusive property of the sciences 
of reasoning. They belong also to the sciences of 
facts, and without them, observation cannot advance 
a step in the comprehension ^of nature. The notion 
of the constituent circumstances of every phenomenon, 
bears all the characteristics, and in the natural sciences, 
exerts all the influence of a genuine axiom. This no- 
tion is nothing else than the necessary law of every 
phenomenon, the expression of that which inevitably 
takes place, whenever a change is produced in nature. 
Whence do we obtain the knowledge of this law? 
How do we know that it is universal ? Why do we 
believe that all phenomena, pastj present, and future, 
in whatever corner of space they have been or can be 
produced, must be subject to this law 1 We have al- 
ready said that this conviction is not the product of 
experience. Experience does not reaeh to all possible 
cases, and in the phenomena which it lays hold of, it 
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would see only one fact succeeded by another, did not 
the notion of the law of every phenomenon aid it in 
discovering the relations which exist between these 
facts. The law of every phenomenon is a pure con- 
ception of reason, like all legitimate axioms. As soon 
as we perceive any change whatever, we know at once 
that it is an effect, that it has a cause, that this cause 
has acted to produce it, that it has been determined to 
produce it by some deciding influence, and, finally, 
that this effect becomes itself a cause, and produces, in 
its turn, some new result. All this is the product of 
reflection alone, before observation has ascertained 
the cause, the operation, the sufficient reason and the 
result. All this appears to us to be true, not because 
we see that it is, but because we know that it must be ; 
and precisely on account of this necessity, our reason 
confidently applies it to all possible cases, and regards 
it, as the universal law of every phenomenon. 

Without this primitive revelation, nature would be 
to us merely an incomprehensible enigma, and the facts 
of observation but sterile notions. We should perceive 
facts, we should be able to verify them ; but as we 
should be ignorant that they have causes and results, we 
should seek neither the facts, on which they depend, 
how they proceed from them, nor what consequences 
they involve. Every fact, therefore, would remain 
isolated in our view, and hence, our knowledge of 
these facts would be absolutely insignificant ; for it is 
not the fact itself, which it is important to know, but 
its law, that is to say, its origin and its consequences. 
Of what use to us, could be the knowledge, that food 
undergoes certain changes in the stomach, if we knew 
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neither why, nor how, nor to what end ? Would this 
information give us the slightest understanding of the 
phenomenon of digestion, or afford the least aid to the 
science of medicine in remedying the disorders of this 
function? And how could we discover the causes, 
the mode and the end of the production of this pheno- 
menon, if we were not instructed by our reason, that 
every phenomenon is produced in a specific manner, 
by specific causes, for a specific end, and were ac- 
cordingly led to turn our attention to the observation 
of these circumstances ? 

Nature is a drama of whicfi reason only teaches the 
plot. To the eye of sense, the world of phenomena is 
merely an ever-varying collection of isolated facts, a 
spectacle which has no significance. Its mystery is 
unfolded to us by reason alone,"which reveals, in every 
phenomenon, the consequence and the principle of 
another, and in the aggregate of all phenomena, an 
immense chain of causes and effects, of which univer- 
sal order is the admirable result. And such is the 
simplicity of this revelation, that it is entirely com- 
prised in the conception of the absolute law of every 
phenomenon, — a conception apparently trivial, but, in 
fact, most fruitful and sublime. 
^ This conception is the fundamental axiom in all the 
sciences of facts, the torch which guides their re- 
searches and the soul which animates their method ; 
the procedure of the physiologists in the study of the 
phenomena of life is derived from it, as a natural con- 
sequence. As the idea of a phenomenon, in our minds, 
is only the conception of the circumstances of which 
it is made up, so long as any function of life is not 
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manifested by some of these circumstances, we are of 
course, completely ignorant of it ; but as soon as one 
of them is presented, by virtue of our rational notions, 
the existence of the whole function is demonstrated to 
us ; and by virtue of the same notions we conceive of 
the circumstances which escape our observation. It 
only remains to determine them. It is to discover 
these, that the physiologist institutes his experiments, — 
an operation which would be impracticable or useless, 
if he did not previously possess the idea of that which 
he seeks, if the signs were not already in his mind, by 
which it could be recognised. Every physiological 
problem is necessarily resolved into this formula ; one 
or more constituent circumstances of a function being 
given, to determine the others. It is chance which 
presents the basis of the problem, and observation 
which solves it ; but it is reason which conceives and 
proposes it ; without this, there would be no investiga- 
tion and no solution, for there would be nothing to 
investigate or to solve. 

What has been said concerning the study of each 
function, is true of the study of life itself. In fact, 
life is nothing but a grand phenomenon. We cannot 
make it the subject of study, unless some natural mani- 
festation has revealed to us its existence. This natural 
manifestation of life has been made the point of de- 
parture for science, and still forms its primary divi- 
sions. 

It has always been perceived that man is preserved 
in life, that he produces his kind, aiid that he is in 
relation with external things. These three phenomena, 
universally exhibited, have suggested the inquiry, bow 
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tfaej are produced ; and thus commenced the study of 
the functions of- nutrition, of reproduction, and of 
relation. 

It was soon discovered that each of these great 
phenomena was only the result of several particular 
phenomena, and proceeded not from a simple opera- 
tion performed in a single organ, but from a series of 
particular operations, performed in a multitude of dif- 
ferent organs, concealed in various parts of the body. 
The primary divisions were then subdivided, and the 
functions observed in detail, in proportion as their 
-^existence was made known by one of their constituent 
circumstances. 

This process constitutes the science of physiology. 
It submits the particular functions to investigation, in 
order to comprehend those which are general. It will 
be completed, when having determined the particular 
functions and discovered their harmony, it shall attain 
to the comprehension of the general functions ; and, 
when having gained a clear conception of these, it 
shall present a solution of the enigma of life itself. 
Such is the method of the physiologists. If we have 
succeeded in explaining the fundamental notion on 
which it rests, it will be easy to show how the physio- 
logists have met with certain facts of consciousness in 
their path, which they have been forced to recognise 
and adopt. 

Among the phenomena of life, there are some which 
are altogether independent of the intelligent, voluntary 
and sensible principle. Such, almost without excep- 
tion, are all the phenomena which compose the func- 
tions of nutrition and reproduction. It is not the 
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intelligent, volantary and sensible principle which de- 
termines them, which produces them, or in which thej 
are accomplished. All the constituent circumstances 
of these phenomena are exterior to it ; and as we have 
no consciousness of any thing, except what passes 
within us, we have no consciousness of any of these 
circumstances. They are all material facts made 
known to us by sensible observation. 

But the case is different with regard to the pheno- 
mena which compose the functions of relation. The 
intelligent, voluntary, and sensible principle is always 
involved in the accomplishment of these phenomena. 
It is always either their point of departure or their 
subject. It is this which feels, in the phenomenon of 
sensation ; perceives, in that of perception ; and wills, 
in that of voluntary action. It is within it, therefore, 
that the determining circumstance of this last phenom- 
enon is produced, and that the two others are accom- 
plished. In other words, will, sensation and thought, 
integrant elements of every phenomenon of rdatien^ 
are facts of consciousness, which never fall under sen- 
sible observation. 

Besides, the existence of the phenomena of relation 
is revealed to us, in the first place, by these three cir- 
cumstances. Previously to physiological researches, 
what do we know, in fact, of the functions of relation ? 
We know that we have a perception of external things, 
that they give us certain sensations, and that we have 
the power of voluntary action. Such is the primitive 
idea, the natural idea, which we have of the functions 
of relation. Sensation, will, perception, are therefore 
the primitive circumstances known of these functions i 
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and it is from these that we start, in order, first to oon« 
ceive, and then to discover the other circumstances, 
purely physiological, of the phenomena of relation. 
We ask ourselves, how do we perceive external things, 
how does motion follow our volition ? And it is by 
virtue of these questions, that physiology has deter- 
mined by experiment, the intervention of the nerves 
and the brain in the production of sensation and 
thought, and that of the brain, the nerves and the 
muscles in the execution of the voluntary motions. 
If we had not been apprised by our consciousness that 
we feel, that we perceive, that we will, we should 
nev^r have sought and consequently should never have 
discovered the material circumstances of the phenom^ 
na of relation. It is not only true, therefore, that will, 
sensation and thought, which are facts of conscious- 
ness, enter as constituent circumstances into every 
phenomenon of relation ; but also, that by them we are 
made acquainted with these phenomena, and start from 
them when we engage in their study. 

We accordingly find the facts of consciousness so 
deeply involved in the functions of relation, that it is 
impossible, not only to conceive of these functions, 
in a complete manner, but even to form the least idea 
of them, if these facts are not taken into consideration. 
It is easy, at the present day, to comprehend the ne- 
cessity by which the physiologists have been forced to 
admit them into the science of the phenomena of life, 
although they cannot be detected by the scalpel or 
microscope. In reducing the phenomena of relation 
to their physiological elements, they would not only 
mutilate the notion of these phenomena, but plunge 
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themselTeB into the grossest contradiction; for how 
could thejr denj sensation, when they were investigat- 
ing the manner in which it was produced? How 
could they deny the perception of external things, 
when they were examining the mode, by which we ob- 
tained it 1 How coald they deny the existence of the 
will, when they were inquiring, by what instruments 
in our organization, the motions, which we character- 
ize as voluntary, are executed ? Clearly, one of two 
things was necessary ; either to renounce the study of 
the functions of relation, or to recognise volition, sen- 
sation, perception, as authentic and incontestable facts. 
If the physiologists had denied these three facts of 
consciousness, they would have denied the point of 
departure for their researches ; they would have denied 
the functions of relation themselves ; for if we do not 
feel, if we do not perceive, if we do not will, there is 
no longer any relation between us and external things ; 
there remain only impressions which do not reach us, 
and motions which do not proceed from us. 

The physiologists, it is true, have not hesitated a 
moment in view of these contradictions ; they have 
even passed them by without notice. Precisely as they 
follow their method without comprehending its princi- 
ple, they have admitted the facts of consciousness, by 
simple good sense, without giving any account to 
themselves of the necessity on which they are founded. 
Still, they cannot introduce into their results, these 
elements which differ so much from sensible facts, 
without perceiving the discrepancy. The facts of con- 
sciousness once being accepted, it must needs be re- 
cognised that they are of a different nature and are 
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perceived in a different manner from sensible facts ; for 
they are invisible and intangible. Once accepted as 
real and certain, it must needs be confessed that there 
are facts, which we can neither see nor touch, and 
which, notwithstanding, we can feel and observe and 
verify with certainty. It must needs be admitted, in a 
word, that there are two orders of facts equally real, 
two modes of observation equally possible, two autho- 
rities in matters of fact equally incontestable, and two 
sciences of observation, distinguished by their objects, 
their instruments and their processes, but each equally 
authentic. All these admissions are the necessary 
consequence of admitting the facts of consciousness in 
the science of physiology. And this is expressly re- 
cognised in the greater part of the modern treatises on 
the subject. With merely a difference in form, it is 
clear, that enlightened physiologists, at the present 
day, profess the same principles, with regard to the 
reality of internal facts, and the necessity of submitting 
them, like sensible facts, to the processes of the expe- 
rimental method, which we have endeavored to estab- 
lish in the course of this Preface. 

We may be encouraged by this example to hope, 
that the exclusive maxim of the naturalists respecting 
the principle of certainty, is losing its authority, and 
that they will not hesitate to abandon an opinion, 
which they have adopted without examination, and 
which they retain merely by habit, — which the physio- 
logists were the first to desert, merely because the 
nature of their researches led them to perceive the 
weakness of its foundation, at a little earlier period. 

The naturalists firmly believe, with every body else, 
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that man thinks, that he wills, that he feels ; they do not 
refuse to allow a place to these facts, among the most 
certain which they have discovered, and to endorse 
them with their own hand. But in what way do we 
ascertain these facts, and obtain the assurance of their 
reality ? This is a question which does not enter the 
minds of the naturalists, so long as their researches are 
directed only to the motions of the stars, the structure 
of the earth, the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, the 
comparative anatomy of animals, the phenomena of 
chemistry and physics ; and yet, as they make all their 
discoveries with the senses, they imperceptibly slide 
into the opinion, that it is only sensible facts which are 
susceptible of scientific certainty, and that sensible 
observation is the only legitimate source of knowledge. 
This opinion at length becomes rooted in their minds, 
and is formed into a precise and rigorous system. At 
a subsequent period, when some of them begin to make 
man an object of study, they at first proceed as they 
have done before ; with a knife in one hand, and a 
magnifying-glass in the other, they begin to dissect, 
they enumerate the different parts, they observe the 
motions and all other phenomena which fall under 
their senses. This succeeds to a charm, so long as 
the observer does not pass the limits of anatomy, and 
the phenomena of nutrition and reproduction; but 
beyond those limits, the affair grows complicated. It 
is not easy to abstract the will in the voluntary motions; 
nor sensibility and intelligence, in the phenomena of 
sight and hearing. Thought, sensation, volition, must 
therefore intervene. The naturalist is then struck 
with the fundamental difference between these facts 
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and sensible facts. He cannot but remark that the 
one class is not brought to his notice in the same man- 
ner with the other. With his habits and his princi- 
ples as a naturalist, he is amazed at his own confi- 
dence, in admitting facts, which he has neither seen 
nor touched. He begins, perhaps, to hesitate, he is 
tempted to reject them as illusions, or as impressions 
which are foreign to science and worthy of suspicion. 
But he is soon obliged to perceive that a skepticism 
like this would be folly, and his good sense getting the 
better of the narrow and classical ideas of his scientific 
education, he ends with acknowledging the reality of 
these facts, and of all the consequences to which they 
give birth. 

But, it is evident upon reflection, that all these ad- 
missions are, in truth, involved in the spontaneous 
belief of the naturalists, that man feels and wills and 
thinks ;'for if these facts are certain, it follows, as they 
are not derived from sensible observation, that there are 
facts of another nature, which can be discovered and 
verified with certainty. But this consequence remains 
out of view in the conviction of the naturalists. They 
do not suspect it. And it is because they do not per- 
ceive it, that they hold to their exclusive opinion with 
regard to the principle of certainty. This opinion^ 
then, we may say, is merely a temporary prejudice, 
which cannot fail to pass away, with so many others, 
before the light of common sense. 
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It would now remain to examine the question, 
whether, as there are facts within us of a different 
nature from sensible facts, there be not also within ns 
a reality of a different nature from sensible reality, a 
ioul, as it is called, distinct from the body, and to which 
we must refer all the facts of consciousness as their 
principle or their actual subject ? In other words, are 
we to believe in a special being, of which sensibility, 
Tolition, intelligence, are the specific attributes, and 
which is as distinct from material realities as these 
phenomena are distinct from material phenomena! 
Or is it more correct to believe that these phenomena 
emanate from some organ of the body, the function of 
which is to produce them, as the function of the sto- 
mach is to digest, and that of the liver to secrete bile 1 

This question, in itself, is undoubtedly very import- 
ant ; but whatever solution we may give to it, the truth 
of what we have attempted to prove in this Discourse 
will not be affected. In fact, whether we admit a soul, 
or whether we refer to the brain, or to any other organ, 
the phenomena which its partisans ascribe to it, it is 
equally indispensable, if we wish to gain a complete 
knowledge of human nature, to reduce the phenome* 
na of consciousness to a science. For, to whatever 
principle these phenomena be referred, they always 
compose a part and a very important part of the phe- 
nomena of human nature ; as they are not perceptible 
to sensible observation, they must always be investi- 
gated by internal observation; the science of these 
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facts, in a word, must always be started, at the same 
time with physiology, must borrow its aid and lend it 
its own, so that, by their united efforts, the science of 
man may at length be rescued from the darkness, in 
which it has been plunged, and in which it will con* 
tinue to languish, so long as man is studied only in 
one aspect, so long as he is not examined without 
mutilation. 

It is equally evident, that the side which we may 
take on this question, is of no more importance in the 
study of the internal phenomena, than in that of the 
physiological phenomena. For to whatever principle 
the facts of consciousness be referred, they do not 
cease to be precisely what they are ; the nature of their 
Jaws remains what it is. The science of these facts 
and of the laws which govern them is, therefore, per- 
fectly independent of the solution of the problem in 
question. We may proceed with the same security to 
the observation of the one class and the investigation 
of the other, whether we give a solution to this pro- 
blem or leave it undecided. 

It would be wrong, then, to attack the certainty of 
the science of the facts of consciousness, by alleging 
the uncertainty of the question with regard to their 
principle ; and from the circumstance that the physio- 
logists and the metaphysicians were not agreed as to the 
nature of the intelligent, voluntary and sensible sub- 
ject, it would by no means follow, that they could not 
coincide with regard to the nature of the phenomena of 
intelligence, sensibility and volition. For the sake of 
illustrating this truth, and at the same time, of restor- 
ing a. celebrated discussion to its true place, and its 
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legitimate terms, we will add one or two rapid sugges- 
tions on the problem of the nature of the soul. 

When we closely examine the two leading opinions, 
between which the mind has been divided on this 
question, we perceive that, in reality, they are not so 
different, as we had at first supposed ; and that there 
is a far greater degree of misunderstanding than of 
actual contradiction, between the metaphysicians and 
the physiologists. 

For, what is the opinion of the metaphysicians? 
They think, that there is something in man, which has 
the capacity of feeling pleasure and pain, and the fa- 
culty of volition, knowledge and thought. 

What is the opinion of the physiologists ? As they 
deny none of these facts, neither can they deny that 
we have the capacity of experiencing the former, and 
the faculty of producing the latter. Only they ascribe 
this capacity and this faculty to the brain. And why ? 
Because their experiments have demonstrated, that the 
nerves, which are the conductors of sensation and the 
instruments of perception and volition, terminate in 
the brain or proceed from it ; and moreover, that when 
the brain is submitted to certain changes, the different 
properties or faculties in question, are also changed 
and even suspended. 

The metaphysicians cannot deny these facts and 
are forced to acknowledge, with the physiologists, that 
in man as he is, the production of the phenomena of 
consciousness depends upon the brain. 

Now what is this difference reduced to ? Precisely 
to this. The physiologists say that it is the brain 
which is the subject or the principle of these phenomena, 
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while the metaphysicians maintain that this subject or 
this principle is distinct from the brain, although the 
brain is, in fact, the indispensable cbndition of the 
modifications which it experiences, and the necessary 
instrument of the acts which it produces. 

The opinion of the metaphysicians is founded on the 
testimony given by consciousness, that it is the same 
thing within us, which wills, which feels and which 
thinks; for we have the consciousness that we will, 
that we think, that we feel. That which has con- 
sciousness is therefore identical both with that which 
wills, with that which feels, and with that which thinks ; 
hence it follows that the principle which wills, that 
which thinks, and that which feels are only one and 
the same principle, which has the consciousness of ali 
that it performs and all that it experiences. 

The consciousness not only testifies that it is the 
same principle which wills, which feels, and which 
thinks, but it also testifies, and the whole conduct of 
man proves it, that there are not within us twenty 
principles which will, which feel and which think. It 
recognises but a single one. 

The subject of the facts of consciousness is there- 
fore not only simple ; it is, moreover, one. 

If it be simple and one, it cannot be the cerebral 
matter, for that is made up of an infinite number of 
parts. If these parts were each endowed with intelli- 
gence, sensibility and will, there would be as many 
intelligent, sensible and voluntary principles as there 
are parts ; but this is in opposition not only to the 
consciousness, but to the whole conduct of man. If it 
be only one of these parts which is thus endowed, this 
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part 18 not identical with the rest ; it is, in reality, an 
existence of a different nature residing in the cerebral 
natter, but which is not the cerebral matter itself. 

Hence the metaphysicians conclude that the princi- 
ple of the facts of consciousness can, indeed, be in the 
brain, but cannot be the brain itself. 

But the physiologists have too much .good sense to 
believe that the white or gray matter of the brain is 
composed of thinking, willing and feeling particles. 
They regard the different parts of the brain as com- 
posing, by their arrangement, a single organ which 
possesses different properties of its own, and which do 
not belong to the parts which compose it ; just as the 
parts which compose the stomach, form by their 
arrangement, an organ which has the property of 
digesting, which is not possessed by the separate parts 
in themselves. 

While they refer the facts of consciousness to the 
brain, they accordingly recognise, with the metaphy- 
sicians, a single principle which feels, which thinks 
and which wills. The metaphysicians and the physio- 
logists are then perfectly agreed on every point but 
one; namely, the latter maintain that this principle, 
with regard to the unity and the properties of which, 
they are in entire accordance, is an organ, the brain ; 
while the metaphysicians contend that this principle is 
not the brain, but distinct from it, although it probably 
has its seat in the brain, and this organ is certainly its 
instrument. 

We do not deny that these two opinions lead to dif- 
ferent consequences ; for when the organ is dissolved, 
as we know it is dissolved by death, the principle is 
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destroyed ; while if it be distinct from the organ, its 
destructioa is impossible. We will not examine, ev^ 
Ibr a moment, which of these opinions is the moat 
intelligible. 

But we would point out the fact that the metaphj- 
«icians and the physiologists are perfectly agreed as to 
every thing which belongs to observation. The former 
do not deny any of the sensible facts demonstrated hy 
the latter, and these do not reject any of the facts of 
consciousness brought forward by the former. Start- 
ing from these common facts, they are agreed, more- 
over, as to every certain conclusion which can be ob- 
tained relative to the principle of the phenomena of 
consciousness. They admit, on both sides, that it 
must be capable of feeling, of willing, of thinking ; that 
it must be simple, that it is one ; they are compelled 
by facts to clothe it with all these attributes ; nobody 
calls them in question. 

Now where does the difierence between them com- 
mence 1 Beyond the limit of the facts in the case ; 
beyond rigorous inductions from these facts, at the 
point at which hypotheses begin to spring up. For 
the physiologists never have seen and never can see, 
whether it be the brain itself which feels, wills, and 
thinks ; and in the second place, the results of their 
observation with regard to the connexion between this 
organ and the phenomena of consciousness, can be as 
well explained on the supposition that the brain, like 
the nerves, is only the medium between the voluntary, 
intelligent and sensible princif^ and external objects, 
as on the supposition that it is itself, that principle. 
Hence it follows that this latter assertion is purely 
hypothetical. 
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It 18 possible, on the other hand, that a more exten- 
sWe and profound knowledge of the facts of conscioas- 
ness may bring to light conclusive reasons in favor of 
the opinion which refers them to a principle distinct 
from the cerebral organ, or that the hypothesis of the 
physiologists, upon a closer examination, may be showii 
to be absurd. We have already very plausible groonds 
for believing this ; but, hitherto, we are obliged to c<hi- 
fess that nothing absolutely decisive has been brought 
forward ; for, otherwise, the physiologists would have 
submitted to the evidence, as they have to that of the 
other facts of consciousness, which they admit ; and 
there would be no longer a question with regard to it. 
The opinion which ascribes the facts of consciousness 
to a principle distinct from every corporeal organ may 
thus far, accordingly, be considered as an hypothesis. 

The metiq>hysicians and the physiologists are then 
agreed, as far as any agreement could be demanded in 
the present state of science. They acknowledge every 
thing that can lay claim to certainty ; with regard to 
the rest, it is very natural that they should be divided. 
The latter, accustomed to regard the identity of the 
organs and of causes, as a demonstrated truth, and to 
refer every phenom^ion to the part of the body affected 
in its production, were not likely to make an excepticm 
in favor of the phenomena of consciousness, notwith- 
standing their peculiar character ; and the former, who 
discovered neither organ nor material condition in the 
spectacle of consciousness, would, of course, attribute 
the immaterial facts which they observed to a principle 
of the same nature. 

The difference of opinion, therefore, between the 
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metaphysicians and the physiologists is perfectly nata- 
ral. We could wish, merely for the benefit of science, 
that they should not be the dupes of their own opinions, 
that they should not regard pure suppositions as incon- 
testable truths. For this reason, we cannot but regret 
that the following expressions should have' fallen fironi 
the pen of M. Magendie. " The physiologist receives 
from religion the consoling belief of the existence of 
the soul ; but the severity of language and of logic, 
which is essential in a scientific discussion, requires 
us to treat of human intelligence as if it were the re- 
sult of a material organ."' But it appears to us that it 
is necessary, before this can be required by the logical* 
severity belonging to science, either that the produc- 
tion of the intellectual phenomena by a material organ 
be not an hypothesis, or, at least, that it be an hypo- 
thesis more clear, more probable, more in accordance 
with facts than the contrary supposition. Now, with- 
out wishing here to go to the bottom of the question, 
we believe that the following truths are incontestable. 
I. When we ascribe to any material organization 
whatever, the power of producing certain phenomena, 
we ascribe to it a faculty which we do not and cannot 
discover in it. We perceive, indeed, by experience 
that there is a connexion between the material organi- 
zation and the production of the phenomena ; but as 
this connexion would equally exist, if the organiza- 
tion, instead of being the principle of the production, 
were only the instrument, it is impossible to assign a 
reason for preferring the first supposition to the second. 

^ Pricis 6l6meniaire de phyHologie. Tom. I. p. 175. de 6dit. 
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The opinion, therefore, which identifies the caase of a 
phenomenon with its organ is merely an arbitrary en- 
planation which we may receive or reject at pleasure ; 
so far from being proved with regard to the brain, it 
cannot be proved of any organ of the human bod j. 

2. Observation discovers in the brain, as in every 
other organ, nothing but a mass of material particles, 
arranged in a certain manner. But how this mass of 
material particles is capable of producing any thing 
whatever, the physiologists have not the slightest con- 
ception. They have an idea of the material organiza- 
tion, but none at all of its productive energy. The 
word organ, used to denote the cause of certain phe- 
nomena, leaves in the mind no more clear an idea of 
this cause, than the word soul. They are two words 
used to denote an unknown cause, which is explained 
neither by one nor the other. Whether we say that 
the material organization has the power of producing 
certain phenomena, or that this power belongs to a 
principle distinct from the organization, in point of 
clearness, we gain nothing in either case. 

3. The manner in which we make use of different 
instruments, for the production of certain effects, or 
in which we apply certain natural forces, as water, 
wind or steam, to certain machines, helps us to con- 
ceive of the hypothesis of a force served by organ^. 
But we can, by no means conceive how material parts, 
which in themselves, have neither the property of 
digesting, nor of thinking, can constitute merely by 
their union and peculiar arrangement, digestive and 
thinking forces. Hypothesis for hypothesis, therefore, 
that of the distinction between the cause and the organ 
is the most intelligible. 
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4. As it is demonstrated that ihe organs of oenae 
and the nerves are indispensable to perception and to 
sensation, and yet are only instruments which neither 
feel nor know, and on the other hand that the nerves, 
the muscles and the members are equally indispensable 
to the production of voluntary motion, and yet are 
only powerless instruments in themselves, it is easy for 
us to conceive by analogy, that the brain, indispensable 
as it is to perception, sensation and voluntary motion, 
is in itself but another instrument, another condition 
of the production of these phenomena. As all the 
reasonings which go to prove that the brain is the 
principle of voluntary motion, the subject of sensation 
and intelligence, are founded on the fact that the brain 
is indispensable to the production of these phenomena, 
and that in proportion to the changes of the organ, the 
phenomena are changed, they can be a^^lied with the 
same rigor to the nerves, the muscles, the members of 
the body and the organs of sense. These reasonings, 
therefore, are not conclusive with regard to the brain, 
since they are not so, with regard to all parts of the 
body. If we find no difficulty in conceiving that these 
parts are instruments, we can find none in conceiving 
that the brain is an instrument also, while it is far from 
being etoy to regard it as a cause. In this point of 
view, the hypothesis of a distinct principle has a strik- 
ing advantage over the other, in respect of clearness. 

5. There can be taken from us, one after another, 
by different changes in the brain, all our sensations, 
all our perceptions, all our voluntary motions, and 
even the direction of motion. The same effect is 
produced by certain diseases. But no disease, no 
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operation has yet-been able to defmre ns of will. This 
can be easily explained on the hypothesis of the meta- 
physicians, but not on that of the physiologists. On the 
one hand, sensations and perceptions come to us from 
without ; if we suppress the instruments, we may 
intercept the sensations ; on the other hand, in order to 
execute and to direct Toluntary motions, we need 
instruments and obedient instruments, which are not 
disorganized ; but in order to will, we need nothing ; 
and if the voluntary principle be distinct from the 
brain, no operation on the brain should be able to 
destroy it. But if, on the contrary, the organ itself be 
the voluntary principle, by producing a change in the 
organ, we must change or suppress the voluntary 
faculty, and it would be surprising that no operation, 
no disease has yet been known to produce this result. 
This observation is sufficient to show, that in its appli- 
cation to the brain, the hypothesis of the physiologists 
is not even the most probable.' 

After the preceding remarks, it appears that scien- 
tific rigor by no means required that M. Magendie 
should consider the phenomena of intelligence as the 
results of a material organ. 

It required it so much the less, as before writing the 
passage which we have quoted, the able physiologist 
had just written the following. '< The intelligence of 
man is composed of phenomena so different from every 
other natural manifestation, that we refer them to a 
special existence which is regarded as a divine emana- 

» Many other phyBiological facts confirm what we have here 
advanced. But we cite only an instance ; we do not discuss the 
question. 
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tion, and the primary attribute of which is immortal- 
ity." What the author affirms in this remark of the 
phenomena of intelligence is equally true of the phe- 
nomena of will, of sensibility, and of all the facts of 
consciousness without exception, since they are all 
equally destitute of the attributes which characterize 
material phenomena, and which render them percep- 
tible to the senses. Now, admitting this difference of 
nature between the facts of consciousness and sensible 
facts, we do not see how the severity of Idgic, which is 
essential to science, so imperatively demands that we 
should refer to principles of the same nature, these 
facts which are of such a different nature. If there be 
nothing in common between the phenomenon of diges- 
tion and that of thought, and we suppose it proved that 
the former proceeds from a material organ, does it ne- 
cessarily follow that the other proceeds from a material 
organ also 1 We . are not acquainted with the logic 
which makes any such demand. The logic, which we 
are familiar with, would rather perceive in the absolute 
difference of the phenomena, not indeed a reason for 
believing, but a very strong motive for presuming that 
they proceed^ from different principles ; and M. Ma- 
gendie himself seems to recognise this procedure of 
ordinary logic, when he confesses that it is the peculiar 
character of the phenomena of intelligence, which 
causes them to be referred to a specific being, distinct 
from the corporeal organs. Are there, then, two dif- 
ferent kinds of logic, or, has our celebrated physiolo- 
gist good reasons of his own for thinking that the 
induction, which is the least natural, has nevertheless 
the most truth ? If so, we do not believe that they are 
announced in his work. 
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We ask, finally, that in what we have now said, we 
should be understood only as wishing to show that the 
question concerning the principle of the internal phe- 
nomena has not yet been determined i¥ith scientific 
rigor ; that whatever opinion we may prefer with regard 
to it, it is a point on which the metaph jsacians and the 
physiologists ought at least to be agreed. There is 
another, on which also they should equally unite, 
namely, that this question will remain undetermined, 
so long as our knowledge of human nature sbaii con- 
tinue as it is ; for it is only on things which are un- 
known, that there is room for debate. 

Whence then is our light to come 1 Where are «e 
to seek for it ? In a more profound observation of the 
phenomena of human nature, and especially, in the 
study, which has been greatly neglected and which is 
yet in the back-ground, of the facts of consciousness. 

We have no desire to take aught from the import 
ance and the utility of physiology. Its researches aie 
of the most interesting character, and without the 
knowledge of the facts which it establishes^ the science 
of man can be only a false and mutilated image of the 
reality. But still the researches of physiology do not 
embrace the whole nature of man. It has its peculiar 
sphere, and it is evident at once, that this sphere can- 
not comprehend all the questions Irhich may be asked. 
It appears to us, therefore, that in the problem, with 
which we are concerned, though we may obtain some 
valuable information from physiology, we are not au- 
thorized to expect so much light from it, as from the 
science of the internal facts. 

For, in truth, what is the problem before us 1 To 
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determine the naitiire of the principle, or of the subject 
of these facts. Now, where does good sense direct us 
to seek for instrnction with regard to this principle T 
Is it not in the study of the phenomena which proceed 
from it I If the cause be revealed to Us in the effect, 
is it not in the nature of the effects, and in their laws, 
that we should seek the nature and the laws of the 
cause? Is it not absurd to interrogate physiology 
exdusiTely with regard to the principle of the pheno- 
mena, with which it is not concerned, and to examine, 
by sensible observation, the nature of a cause, whose 
effects are beyond its reach? M. Magendie regrets 
that physiology has not yet taken hold of the problems 
of ideology ; he has no hope of this latter science, so 
long as the physiologists disdain to concern themselves 
with it But is there not an error in this charitable 
yiew? It is, undoubtedly, to be wished that the sci- 
ence of the facts of consciousness should be cultivated 
with the same ardor and the same niethod, with that of 
the phenomena of life ; but unless the physiologists 
abandon the scalpel and the microscope for the obser* 
▼ation of consciousness,'they will never discover the 
laws of the internal facts; and the moment they aban* 
don these instruments, they will cease to be physiolo- 
gists. We are indeed desirous that physiologists should 
at the same time be metaphysicians, and metaphysi- 
cians, physiologists ; this is our most ardent wish, and 
the most judicious that can be formed for the benefit 
of the science of man. But this alliance between phy- 
siology and metaphysics will, by no means, confound 
their respective spheres. Human nature will always 
exhibit two orders of facts, which must be observed by 
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diftrent modes, and the study of which will always 
remain distinct in the science of man. Hence, there 
will always be certain questions which more especially 
belong to the study of the facts of consciousness than 
to that of physiological facts ; and among this number 
will always be the question relating to the principle of 
the facts of consciousness. 

It is therefore evident that if a solution can be ^riven 
to this question, it must be sought in the science of 
the facts of consciousness ; but it is no less evident, 
that in the actual state of this science, the question is 
premature. 

We must then, waive this problem for the present, 
as it naturally belongs to a later stage of psychological 
developement, and is important in relation to the doc- 
trine of immortality, but not to the study of the internal 
facts. Science is not yet in a state to approach it. 
Hitherto, there is but one point demonstrated, and 
agreed upon by both parties, namely, that the pheno- 
mena of conscioutoess are of a distinct nature, and 
bear no resemblance to the other phenomena of human 
organization. As they are beyond the limits of sensible 
observation, and are apprehended in a different manner, 
they must be made the object of a special science, 
which will form one of the divisions of the science of 
man. This science of the facts of consciousness, dis- 
tinguished from physiology by its instrument and its 
object, should bear a name which expresses and deter- 
mines this difference. The terra ideology is too nar- 
row ; for it designates only the science of a part of the 
internal facts. The term psychology ^ consecrated by 
usage, appears to U9 preferable, for it designates the 
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facts with which the science is occupied, by their most 
popular characteristic, namely, that of being attributed 
to the soul ; and as the principle of these phenomenaf 
still remains undetermined, it is of little consequence, 
whether it be called soul, or something else. The word 
does not prejudge the question, even in public opinion, 
as it is commonly understood that it continues to be a 
question. We hold then to the appellation psychology, 
with the wish that it may soon represent a science no 
less thoroughly cultivated, and in a manner no less 
methodical and rigorous, than its sister science, pAy- 
siohgy? 

V. DESIGN OF THIS PUBLICATION. 

Although we find, in every system of philosophy ^ 
numerous observations on the phenomena of the human 
mind, just as we find observations on the phenomena of 
nature, at the basis of all possible systems, invented to 
explain it ; the idea of submitting this class of facts to 
the experimental method, which Galileo applied to the 
facts of the physical world, can scarcely be dated beyond 
the eighteenth century. Descartes, who was endowed 
with such a rare psychological talent, did not form 
the conception of a science of the internal phenomena. 
Both his adversaries and himself continued to walk in 
the paths of antiquity ; the object of their researches 
was not the knowledge of the phenomena of the human 
mind, but the solution of certain questions on which 
they were divided. It was for the support of their 
opposing systems with regard to these questions, that 

1 See Note B. 
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they invoked, in their turn and with eqaal advantage, 
the docile testimony of observation. The same may 
be said of Leibnitz and Malebranche. Tbey were 
illustrious speculators, who regarded observation at the 
service of system, and exhausted their grenius, in the 
attempt to explain, by arbitrary hypotheses, two or 
three inexplicable facts, which they should have been 
satisfied with establishing. At length appeared Locke, 
and still later, his disciple Condillac, who may be con- 
sidered as the precursors of the genuine science of the 
interna] facts. We undoubtedly find, even in these 
philosophers, a preoccupation with certain problems, 
and if we perceive that they examine facts, it is usually 
for the purpose of destroying or justifying certain 
opinions. They too often reason instead of observing, 
and plead instead of describing. In a word, they bare 
not yet formed a precise conception of science, nor 
established a firm and constant habit of method. But 
it is no less true that observation, at last, takes the 
precedence over speculation in their method, and that 
the desire of gaining a knowledge of facts, becomes 
superior to the passion for explaining them. Their 
works indicate the transition from the dynasty of 
questions to the dynasty of science. They constantly 
exhibit the influence of the new spirit, which was then 
triumphant in the natural sciences, and which con- 
ducted Newton to the discovery of the system of the 
world. Nevertheless, before Dr. Reid, it must be said, 
that no one had a clear conception both of the purpose 
of philosophy and of its legitimate method. Like 
scholars who come forward into the world, before they 
have entirely cast off the yoke of their masters, Locke 
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and Condillac were imitators, in the midst of their 
innovations. They did not possess the strength to con- 
fine themselves to observation, and to transmit to their 
successors, those actual truths, which they had verified 
by experience. They were eager to erect a system on 
the basis of observation ; and as their observations 
were incomplete and could not have been otherwise, 
Iheir system like all others, presented the nature of 
man in disguise, while pretending to represent it. Reid 
appeared upon the stage, and struck with the obvious 
falseness of the theory of Locke, with regard to the 
human mind, began to investigate the cause of his 
errors. The method of Locke was good ; for it an- 
nounced, as a first principle, that we must observe the 
human mind in order to know it, and know it ip order 
to comprehend it. But Locke was not faithful in the 
application of his method. We cannot comprehend 
man without a thorough knowledge of his nature, but 
we cannot obtain a thorough knowledge of his nature, 
except by a complete process of observation. Now 
this thorough knowledge, like that of external nature, 
requires a long and difficult labor. No man can pre- 
tend to hit upon it at once. It is the result only of an 
extensive series of observations, carried on with care, 
and patiently examined and corrected. Every philo- 
sopher should consider himself merely a simple work- 
man in this grand undertaking, called upon to contri- 
bute the fruits of his experience, but to leave to the 
future the right which cannot be taken from it, namely, 
that of establishing a true and scientific theory of hu- 
man nature on the basis of a thorough knowledge of 
its phenomena. Locke anticipated the task of the 
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fiitare and hence proposed a theory, false, defective, 
and of coarse perishable* This has been clearly point- 
ed oat by Dr. Reid. He, moreorer, explained the 
reasons of this, by referring to the principles which we 
have jast announced. From that time, the Scottish 
school has continued faithful to these principles. It 
at first declared the necessity of the experimental me- 
thod, in all its rigor, and followed it with rare consci- 
Mitiousness. It devoted itself, with a spirit of admira- 
ble perseverance, to the task, by no means brilliant, 
but of the highest utility, of collecting observations on 
the phenomena of human nature, content with drawing 
rigorous inductions on the questions at issue, without 
aspiring to give them a complete and final solutiim. 
In this new career, the Scottish philosophy has been 
uniformly distinguished, by a singular good sense, a 
transparent deamess of expression, an uncommon sa- 
gacity and skilfulness in observation, and a candor and 
impartiality towards all philosophical opinions, alike 
honorable to individuals and to the method of the sys- 
tem ; since they only can be tolerant who walk in the 
kroadest paths of science.^ 

France, which had been long alienated fi'om philo- 
sophical science, by the distractions of the Revolution, 
was found, at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, on the same point on which England was found 
by Dr. Reid. What Locke had done for English phi- 
losophy, Condillac had done for French. After repose 
had succeeded to the storm, some of his disciples, wbo 
inherited his method and his clearness, revived his 

1 See Note C. 
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forgotten doctrines, and restored the broken thread of 
the national philosophy. They found minds, submis- 
sive to their instructions, and under their honorable 
auspices, France again entered the career of inquiry. 
The method of observation, adopted by the master, 
was proclaimed anew ; but at the same time, his syste- 
matic doctrines were embraced. It was inevitable, 
that this method, applied by fresh and unprejudiced 
minds, should sooner or later prove the insufficiency of 
the doctrines. Certain consequences that were drawn 
from them, odious to certain individuals, must needs 
have hastened on this discovery, by impelling those who 
revolted at them, to submit the philosophy of Condillac 
to a severe and critical examination. .We have nothing 
to say of these consequences. Although, in our opin- 
ion, the necessary results of the system, they were 
never perceived by the majority of the excellent men 
who defended the principles ; and as to the small num- 
ber who acknowledged them, they embraced them as 
the legitimate consequences of principles which they 
deemed incontestable ; they avowed them not as beau- 
tiful but as rigorous ; and for ourselves, we cannot but 
esteem and honor such scientific conscientiousness.- 
But, be this as it may, the philosophy of Condillac, 
betrayed by its consequences and by its peculiar me- 
thod, was loudly called in question by several distin- 
guished individuals, and at last submitted to a public 
discussion by M. Royer-Collard. In the three years 
of his teaching, this learned professor — who is no 
longer any thing to France but an eminent citizen — 
demonstrated, against the doctrine of Condillac, the 
flame which Reitl had demonstrated against the doc- 
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trine of Locke ; and, adopting the experimental method 
of the school of sensation, proved that the school had 
been unfaithful to the method. M. Cousin completed 
what M. Royer-CoUard had commenced.' Less occu- 
pied with the task, already accomplished, of refuting 
Condillac, and consequently less absorbed in the par- 
ticular question treated by this philosopher, all his 
efforts as a teacher were devoted to the method of 
psychology. He described its laws, and pointed out 
its requisitions; and then applying it successively to 
the principal facts of the human mind, he proved, with 
an irresistible evidence, that if the different schools of 
philosophy had proposed false theories with regard to 
these facts, it was because these schools had perceived 
only a portion of reality, and had drawn premature 
inductions from an incomplete observation. In bis 
eloquent extemporaneous discourses, which still echo in 
the memory of those who heard them, the necessity of 
applying the experimental method to the science of 
internal facts, of applying it with completeness and 
precision, of scrupulously abiding by the results of ob- 
servation and the inductions which proceed from it, 
and of strictly guarding against the spirit of system, 
was demonstrated by reasoning, confirmed by the his- 
tory of philosophy, and established on aa strong a 
foundation as the nature of human truth permits. 

The instruction of these two illustrious professors 
could not remain without fruit. And this fruit is now 
to be seen. Jn the minds of those, who were present at 
their lectures, there remains not a single doubt as to 
the new direction which must be taken by the r^ 
searches of philosophy. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
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concealed, that whatever effect has been produced on 
them, it scarcely reaches to the public at large. The 
hearers, in communicating their convictions, modify 
and of course weaken the grounds, on which they 
were originally built ; and for this reason we cannot 
too strongly regret that MM. Royer-Collard and Cousin 
have not, in this respect, followed the example of the 
professors of the Scottish school, who have written out 
and published their lectures and thus given currency 
to their doctrines in a popular form.^ 

We may add that it is not enough to destroy a false 
method and to indicate a new one. The excellence 
of the experimental method applied to the facts of the 
human mind, and especially, the possibility of this ap- 
plication can be completely demonstrated only by the 
results. The progress of a science and the discoveries 
which it makes are the best proof and the only ade- 
quate proof of the utility of the reform which it has 
experienced ; and, in France, this proof is still wanting x 
to all educated men who were not present at the lec- 
tures alluded to, or who have not been led to the same 
results by their own reflections. We must ascribe to 
this twofold cause the doubt and uncertainty which 
continue to hold public opinion in suspense with regard 
to this point. In truth, the prejudices of the natural- 
ists are shaken with some individuals, but still main- 
tain their ground with the greater number. The doc- 
trine of Condillac, though attacked, retains a certain 
degree of popularity. The prevailing instruction is 
still tinctured with barbarism. A multitude of theories, 

» See Note D. 
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which have no pretensions to a scientific character, 
which do not even indicate a suspicion in their au- 
thors that philosophy is a positive science, are coolly 
broached, while no critical judgment is aroused to tes- 
tify that such doctrines are unworthy of the country 
and the age ; in a word, nothing decisive among us 
yet announces, with clearness, a revolution of ideas in 
philosophy. They who anticipate it, who desire it, 
who long for it, unable any longer to listen to profes- 
sors who have been reduced to silence, are calling for 
books which it is much easier to conceive of than to 
execute. 

This want will, undoubtedly, sooner or later be sa- 
tisfied, and the new school of philosophy ere long give 
birth to positive productions, which will confirm its 
doctrines and spread abroad its ideas. Meanwhile, it 
appears to us that no better service can be rendered to 
the public, than to present it with some of the labors 
of the Scottish school, which professes the same me- 
thod and which has applied it to systematic investiga- 
tions on the phenomena of the human mind. The first 
volume of one of the principal works of this school, 
Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, by Dugald Stew- 
art, has been translated into French by M. Prevost of 
Geneva; M. Farcy, former pupil of the Normal School, 
is about publishing the translation of the second volume. 
We have reason to hope that the works of Dr. Reid, 
a great part of which are already translated by some 
friends of science, will also be given to the public. 
For ourselves, we have thought that we should do a 
valuable service, by publishing this little work, which 
presents in a few pages, the principal results of the 
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Scottish philosophy on the moral phenomena of the 
human mind.^ 

As to the considerations with regard to the psycho- 
logical method which we have brought forward in this 
Preface, the few hints now given on the actual state 
of philosophy in France, will sufficiently explain the 
length to which they have been extended. If they 
shall impart to a few individuals a just idea of the sci- 
ence of the human mind, and of the process, by which 
it should be cultivated, our end will be attained. 
However unworthy they may be of the subject, we 
hope that the masters who have introduced us into 
this career, will find in them some traces of their 
teaching. 

1 See Note £. 
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II. 

ON ECLECTICISM IN MORALS. 
1825. 



If every man must needs become a philosopher in 
order to distinguish good from evil, if he must decide 
between Zeno and Epicurus, before he can understand 
his duty, morality would be as foreign from the affairs 
of the world as the higher mathematics, and it would 
be more difficult to form an honest man than a great 
geometrician. Two or three individuals, in an age, 
might act with a knowledge of the subject ; the others, 
escaping responsibility by means of their ignorance, 
would have nothing to do with God or with justice. 
The penal code would be ridiculous, the jury a nullity, 
and the organization of society absurd. 

Fortunately for the public good and the honor of 
our institutions, when, on a clear moon-light night, as 
every body in the village is asleep, the peasant, who 
has never philosophized in his life, looks with a long- 
ing eye on the magnificent fruits which hang on the 
trees of his wealthy neighbor, it is in vain that he en- 
courages himself by the absence of every witness, that 
he calculates how little harm would be done by the 
action, and comparing the luxurious life of the rich 
with the toils of the poor, the delights of the one with 
the hardships of the other, instinctively feels every 
thing which has been set forth by Rousseau, with 
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regard to the inequality of conditions and the excel- 
lence of the Agrarian law — all this combination of 
passion and sophistry meets with something incorrupt- 
ible in his nature^ which persists in calling the action 
by its right name and in deciding that it is wrong to 
commit it. It matters not, whether he resists or yields 
to the temptation ; if he yields, he knows that he does 
wrong ; if he resists,, that he does right ; in the former 
case, his conscience will assume the office of the crimi- 
nal court, in the latter, it will look to heaven for the 
recompense, which God is expected to bestow upon 
virtue. 

In what school of philosophy, has this poor man 
learned his duty ? And, if he knows it, what are the 
researches of philosophers ? Perhaps, howevet*, as he 
has never read the philosophers, the sermons of the 
clergyman and the provisions of the law have taught 
him that thefl is a crime. But if the clergyman were 
to preach, that it is a sin for him not to bring a tenth 
of his harvest to the parsonage, he would not believe 
a word of it. If he were to read in the penal code 
that twenty persons may talk together, without outrag- 
ing justice, but not twenty-one, he would not compre- 
hend what l^e read. Whence is the difference ? The 
authorities are the same, but in the one case, they are 
accepted by conscience and in the other, resisted. 
We have all possible respect for philosophy, for the 
penal code, and for sermons, but we like to see each 
in its place. And since the peasant, without being a 
philosopher, distinguishes good from evil, passes judg- 
ment on the provisions of the code, approves or disap- 
proves the precepts of his clergyman, we cannot but 
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Miere that hepo a B eopc a a standard of moral estimation, 
which he has obtained neither from the catechism, the 
code, nor philosophy ; that this standard, usually called 
eamscienee, since it is not derived from them, precedes 
them ; since it corrects their decisions is superior to 
them; and since it has the twofold advantage over 
them of priority and authority, is capable of explaining 
their origin, instead of being obliged to refer to them 
its own. 

And if this be the case, we cannot measure the rear 
sonableness or the degradation of the conscience of 
man, by its conformity to the precepts of the catechism, 
the articles of the code, or the maxims of philosophy; 
but on the contrary, we must decide that the catechism 
is reasonable or absurd, the code just or unjust, the 
philosophy good or had, in proportion as they give a 
faithful or unfaithful representation of human con- 
science. 

And hence, we perceive that all catechisms, codes 
and systems of philosophy must be merely the different 
interpretations, expressions, translations of the con- 
science of the human race. And as every translation, 
on the one hand, presupposes a text and reproduces it 
more or less exactly, and on the other, no translation 
can attain to complete precision, it follows, that all 
catechisms, codes and systems necessarily represent 
the conscience of man, but always more or less modi- 
fied, more or less imperfectly and unfaithfully repro- 
duced. 

All catechisms, all codes, all systems, therefore, 
have a greater or less share of truth and a greater or 
less share of error ; of truth, by the necessity of their 
origin; of error, by reason of human infirmity. 
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In their aspects of truth, they all coincide ; for troth 
must be always the faithful expression of one and the 
same reality, that is to say, of human conscience. 
Hence they do not divide and cannot divide except on 
their elements of error. The war of catechisms, of 
codes, and of systems must therefore be absurd ; for it 
is only error which causes the combat and only error 
which is gained by it. Good sense and the love of 
truth, accordingly, would combine with charity to put 
down intolerance. 

A reasonable man, therefore, would declare himself 
neither for nor against any catechism, any code, any 
system ; for he knows that they all contain a portion 
of truth which he would not wish to reject, and a por- 
tion of error which he would not wish to admit. He 
would declare himself for truth, wherever he sees it, 
and against error, wherever it appears ; in other words, 
he would seek in every opinion the aspect of human 
conscience which it represents, and assemble them all 
before common sense, their necessary point of de- 
parture. 

Placed in the common centre, from which the au- 
thors of all catechisms, of all codes, of all systems, 
must needs have taken their start, that is to say, in the 
reality of the human conscience, he would have a vivid 
perception of the eternal germs of all moral doctrines, 
in whatever form they have been manifested, germs 
which are only different aspects of the same reality, 
identical in their essence, but exhibited in the greatest 
.outward variety. He would see how the mind of man 
has successively reproduced this invariable reality, in 
t thousand different shapes ; always making it perceived 
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eterj divenitj of ottUine, and always giviitg it 
aome new modification ; always exhibiting a part of il, 
bat never the whole; unable to^r^resent any thuig 
bat this, and yet never making the representation equal 
to the reality. 

A reasonaUe man, th^efore, would not attach him- 
self to any schooU to any sect, to any party ; but yet 
he would not fall into indifference or into skepticisnt 
This mode of regarding human opinions is what we 
call Eclecticism. 

Eclecticism is not skepticism. Skepticism denies 
that there is any such thing as truth, or that it can be 
distinguished from error. Eclecticism not only admits 
the existence of truth, but it determines in what it eon* 
sists, and hence, the means by which it can be rec<^ 
nised. It contends for the existence of two things, 
namely, reality and the idea which is the image of it 
Reality is neither true nor false, the idea alone is ca- 
pable of being one or the other. It is true when it is 
conformed to reality, false when it differs from it 
Mow the idea, by its very nature, can be inspired only 
by reality ; therefore it necessarily reproduces some 
portion of reality ; therefore it is necessarily true. But 
by reason of the limited and feeble nature of the intel- 
ligence which perceives reality, the idea can never be 
complete or exact ; it can never be complete, because 
intelligence can never embrace the whole of reality; it 
can never be exact, because intelligence can never 
seize, with entire jfidelity, the portion of reality which 
it embraces ; and if it could do this, it would be unable 
to translate what it has seen into the language of ideas, 
nor what it has placed in the idea, into the language 
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of words. Every opinion, therefore, is as necessarily 
fidse as it is necessarily true. Eclecticism, therefore, 
as it rests on the nature of the idea, ought not abso- 
icitely to admit or to reject any <^inion, but, starting 
from reality, which is the indispensable type of every 
opinion, it should seek in the opinion what is con- 
formed to the t3rpe and admit it, and what is inaccurate 
and exclusive, and reject it. 

Still less is Eclecticism indifference. By admitting 
no opinion exclusively, it does not pretend that there 
is no choice between opinions, but that none can claim 
to be perfect It prefers a particular code, catechism 
and system ; but, on account of its very love of truth, 
it is unwilling to affirm that this code, catechism, and 
system contain the whole truth and nothing but the 
trutb. It does not adopt the views of the Caliph Omar 
and would not burn the library of Alexandria ; and it 
does not adopt them, because such a fanaticism, so far 
from subserving the cause of truth, would sacrifice it, 
so far from doing homage to the perfect original, would 
bow down before its dim and unworthy image. 

The characteristic principle of Eclecticism, the 
principle, in fact, which gives it birth, is the profound 
conviction that the world of opinions is only the image 
of the world of realities, and that accordingly opinions 
must be judged neither by themselves nor their conse- 
quences, neither by the antiquity of their origin nor 
the influence of their authors, neither by the character 
and numbers of their partisans, nor by any standard 
whatever, but their conformity to reality ; so that to 
examine an opinion, without a previous knowledge of 
the reality which it undertakes to represent, is to wish 
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for the end without rotking use of the means. The 
substitution of this genuine criterion, instead of the 
multitude of false criteria, which have hitherto been 
adopted, is the product of modern Eclecticism. This 
is its true spirit, its necessary and only result. Hence, 
the conviction that every opinion is necessarily true and 
necessarily false ; hence, the selection of what is true in 
each ; hence, the universal tolerance which it advo- 
cates ; hence, the historical, reconciling, diffusive spirit, 
which goes forth from it, visits the opinions of every 
country and of all ages, adapts itself to every place, 
comprehends every language, admits every system as 
the result of observation for future use, gleans in every 
field but stopa in none, because partial truth is every 
where, but complete truth is not to be found in any 
country, in any age, with any individual. 

This new spirit, introduced into the natural sciences, 
has superseded the reign of opinions by that of obser- 
vation, and has caused them to make more progress in 
fifty years than they had done before since the begin- 
ning of the world. 

This new spirit, introduced into the province of 
criticism, is destined to reconcile the Romantic School 
with the Classical, as two different points of view of 
actual beauty. ^ 

Thanks to this spirit, the friends of Mozart are ena- 
bled to admire Rossini ; and the partisans of David to 
comprehend, how new paths may be struck out in 
painting without leading to barbarism. 

Thanks to this spirit, the advocates of a republic 
understand how freedom can exist in a monarchy ; and 
soon perhaps, the advocates of monarchy will under- 
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Stand how morality and happiness can be found in a 
republic. 

Thanks to this spirit, the new philosophers pdrceive 
that there is philosophy in Christianity, and the new 
Christians that there is religion in philosophy. 

Thanks to this spirit, modern. French philosophy no 
longer swears by Condillac, and no longer feels the 
need of swearing by any one. It publishes Plato, 
Proclus and Descartes ; it interprets Locke, Reid and 
Kant, brings together different countries and distant 
ages, every where searches out what is true and what 
is false, and sounding the depths of human nature, 
which is the philosophical reality, silently prepares a 
treaty of peace between all systems, which France 
perhaps is destined to see one day signed at Paris. 
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ra. 

ON GOOD AND EVIL. 
1824. 

If there were no such thing for man as good or 
evil, every thing would be equal to him, all conduct 
alike indifferent ; there would be no reason for acting 
m one way rather than in another; indeed, there would 
be no reason for acting at all. His activity and his 
liberty would be useless faculties. 

But if good and evil do exist for him, then his ac- 
tivity has an object, namely, good ; his liberty a law, 
the pursuit of good; his actions assume a decided 
character, they tend or do not tend to the object aimed 
at, and thus become either good or evil. 

If good and evil then exist for man, there is a rule 
of conduct for him, that is to say, a morality. The 
question, therefore, whether good and evil exist, is 
the same as whether a morality exists. The nature of 
good and evil determines the conduct to be pursued, 
the direction to be taken and the rule to be observed. 
The question, therefore, concerning the nature of 
good and evil is the same with the question, what is 
our rule of conduct or what is the criterion of morality. 

To determine whether there be such a thing as good, 
and to ascertain its nature is, therefore, to determine 
whether there be such a thing as morality, and if so, 
in what it consists. 
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Ail pliiJoso{>heir« who have fenned a just idea of the 
problem of morality, have thus stated it ; is there such 
a thing as good and what is its nature t This was the 
procedure of all the great moralists of antiquity. 

in proportion as the reality of good has appeared to 
them certain or doubtful, they have recognised or 
denied the existence of morality ; in proportion as 
good has appeared to them of this or that nature, they 
have proposed this or that morality. If skeptics have 
denied morality, it is because they have denied good. 
If Epicurus and Zeno have supported different systems 
of morality, it is because they have had different con- 
ceptions of good. 

From these considerations, we obtain two results ; 
first, of all questions that can be agitated, the question 
of good and evil is the most important, since its pur- 
pose is to decide whether we have a destiny to accom- 
plish on earth and what this destiny is ,* secondly, the 
question of good and evil comprises two parts, namely, 
whether good and evil actually exist, and what is their 
nature. 

This great inquiry embraces the whole sphere of 
morality ; and we shall soon see that it extends stiil 
further and includes several other problems. 

The judgments and the conduct of man clearly ii»- 
dicate that good and evil actually exist ; it is by no 
means the case that he regards ail things as equal ; 
there are some, which he loves, which lie esteems, 
which are agreeable to him ; there are others, which 
he hates, which he despises, which are disagreeable to 
him. He makes the same distinction between actions ; 
previously to acting, he deliberates, chooses and de- 
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cides ; after having acted, he judges whether he has 
done well or ill. His whole life, if we may so speak, 
is nothing but a long demonstration of this truth. 

Even skepticism has never denied so obvious a fact ; 
but it has pretended that the judgments which we pass 
on good and evil, varying according to individuals, 
circumstances, times and places, it is impossible to 
determine what is good and evil for man ; and, more- 
over, that even supposing we could determine the idea 
of good and evil, we could draw no conclusion con- 
cerning the reality of good and evil, since our ideas 
are the result of our constitution, and a different or- 
ganization would have given us different ideas. 

This last objection, which casts a doubt even on the 
veracity of human intelligence, does not apply to the 
idea of good and evil any more than to every other ; and 
our opinion concerning its value may be seen in a 
former Essay.^ As to the first objection, since we are 
among those who think the best proof of motion is to 
walk, we will reply to it, by attempting to determine 
the idea which we form of good and evil. We wiil 
therefore confine ourselves entirely to the question 
concerning the nature of good and evil. 

On what grounds does man regard one action as 
preferable Ho another, or one thing as preferable to 
another? Neither actions nor things* bear written 
on their face, this is good, this is bad; whether 
man pronounces them to be so by a judgment or a 
feeling is of no consequence ; there is some reason, 
which causes them to appear so to his intelligence^ 

» See Ensay on Skepticism, Vol. h 
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or makes them felt to be so by his sensibility. This 
reason is the whole point in discussion. Whether 
simple or complex, relative or absolute, if we had dis- 
covered this, we should possess the criterion of good 
and evil, we should be able to explain all our judg- 
ments, all our preferences, all our distinctions with 
regard to good and bad actions or things ; this reason 
would be the definition of good and evil, the principle 
and the end of our conduct, the rule of our moral 
judgments, in short, the whole compass of morality. 

Now, in order to discover this reason, let us make 
two or three suppositions. Let us suppose a being 
citable of suffering hunger and thirst ; could it be in- 
different to him whether or not he drank, whether or 
not he eat? And could articles adapted to satisfy 
these two appetites have the same character in his 
view, with those which were not thus adapted ? Let 
this being be capable* of knowing as well as of feeling, 
by what standard would he judge, and wherefore would 
he feel, that bread and water are good ? He would 
feel this, because being made to eat and drink, it is a 
good for him to eat and drink, and it being a good for 
him to eat and drink, bread and water are also a good 
for him ; and the ground, wlych determines his judg- 
ment, is the perception of this fact. 

Let us now suppose a being without these two ^pe- 
tites ; if he has ears, he can be pleased with the mur- 
mur of water, if he has eyes, the color of bread may 
be agreeable to his sight; but as articles adapted 
to satisfy hunger and thirst, he will view them both 
with indifference. And why ? Because as he is not 
made to eat or drink, it is neither good nor bad for 
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jhim to drink or not to drink, to eat or not to eat, and 
hence these articles, cannot be deemed bj him, in this 
relation either good or bad. 

But suppose that th» being, notwithstanding his 
indifference for the act of eating and drinking, and 
consequently, for bread or water, takes notice that 
other beings are endowed with these two appetites, and 
perceives that bread and water are adapted to satisfy 
them, he will judge that the acts which tend to satisfy 
these two appetites, are a good for such beings, and 
that the articles which are fitted to satisfy them are 
also a good. And why ? Because he perceives that 
these two acts, and these two articles are conformed 
to the established nature of such beings. 

In the three suppositions which we have now made, 
on what ground is it decided that such acts or soeh 
things are good or bad ? Precisely on this. A being 
is made in a certain manner. By virtue of his consti- 
tution, he is appointed to a certain destiny ; those acts 
and things which have no relation to this destiny aie 
regarded by him as neither good nor bad ; those which 
are contrary to it he regards as bad ; those which favor 
the accomplishment of it he reg^ds.as good ; but this 
by no means prevents, that those acts, which are good, 
bad or indifferent for him, should be exactly the oppo- 
site fcH" a being of a different nature. 

According to this vie\%, therefore, neither acts nor 
things are in themselves, good, bad or indi^rent. 
And how, in truth, can we comprehend a supposition 
like this t A thing in itself is white, round or square, 
an action is prompt and energetic, or dilatory and 
feeble ; bat it cannot be good or bad in itself; so far 
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from it, the same action, the same thing, is bj tarns 
found to be good, bad, or indifferent, according to the 
nature of the being, to which it relates. What signifies 
to the bee either justice or injustice, either peace or 
war ? If the queen is alive, if flowers are abundant 
and the sky serene, it is satisfied. 

The character of actions and things, therefore, in a 
moral point of view, is derived from another source. 
And what is this source? We answer, their influence 
on the destiny of specific beings. 

The idea of good, then, as it is unfojded in the 
above examples, is this. The good of a being is the 
accomplishment of its destiny. The evil, the non- 
accomplishment of its destiny. As it is constituted in 
a specific manner, it is destined to perform a specific 
part. The fulfilment of this part is its true good, since 
it is demanded by its nature, and enforced by its es* 
sential mode of existence. If it possesses sensibility,, 
it feels this ; if it possesses intelligence, it understands 
it ; if it has neither, it is still true of it, though it neither 
foels nor understands it. 

The accomplishment of its destiny, — this is all which 
c<M&stitutes the absolute good of any being ; the actions 
which it performs and those which are performed by 
others, all objects, of whatever nature they may be, are 
good' or bad for it, precisely according to their agree- 
ment or disagreement with that which is absolutely and 
truly its good. 

It is in^ossible, therefore,, to determine a priori 
ccMicerning things or actions, whether they are good 
or bad; we must previously determine the being, in 
relation to which we inquire into their character. But 
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after this is done, it is still impossible in all cases to 
determine their character in relation to this being ; for 
the same thing and the same action can, by turns, be 
good or bad in relation to it, according to circum- 
stances. Thus, it is sometimes bad for us to eat and 
drink. AH that we can say of the good of any being, 
is that it is the accomplishment of its destiny ; all that 
we can say of good in itself, is that it is the accouh 
plishment of the destinies of all beings. 

Now what are we to understand by the accomplish- 
ment of all particular destinies ? We answer, univer- 
sal order. 

In this vast universe, in the bosom of which we are 
lost, every thing exists like ourselves, but under differ- 
ent conditions ; that is to say, if existence be the es- 
sence of all things, the unity of this immense variety of 
beings, this existence in each being assumes a different 
form. One being is distinguished from another not 
by existence, but by the manner of existence. Now 
the perception of this suggests the idea to our reason, 
that as each being has its own manner of existence, 
each has its special destiny. If we attempt to call this 
conviction in question, we cannot succeed ; it resists 
all our efforts, it always comes back, it is a necessary 
belief Experience confirms it ; each being has its 
path and a rank peculiar to itself; it pursues and ac- 
complishes them before our eyes ; and if we seek to 
discover the ground of these different destinies, we 
find it in the diversity of organizations or modes of 
being. These two facts, moreover, are not regarded 
by us merely as events which are connected like the 
lightning and the report of thunder ; but we see in one 
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the necessary cause of the other, that is, we find in the 
constitution of each being the ground and the expla- 
nation of whatever it becomes, of whatever it does, of 
the destiny which it accomplishes in this world ; so 
that a priori and a posteriori, we believe and we see 
that each thing has its destiny, and that the specific 
destiny of each thing is the consequence of its specific 
manner of existence. 

Hence, whenever we see any thing follow its nature 
without opposition, our intelligence perceives in this 
fact, an application of the great principle, which it has 
established ; it says that this fact is according to order, 
because order, in its view, is its principle ; but wjien, 
on the contrary, it sees a destiny thwarted, interrupted, 
it says that this is in violation of order, for the same 
reason. Hence, the ideas of order and disorder, hence, 
also, with a shade of difference, which this is not the 
place to explain, the ideas of the Beautiful and the 
Ugly. 

It follows, then, that order and good are one and 
the same thing ; namely, in each being, the accomplish* 
ment of its destiny, in the Universe, the accomplish- 
ment of all destinies. 

If we now consider that all the beings, whose aggre- 
gate composes the world, are finite, we must conceive 
of them as created, that is to say, as implying a pre- 
vious and higher existence, an original unity, which is 
the primary ground of every variety of manifestation, 
an Infinite, which is the necessary condition of every 
thing finite ; and this idea of a primary and superior 
being, infinite and one, is the idea of God. Conse- 
quently the entire Universe, that is to say, all the beings 
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which compose it, is the work of God'; they hold their 
constitution from him and therefore their destiny ; the 
accomplishment of all destinies, that is, order or good, 
is the accomplishment of the decrees and purposes of 
God ; order and good are the Providence, the Law, 
the WUl of God. 

Good, in itself, may be regarded in a moral, an in- 
tellectual, and a religious point of view. In its moral 
aspect, we call it, the Right ; in its intellectual. Order ; 
in its religious. Providence or the Will of God. We 
here set aside its relation to the Beautiful, which is 
another manifestation of the same thing. 

Such is the spectacle which the world presents. An 
assemblage of beings, differently organi!eed, ail of 
which have a destination in accordance with their 
manner of being, all of which tend, by their nature, to 
the fulfilment of this destination ; the good for each, 
is to remain what it is, if it be inert ; and to become 
every thing that it is capable of, if it be active. Forces, 
by their nature, tend to developement ; matter to re- 
main what it is ; developement is the destiny and the 
good of the former, inertness, the destiny and the good 
of the latter; the accomplishment of all these destinies 
results in universal good or order. 

But in this world, nothing comf^etely accomplishes 
its destiny, since all the various natures are placed in 
opposition by the arrangement of things. Matter is 
disturbed in its inertness by the activity of force ; ibroe 
is restrained in its developement by the inertness of 
matter ; the two natures are in perpetual conflict. The 
world, in truth, is nothing but the struggle betwe^i 
these two principles ; and every being reproduces the 
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worid in iUtAfy aad exhibits tbe same fact, in an infi- 
nite variety of forms. £v»y being is composed of 
matter and of force, and its life is only the combat of 
the two natures. Forces, moreover, are universally in 
opposition to one another. Instead of developing 
themselves in parallel spheres, they come together in 
mutnal resistance. They present an obstacle, a dis- 
tmrbance, a limitaticm to one another ; and this oppo- 
sition is such an essential element in this order of 
things, which we call the world, that if they combine 
and labor for the same end, their combination demands 
a mutual sacrifice ; for, what one performs, in the 
common work, is a robbery upon the other. 

Hence, there is no nature which completely fulfils 
its destiny here below ; all perpetually tend towards it 
and cannot do otherwise ; but this tendency is every 
where thwarted, doomed to incessant strife, and never 
able to gain a complete victory* 

This is the primary source of evil. Evil is the im- 
perfection of good or of order. Evil, for every being, 
is the imperfection of the work, to which it is destined 
hj its nature. Evil, for matter, is the imperfection of 
the inertness which is the consequence of its nature; 
evil, for force, is the imperfection of the developement 
which is the consequence of its nature. 

There is evil for the force which animates the plant, 
the animal, the man, inasmuch as its developement is 
limited and finite ; there is evil for the material ele- 
ments which it draws together, inasmuch as their in- 
ertness ie disturbed ; that is to say, there is discord, or 
the imperfect accomplishment of their peculiar destiny 
in the two component principles ; the evil of matter 
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proceeds from force, the evil of force proceeds ftx>m 
matter and from other forces ; evil, in general, pro- 
ceeds from the conflict of different natures and their 
destinies. 

Evil is, by no means, a positive existence, but the 
imperfection of good or of order. This world is not 
the conflict of good and evil, of order and disorder ; 
but we properly say of it, that it is not perfectly good, 
that its order is not complete ; its order is a tendency 
to order, a rough, unfinished sketch. This is attested 
by all the beings of which it is composed. Sensible 
natures by their sufferings, intelligent natures by their 
judgments, moral natures by their jfbrtitude and resig- 
nation, other natures give their testimony to the same 
fact, and it is understood by those who can read on 
the face of things that which they do not know then^ 
selves. 

Why, then, are there so many created beings with 
tendencies that can never reach their object ; and 
among these beings, some who are aware of their con- 
dition and who can, accordingly, reproach the creation 
to which they belong and the Creator who has given 
them existence? Why this struggle of every being 
with every other being 1 Why these natures doomed 
by their constitution, some to remain inert, others to 
be developed, and doomed by the arrangement of 
things, the former, to agitation, and the latter, to im- 
potence ? The immediate cause is to be found in the 
opposition between the natures. But why this arrange- 
ment ? Here is the mystery of this life and of this 
world. We may attempt its solution on some other 
occasion. Meanwhile, let us bear in mind, that this 
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life is nonrial^ and that this perkhiable world can be 
Ofify a world of preparation. 

We hare determined the natnre of good and evil in 
itself, independent of the diversity of beings for which 
good and evil exist. It follows, fr6m our inquiries, 
that the idea of good can be fixed, although we cannot 
fix a general rule for good actions or things. It is the 
€K>nfounding of lact and right which has led to the 
belief of the. constant variableness of good; right is 
permanent, but it is impossible to decide beforehand 
upon the immense diversity of facts; our reason is the 
tribunal which in every case judges of the fact, and 
fliarks it with its appropriate name. In this way we 
pass judgment upon actions and things. There is, 
then, an absolute good and an absolute evil, in the 
Tiew of our intelligence; its judgments are not flucti>> 
ating and abandoned to chance; and that which it 
deems to be good is good in itself, provided that it be 
under no delusion and that it receive the truth from its 
own dictates and not from the caprices of fancy. 

We may, also, infer from what has been said, that 
as every being has its specific constitution, it has its 
ipecific destiny and consequently its specific good and 
evil. Hence it follows, — to return to our starting-point 
and to determine what is the good of man, and from 
that, what is its standard,— >-we must examine his na- 
ture, deduce from it his destiny, and thus succeed in 
ftxmg the idea of huAian good as we already have that 
of good in itself. This is the second part of the pre- 
sent investigation, or the moral investigation properly 
m called. We must be satisfied with having indicated 
hf for a rapid artiole like this cannot contilin it. 
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Bat, before learing the general point of riew, we 
ought to point out the great divisions, under which 
beings are classed in their relation to order ot to good 
in itself. 

In every possible being, nature tends to its end, 
otherwise it would not be what it is ; to be what it is 
and to tend to its end, are one and the same thing. 
But sometimes this nature has feeling, sometimes it 
has not ; sometimes, it comprehends, sometimes it does 
not ; sometimes, in fine, it can control or abandon 
itself, direct its own actions or leave them to chance, 
and sometimes it is destitute of this prerogative. Sen- 
sibility, intelligence, liberty, — ^these are the three cha- 
racteristics, the presence or the absence of which 
diversifies the effects of good and evil in different beings. 
The uncertainty which we feel with regard to their 
existence in beings other than man, compels us to ex- 
amine their consequences in ourselves, as in our nature 
the three are combined. 

The effect of good and of evil, in a being endowed 
with sensibility, is pleasure and pain. An intelligent 
being without sensibility would comprehend what was 
his good or evil, but would not feel it ; he would have 
no idea of what we call an agreeable or disagreeable 
sensation. A sensible being, for whom there is neither 
good nor evil, would neither enjoy nor suffer, for his 
nature, destitute of all tendencies, would not be dis- 
turbed or aided in the exercise of inclinations, which 
it did not possess ; and it is precisely this, which con- 
stitutes the phenomenon of sensation. We have an 
evident proof of this in our own experience, _ Our 
nature is sensible, and is endowed with tendencies ; if 
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they are developed without opposition, it enjoys; if 
they meet with obstacles which limit and restrain it, it 
suffers. Pleasure, therefore, is the feeling of good, 
pain the feeling of evil ; one is the effect of the other, 
but one is not the other, as was thought in the school 
of Epicurus. We may conceive of the cause without 
the effect in natures destitute of sensibility ; our intel- 
ligence distinguishes them in our own. The good is 
estimated and determined by our intelligence, which 
comprehends our destiny and judges whether we ac- 
complish it ; it would discover it, if we did ^ot possess 
sensibility ; but pleasure is s^ matter of feeling, and 
4 without sensibility it would disappear. Order and 
happiness, good and pleasure, are therefore insepara- 
ble, since one is the effect of the other ; it is a mistake 
to make them enemies, as we shall elsewhere explain. 
It follows, moreover, that precisely as evil is the 
imperfection of good, pain is nothing but the suspenr 
Bion or the imperfection of happiness. If our nature 
were in a better condition, in which it met with no 
obstacle, it would certainly be happy, and probably, 
without knowing it. Happiness is the sense of a 
natural and orderly^ state ; pain is the sense of acci- 
dental disorder ; it is only a limitation of happiness as 
evil is a limitation of good. The fundamental plea- 
sure of being and acting, which proceeds from the 
sense of existence and activity, that indestructible por- 
tion of order, never ceases to subsist even when sur- 
rounded with the utmost misery. 

It is the characteristic of rational natures to com- 
prehend the good, as it is that of sensible natures to 
feel it. The feeling of good is pleasure ; the concept 
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tioo of good i» an idea, fit efy ««Hire, bj the tcry 
feet of its existenee, tends towards its end of its good, 
this is common to them all ; but it is a peculiar privi- 
lege to feel this good, and a still greater one, to com- 
prehend it. As soon as this is attained, good ceases 
to be the satisfaction of a blind cri^ving or the desirable 
cause of a sensual enjoyment ; and becomes the accom- 
plishment of unirersal order in ourselves. And pre- 
cisely, as it is necessary to our nature, because our 
nature is made for it, as it is agreeable to our sensi- 
bility, because it renders it happy, it is also holy and 
renerable to our reason, because it presents the spec- 
tacle of order ; and because there is the same sympathy * 
between reason and order, that there is between sensi- 
bility and happiness, between an active nature and its 
developement. 

But while our sensibility is limited to the feeling of 
happiness, and our instinctire nature to the aspiring 
Hfter its end, our intelligence transports us beyond 
ourselves, and, by the idea of good, which it conceives, 
enables us to comprehend the good of every being as 
clearly as we do our own, and elevates us to the con- 
ception of absolute good or order. 

And as order is the same whether in others or in 
ourselves, to it every where maintains the same auth(H 
rity over reason, it is no less venerable to us in other 
natures than in our own, and the good of others is no 
less sacred to us than our own good. In fact, reason 
does not regard any thing as good because it is our 
good, but because it is the accomplishment of order ; 
it is not we who are venerable in its eyes, but order ; 
good, therefore, wherever it is found, is of equal value 
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to it. Our sensibility sDd our instinct are individaal 
and selfish, our reason is impartial and impersonal ; it 
prefers the Good to the individual, because the indi- 
vidual is valuable to it, only as the instrument of order, 
and order is all which it regards as sacred. It is from 
this, that we obtain all justice, all self-devotion, all 
morality. 

But the intellectual element would bring us to this 
elevation in vain, if we were not also free. Under the 
dominion of fatality, man would comprehend the Good, 
he would perceive his nature advancing necessarily 
towards its end and blindly contributing to universal 
4 order, without the ability to take part in the work, or 
voluntarily serve the Divinity, which his reason adores. 
A mode of existence like this, in which we should 
comprehend the Good, while unable to perform it, in- 
volves a contradiction, which forces us to regard it as 
impossible ; and this presumption hitherto has not been 
set aside by experience ; all reasonable beings, that we 
have known any thing of, have been found at the same 
time, in possession of freedom. 

The supposition that a free being should be unable 
to comprehend the Good is still more revolting. Why 
should we hafe liberty of action, if one thing were not 
to be done or avoided rather than another t We can 
imagine the idle contemplation of the Good, but it is 
impossible to comprehend the useless endowment of a 
blind liberty. 

It is the characteristic of liberty to give the indi- 
vidual a share in the accomplishment of order ; without 
liberty, a being tends towards its end and this end is 
order ; but it tends towards this, by virtue of its con<* 
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dtitntioD, wkieh oomes -from God ; and it is Odd who 
acts withia it, as it is the artifice who acts in the 
machine in^ich he has made ; bnt in free and intelligeBt 
natures, reason having formed the conception of order, 
and defined the individuaJ as the instrument of order, 
the individual, who feels himself master of his own 
activity comprehends that he is charged with the ac- 
complishment of order in himself; he therefore takes 
the direction of himself into his own hands, and ad- 
vances towards his iq>propriate end hy his own endear 
vors. From that moment, his actions are his own, 
their merit and their responsibility are his ; he is 
a moral being ; that is to say, like the Deity himsdf, 
he comprehends the Good and performs it of his own 
wUl. 

Liberty does not consist in doing any thing, other 
than what nature, left to its own tendencies, would 
have done without it ; but it consists in doing this in 
the name of order and not of the individual ; in doing 
it voluntarily and not by necessity ; with intelligence 
and not blindly ; and this imparts to the individual the 
merit and the responsibility of what takes place within 
him. 

Liberty and intelligence give birth to right and duty, 
ideas which have often been defined and as often dis* 
figured. A being who comprehends the Good and 
who is free, is subjected to the duty of accomplishing 
it in himself, and of respecting it, wherever he beholds 
it It is his duty to accomplish it in himself, because 
this is the special trust, with which he is charged ; it 
is his duty to respect it, wherever he beholds it, becaose 
it is the Good which is venerable and not the individual 
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in wlioin it is aecompliaked. Besides, he feels that il 
is his duty, to aid in the aoooniplishment of good, 
wherever he can, because be is called upon for all thai 
is in his pow^. 

A being created in order to accomplish his destiny, 
does not possess the power of changing it. On this 
ground, it appears wrong to reason, to place any ob- 
stacles even before the blind and necessary develope- 
ment of his nature ; but if this being comprehends his 
destiny and is charged with its fulfilment, it is unjust 
to oppose its accomplishment, for it.not only hinders 
the Good, which is wrong, but it hinders its accom- 
plishment, in a responsible being, and this is injustice. 
This explains the fact, that every free and intelligent 
being assumes the right of accomplishing his destiny, 
and imposes on every other being who comprehends 
his situation, the duty of respecting this right, on the 
penalty of being unjust. 

We will not pursue the deduction of these conse- 
quences to any greater length. We have said enough 
to show that if the good of every being is the accom- 
plishment of its destiny, it is not accomplished by all 
upon the same conditions. It is easy to mark out the 
scale. In the first place, beings which are only blind 
and insensible instruments, which accomplish their 
end in creation without willing it, without knowing it, 
without feeling it ; then animated or sensible beings, 
which feel pleasure in the satisfaction of their wants 
and pain in the disappointment of their appetites, and 
in which, consequently, the power of instinct is con- 
firmed, directed and stimulated by sensibility ; finally, 
free and intelligent natures, which pass judgment on 
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their instineU and their BenMtionSy comprehend the 
Good, accomplish it Toluntarily and for its own sake, 
realize it in themselves, and venerate it every where; 
and in which is exhibited the admirable phenomenon 
of moral good and evil. 
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IV. 

HOW DOGMAS COME TO AN END. 
1823. 

When a dogma approaches the end of its reign, a 
profound indifference is first seen springing ap for the 
received faith. This indifference is not doubt, men 
continue to believe ; it is not even a disposition to 
doubt, for as yet it has not even been suspected that 
doubt was possible ; but it is the characteristic of a 
belief which has no longer any life and which subsists 
only by custom. In the remote ages in which the 
dogma had its birth, it was adopted, because it ap- 
peared true ; it was then believed for reasons that were 
known ; faith was alive. But the children of the first 
converts began to admit the dogma without verifying 
i^s claims, that is to say, to believe without comprehend- 
ing their belief; and from that time, the foundation of 
faith was changed ; instead of resting on conviction, it 
took its stand on authority and was transformed into a 
habit. Thus transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion in consecrated words, and always less understood 
in proportion to its distance from its source, the mo- 
ment at length arrives when the dogma governs only 
in appearance, because sl\ sense of its truth has died 
out from the mind. Faith is now only an indifferent 
routine which is observed, nobody knows why, and 
which subsists only because no attention is paid tQ it, 
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Then arises the spirit of examiQation. Astonished 
at their docile attachment to formulas which they do 
not comprehend, sarronnded by a people which shares 
their ignorance and their credulity, certain indiyiduals 
ask if they ought to believe without a reason, and 
finding, within the depths of their consciousness, an 
iuTincible repugnance to a blind faith, they begin to 
look more closely at the truth of the dogma, which 
reigns without taking the trouble to justify its rights. 

This is not an act of hostility, but of good sense. 
Those, in whom the spirit of inquiry is awakened, 
yield to it as to a reasonable want. It is, by no means, 
their intention to destroy the dogma, or to change the 
ideas of the people ; they wish only to find in the con- 
secrated doctrine some element of truth which shall 
legitimate their previous faith, respond to their present 
good will, and establish their attachment to its max- 
ims, for the future, on an enlightened conviction. 

But the dogma does not give them what they seek ; 
for in passing through so many ages, it has been cor- 
rupted. Established by means of the truth which it 
possessed, this truth remained pure, during the con- 
tinuance of its struggle for power ; but afterwards, the 
fervor which it excit^ passed away and triumph pro- 
duced apathy ; the indolence of man enveloped it in 
formulas with which the memory was burdened, and 
which dispensed with an intelligent comprehension ; 
the neglect of its sense permitted the corruption of its 
forms ; ignorance and interest, after taking possession 
of them, became their interpreters ,- so that, at this day, 
the doctrine once so full of life and truth, presents to 
the good faith of rising skepticism, nothing but a shape- 
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less collection of ancient, matilated symbols, throngh 
which there is no glimmering of the primitive sense, 
and of despotic or superstitious maxims which have 
been added by the ambition of power or the degradar 
tion of the people. 

A thousand errors, a thousand palpable absurdities, 
the frauds of interest and abominable practices, strike 
the eyes of those who first examine ; and as 4hey pos- 
sess a moral and reasonable nature, they cease to be- 
lieve that which is false, they cease to respect that 
which is contemptible. From that time, a new faith 
arises in their mind upon the ruins of th6 old. This 
faith has nothing positive, it is only the negation of 
the received faith, the belief that that faith is not well- 
founded; but this conviction is lively, because it is 
unlooked for ; it is lively, because it is the awakening 
of human intelligence after ages of slumber, and be- 
cause truth, always beautiful in itself, inspires those 
who perceive it, for the first time, with a strong pas- 
sion ; it is lively, in fine, because it is felt that it con- 
tains the seeds of a revolution. 

In the emotion excited by such an unexpected dis- 
covery, the first skeptics cannot keep back the cry 
which announces it to the worlds They are strangers 
both to the prudence and the hypocrisy, which would 
bury truth in the earth ; these are taught in the storms 
of revolutions, after the power of an idea has been 
made known, and the scaffold has exhibited the perils 
of sincerity. They do not belong to this epoch, since 
before experience, nature goes its own way. Without 
foresight, without fixed intentions, without calculation, 
th^ furst discoverers declare what they have found, 
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they presume to assert that the reigning dogma is 
false, and patting words in circulation which had not 
been pronounced for centuries, they appeal for their 
support to reason and good sense ; from that moment 
society is thrown into agitation and a terrible conflict 
ensues. 

Aroused by the voice of these new prophets, the peo- 
ple who slumbered in indifference, lend their ear, and 
perceive that they do not believe, or at least, that they 
believe without knowing why ; doubt gradually arises, 
for they cannot but yield to the calls of good sense ; 
but this doubt, at first, assumes no definite shape^ the 
mind receives it slowly and unconsciously. While 
reason draws them away from the dogma, and the love 
of novelty inclines them to skepticism, a still stronger 
influence holds them back, the power of custom and 
veneration for the past. Far from desiring change, 
they resist it, it is in spite of themselves that they are 
seized by skepticism ; and as long as this inward strug^ 
gle continues, they remain immovable, as if ideas were 
not sufiicient to destroy their indifference to movement 
or to repose, and appear to wait for the doctrines to 
be combined with interest and passion, before they can 
comprehend the cause and take sides with a party. 

The case is different with the men who govern in 
the name of the ancient faith, uid who live upon it 
These men, who, in the 'peace of a long domination, 
have forgotten the labors which established it and have 
lost sight of the possibility of a change, are aroused in 
their turn from the general supineness, menaced, but 
surprised and disarmed; for security has enervated 
them. They have also lost the sense of their dogmas ; 
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they DO longer know either why or how they are true. 
These formulas, so convenient to their indolence, so 
docile and so pliable to their ambition, now that reason 
^interrogates them, as they have been mutilated by their 
hands, deprived of significance, reduced to vain words, 
betray them in the hour of danger and give no response 
to their appeals. To the truth, with which they are 
pressed, they have nothing to oppose but usage, autho- 
rity, faith ; or rather they do not think of making any 
reply and disdain all reason. Masters of the physical 
force which they regard as their property, proud of 
their ancient supremacy which they consider immova- 
ble, they feel nothing but contempt for their adversar 
ries, and are more irritated by their audacity than 
alarmed by their power. They permit no discussion 
with them, but put them to death ; they make no atp 
tempt to enlighten the people on the truth of their 
dogmas, but threaten all who abandon them with capi- 
tal punishment This is the first conflict. The spirit 
of examination on one side, authority on the other ; 
philosophy or the appeal to reason with the one, the 
^ypeal to usage with the other ; on one side, nothing 
but moral force, on the other > nothing but physical. 

But the blood of the first martyrs begins to interest 
the people in the quarrel. A sense of justice compels 
them to perceive, that it is wrong to assassinate men 
for expressing what appears' to them to be only truth 
and good sense. They learn to lament the victims 
and to hate their persecutors. The power of public 
opinion is aroused ; truth has conducted to indigna- 
tion ; and it is not long before indignation towards the 
executioners awakens an interest in the doctrines of the 
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persecuted, seconds their truth and aids its reception^ 
The realization of these doctrines becomes the wazvt 
of a great number ; force is divided, and the ancient 
dogma is not only shaken in public opinion, but begins 
to be threatened in its material existence. 

This change does not escape the notice of its parti- 
sans. They begin to recover from their haughty con- 
6dence, they dare not. multiply fagots and scaffolds^ 
in the presence of this formidable power; they are 
compelled to utter reason and to plead their cause be- 
fore the tribunal of opinion, which they at first declined. 
This is the epoch of the rational conflict of the two 
doctrines. But in this conflict, one of the adversaries 
had an immense advantage over the other, namely, that 
of having nothing to defend ; the latter, a great disad- 
▼antl^> the obligation of defending every part of a 
complicated system, into which error has been intro- 
duced and so intimately combined with the truth, that 
he cannot surrender the one without abandoning the 
other ; to say nothing of the fact that the partisans of 
the old dogma no longer comprehend it, or cannot re- 
concile its primitive interpretation which was true, 
with the new one in question which is not true. CNi 
one side then the language of good sense is used 
which every body understands ; on the other, they are 
forced to plunge into a sea of erudition, from which 
they can bring nothing palpable, nothing conclusive in 
the eyes of the people. This is soon felt, and feeble- 
ness, in its irritation, becomes excited, falls into a pas- 
sion ; and sophistry and insult take the place of rea- 
soning. In this manner, they injure their credit and 
lose their c^use, The old dogma has been already 
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condemned for replying to airgttments by force ; it is 
now condemned for opposing nothing to sound argu- 
ments but subtilty and passion. The people pass 
from indignation against it to contempt; it was before 
hated, it now becomes ridiculous. 

Then commences the epoch of pleasantries. Good 
sense, in its triumph, becomes gay and sarcastic ; it 
completes by ridicule the victory which it began by 
serious reasons. 

But- the rage of its adversaries is thus increased. 
All interests are called together ; incredulity is pointed 
out to them as a dangerous enemy ; if the belief which 
gives life to power and by which it reigns is destroyed, 
power itself will also fall, and with power, the men by 
whom it is held ; authority will pass to the side of the 
new doctrines ; it will be exercised by their partisans ; 
in a word, the revolution of ideas will introduce a 
complete revolution of interests ; things as they are 
are universally threatened by things as they would be. 
Hence the powerful alliance which is formed between 
those who gain some advantage from the ancient belief, 
and those who are persuaded that its overthrow would 
produce a general change and materially affect their 
interests. In this alliance, the soul of which is fear, 
account is no longer made of faith, or of morals ; the 
. only tie is that of interest ; and yet this base motive 
is disguised under the honorable names of morality, of 
religion, of order, of legitimacy ; it is embellished with 
all that is holy and venerable in the remembrance of 
the past. Hypocrisy, cunning, the combined remains 
of a power that has been shaken but not destroyed, 
the only alternative that is left to conquer or perish, 
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tke recklessness of means wbich grows out of the 
iniquity of the motive, — all conspire to arm this new 
alliance with an extraordinary power, a power the 
more dangerous, as its adversaries, accustomed to vic- 
tory, regard their enemy as prostrated, and despise him 
even more than they have ever feared him. 

Another cause of reaction is added to this careless- 
ness and to the real strength of the opposite camp. 
The work commenced with destruction ; this was the 
primary want. Destruction was succeeded by mockery ; 
this is the characteristic'of conquerors. But hitherto 
there has been no attempt to construct ; and yet some- 
thing positive is demanded both by the people and by 
reason. In the ruin of a worn-out dogma, serious 
denial at first takes the place of faith ; it is believing 
something, to believe that a prevalent doctrine is false; 
an ardor, an enthusiasm is at first given to this which 
entirely fills the soul. But after it is clearly demon- 
strated that the enemy is beaten, that there is nothing 
further to do but to laugh at his absurdity, zeal must 
needs fall away for want of opposition, the mind, as it 
has been deprived of one belief and now clings to 
none, feels a void in this perfect independence, which 
though flattering and delightful for a time, cannot fail 
at last to weary a nature whose feebleness cannot 
support the burden of doubt. 

In every revolution of ideas, skepticism finds its 
place ; it is sent to destroy and it survives its victim; 
but it cannot hold out long. Faith is a want of our 
souls, because we know that there is such a thing as 
truth. Doubt is a state which can never be agreeable, 
except as the negation of a false belief, from which 
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we feel that we are emancipated. This satisfaction 
once tasted, we aspire after a new belief; error being 
destroyed, we wish for truth. 

NoWy though it be easy, when the spirit of examina- 
tion is awakened, to destroy what is false, it is not 
easy, after error is demonstrated, to discover what is 
true. A thousand systems spring up. The victorious 
party, united for destruction, divides in reorganization. 
The perspective of power embarrasses this philosophi- 
cal question with private interests. The old friends 
of reform are separated ; they soon begin to fear one 
another, and in a short time, they will detest one another 
more than they now detest their common enemies, 
whom they consider no longer formidable.' The party • 
of truth becomes the prey of faction, while the opposite 
party gains compactness and strength by the unity of 
interest, to which a common fear has given birth. 

The people, meanwhile, whose material interests 
are not directly involved in these quarrels, continue to 
look on with good sense, wishing and seeking for 
nothing but the truth, but wishing for that speedily, 
because it is an essential want. They know that truth 
is no longer to be found in the old dogma ; come what 
will, they can never rally with the partisans of that ; but 
they are surprised at not hearing it from the mouth of 
their new friends. They who before spoke with so 
much good sense, with such disinterestedness and 
unanimity, are now seen lost in unintelligible systems, 
they are divided on every point, they mutually hate 
one another and have evidently become no less selfish 
and ambitious than their adversaries. Where is the 
pure ^eal of these apostles of the new faith t Where 
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is the promised truth t Where is the happiness which 
they annonnced to the people t It was for the people 
and for the people only that they professed to labor ; 
and it is for themselves that they now combat, that 
they split into parties, and forgetting the ancient ene- 
my, attack and tear in pieces one another. 

The champions of the old party take care to make 
good ase of this. In their turn, they attack the pro- 
posed plans, with argument and ridicule ; in their turn, 
they bring the charges of selfishness, of ambition, and 
of hypocrisy ; they demand what is to be done with 
the people, to whom such promises have been given ; 
they make them ashamed of having been duped, of 
* having lent their influence to cheats and served them 
as tools. And as the people are in suffering — ^for sear 
sons of revolution cannot be gone through without 
suffering — they remind them of their misery, they con- 
trast this with the happiness which they once enjoyed, 
or at least with that of their fathers, whose distance 
allows full scope to the pictures of the imagination. 
Avoiding the question of the truth of the ancient dogma 
and of the new opinions, they appeal only to interest ; 
and thus demoralize society which they can no longer 
retain by the authority of truth and duty. And all 
this, they cause to be every where proclaimed ; for 
they are united in a firm organization, they have the 
established power in their hands, while their adversi^ 
ries have no power but that of speech. 

The people then despair of truth. They see around 
them none but deceivers ; they become distrustful of 
all, and fancy that the only object in life is to be as 
free as possible from misery, that it is folly to lend an 
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ear to the sublime words of truth, of justice, of human 
dignity, that religion and morality are iv>thing but 
means of imposing upon them and gaining their ser- 
vice in projects with which they have no concern. 
They become skeptical with regard to every thing but 
their own interests ; and passing to indifferelice for all 
dogmas and for all parties, esteem that to be the best 
which will cost them the least. There is none for 
which they can be made to take up arms; there is none 
which is worth that trouble. Their religion, their 
morality, their politics, their sole and universal doc- 
trine is interest ; their leaders and masters have suo- 
ceeded in making them similar to themselves. 

The people having now become indifferent, the par- 
tisans of the ancient dogma have every thing that they 
desired. They are by no means anxious to obtain a 
moral ascendancy over the people, to be esteemed, be- 
lieved and loved by them, still less that the people 
should be virtuous, religious, happy. The people are 
indifferent, and they are the masters ; this they know, 
but their adversaries do not know it. These retain all 
the confidence with which their former empire over 
opinion inspired them ; they have not a suspicion with 
regard to it, and slumber in security, waiting for power 
to fall into their hands without an effort of their own, 
and attempting only to remove it from those of their 
friends. They laugh at the progress of their enemies, 
and console themselves with the thought that the peo- 
ple are on their side, and that without the people, no 
permanent advantage can be gained. 

At length the moment for awaking arrives. After 
having slowly and secretly collected their forces and 
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woTon their plot, after being assured above all of the 
neutrality of the people, the adherents to the old dogma 
burst forth of a sudden, and send out the vengeance 
which they had so long suppressed. All the recollec- 
tions of their defeat, of their disgrace, of the danger 
they have gone through, enkindle their reselitment; 
they are cruel as mortified imbecility, vindictive as 
hypocrisy; bloody executions relieve them of their 
enemies, and serve as the preparation for a despotism 
jealous and exclusive as terror itself. They hasten to 
form an organization. Instructed by former reverses, 
their first care is to crush that fatal spirit of examinar 
tion which so narrowly threatened their power, and 
that holy morality which extends its arms in the service 
of truth. They accordingly suppress at once the taste 
for knowledge and the belief in virtue ; for these, they 
substitute superstition, formulas, ceremonies, the right 
of explaining which they reserve to themselves, in 
order to satisfy the secret and imperishable want of 
moral harmony which lies in the human heart, and to 
fashion this want in their own manner and to direct it 
to their own ends. 

This epoch is a firightful one. There is nothing 
consoling, nothing which recalls the dignity of human 
nature, either in the dominant party or in society. 
The people, disgusted with improvement and reform, 
appear ready to submit to the education provided for 
them, as a matter of interest. As their material con- 
cerns are taken care of, they seem to abandon their 
intelligence and their will to their wretched preceptors. 
The observer trembles to see them pass so soon from 
the indifference which endures superstition, from the 
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selfishness which enjoys it, to the degradation which 
delights in it and believes in it ; he despairs of the 
people and of truth, which the people alone by the 
support of their power can reinstate in authority. 

If he now turns his attention towards the power 
which governs this degraded community, he beholds 
ahle men, but corrupt and hypocritical, from whose 
school proceed fanatical pupils, without virtue, who will 
possess the ability of their masters, their indifference 
with regard to means, but not like them, conscious of 
doing wrong ; on the contrary, who will feel that every 
thiu^ is good which leads to what they deem a sacred 
end. In the hand of these terrible masters, a power- 
ful affiliation, which covers the whole country with a 
thread that gains strength and completeness from day 
to day, and an administrative organization no less 
strong and no less carefully maintained ; the right of 
q[>eech prohibited to every opposing doctrine and con- 
fined to the agents of power ; no hope of seeing so 
many chains broken, or any limit to such a fearful 
progression of despotism, degradation, and enormous 
abuse. 

But this is only a salutary and final crisis, which 
precedes the recovery of the social body. In those 
hopeless moments, it seems as though the dignity of 
human nature made a preternatural effort not to suc- 
cumb, like the vital force in the last stages of a violent 
disease. Take courage, you, whom Providence raises 
up in these wretched days. A germ of future life is 
fermenting in the bosom of this corruption, and that 
which you regard as death is only a transformation. 
It is needful that the generation which prostrated 
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the ancient faith should pass away ; their work was to 
destroy, and it will never be given them to eonstraet. 
It is too great a task for the feebleness of man both to 
overthrow error and to reestablish truth. Their life 
has been worn out in combating the ancient dogma. 
Attaining their end in old age, their failing strength 
has been lulled in skepticism, and their minds de- 
prived of faith, abandoned to the morality of the pas* 
sions. Their enemies have gained no small advantage 
over them ; and the people, who first welcomed them 
with rapture, beholding their imbecility, their divisions, 
their degradation, have forgotten their noble services, 
and the admiration which they once commanded, and 
have seen them perish on the scalSbld, without an 
emotion of regret. Thus, they had not sufficient force 
to establish the new dogma, neither were they sm> 
rounded by a confiding generation which claimed thera 
as its apostles. They must needs have succumbed 
under their adversaries, — ^but not till they had smitten 
them with a mortal blow, — and leave in their hands 
the community which tfa^y at first emancipated. 

But these early soldiers of reform have not fought 
in vain ; they have broken the charm, and with the 
young and enlightened minds, that have grown under 
their culture, this charm can never regain its strength. 
The despotic reign of the ancient dynasty has been 
firuitless, its hollowness and falsehood have become 
apparent. It is conscious itself of its own nothingness; 
it is incapable of feeling what it is obliged to affect ; 
and the inability to believe its own doctrines deprives 
its words of all moral strength and life. It perceives 
this, its weakness makes it oppressive, and unable to 
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govern, it binds in chains. It is a power, to wliich 
men submit, though they have sense enough to despise 
it. A new generation springs up which was born in 
the bosom of skepticism, at the period when the two 
parties were engaged in dispute. This generation has 
lieard and comprehended ; the old dogma has no au- 
thority with it ; in its view, skepticism is right in its 
quarrel with the dogma, but wrong in itself; after it 
has accomplished the work of destruction, there is 
nothing of it left. Already these children have got 
beyond their fathers and feel the poverty of their doc* 
trines. They obtain a presentiment of a new and bet* 
ter faith, they fix their eye on this inspiring prospect 
with enthusiasm, with conviction, with resolution. 
The hope of a renovated age is in them, they are the 
elect i^ostles of its coming, and in their hands is 
placed the salvation of the world. 

Superior to every thing which surrounds them, they 
cannot yield to the dominion of the new-born fknati- 
Cusm, nor of the selfishness and unbelief which pervade 
BOCiety. They sit in Judgmeni upoa the past« they 
despise the skepticism of the present and abhor its 
corruption. They have faith in truth uid virtue, or 
rather, by that guardian Providence, which is some- 
times called the force of things, these two imperishable 
images of the Deity, without which the world could 
not long exist, have taken possession of their hearts, in 
order to gain fresh life in them and by them to restore 
the youth of humanity. 

They, moreover, feel the importance of their mis- 
ttim and understand the character of their age ; they 
oeraprehend that which their fathers did not compre- 
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hend, of which their corrupted tyrants had no concep* 
tion ; they know what is meant by a revolution and 
they know this because they have come at the right 
time. Their fathers perceived only the first half of 
their task, and this they have accomplished ; convinced 
of the error of the ancient dogma, their hands over- 
threw it ; but their minds, absorbed in the greatness 
of this w<Nrk, w^e unable to pass beyond it and take 
more distant prospects into view. As to the partisans 
of the ancient dogma, they have not comprehended 
either the reason of its fall or the consequences which 
ensued ; it was the misfortune of their position that 
they couJd see nothing in the war with the skeptics, 
but a quarrel for power. Upon their first defeat, they 
accused their own want of management ; in their pre- 
sent victory, they boast of their skilful conduct, and 
make every preparation to retain for the future the 
advantage of strength and adroitness which they have 
already secured. There are ncme who speak more of 
faith, of religion, of morality ; but it is by habit and 
calculation ; they oKvuts are destitute ot belief, of reli^ 
gion, of morality. Even the skeptics had more than 
they ; for these believed in the evil of error ; this was 
their faith ; and it was true and sincere and because it 
was true, it prevailed against error. It was not as 
adversaries of the ancient dogma, that they were forced 
to succumb, but as adversaries of every dogma ; ene^ 
mies of what was false, they were victorious, but in- 
competent to establish the truth, the need of believing 
separated them from the people and delivered them to 
the vengeance of their rivals. But now their succes- 
sors af^ar on the stage, nurtured in hatred of the 
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wieieBt dogmft, ^ee from the oiure of refating it,-*« 
work already done,^-eager for new manifestations of 
trttthy and filled with the wants of their age, which no 
prejudice can preyent them from feeling. The secret, 
which was concealed from others, is revealed to them ; 
they see that doubt is not a rerolution, but a preparsr 
tion for it. They perceive the remaining half of the 
task, they feel the necessity of truth, and because this 
is not felt by others, they know that the future depend 
upon them, and they are conscious of strength for the 
mission. They hence recognise the call,-— not to con* 
tinue the worn out quarrel between the ancient dogma 
and skepticism, not to rekindle among the people the 
decaying fires of personal hatred, an exhausted enthu- 
siasm, or the passions of a former age,--^but to inveih 
tigate the truth, to discover the new doctrine to which 
every mind unconsciously aspires, in the name of which 
every hand will take up weapons, if need be, which 
will fill the void left by the removal of the ancient 
faith, and terminate the lawless interregnum of force. 
Such is the holy work to which they devote themselves 
in silence. 

They cannot, however, remain insensible to the 
miseries of their epoch, nor lose all sense of the pre- 
sent in the contemplation of the future. The sight of 
what is done by their oppressors, and of what they are 
preparing to do,— ^the spectacle of a people which they 
have corrupted, degraded, deceived, made wsetched, 
and moulded, with an execrable ingenuity, for a long 
servitude,— -every thing, in the scene of desolation, 
that passes under their eye, strikes into these youthfiil 
■oiik, which glow with the love of trnth and virtue, a 
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bitter disgust at society and a profound indignati<ni 
against its corrupters and masters. Still, they do not 
lose their faith in it, they do not despair of it for the 
future, but they do not believe that this future will 
exist for them ; they dare not even promise it to their 
children, so heavy is the tyranny which weighs them 
down, so strongly are its chains linked together, so 
wide appears the chasm between what they see and 
what they hope for. 

And how is it possible to guard entirely against the 
illusions of the present, and, feeble as we are, when it 
crushes us, when it swallows up our brief life, to esti- 
mate it according to its real value and set down the 
result 1 How is it possible, when the events of every 
day api>ear more and more at war with the predictions 
of reason, to resist the impression of transitory facts 
and maintain our confidence in ourselves ? They are 
not aware that there is nothing on earth so fragile as a 
dominion founded merely on force ; that a people with- 
out faith in its masters despises though it obeys them, 
and waits only for a reverse to escape from their rule; 
that masters without morality and without belief can- 
not long preserve harmony together ; and that when 
they have destroyed their common enemy they will 
destroy one another. They do not know that the 
world is full of hidden causes, which appear, at once, 
at the voice of Providence, and snap in sunder like a 
thread the most canning productions of man. They 
do not know, in fine, in their seclusion from the world, 
that there are many who think with them in the depths 
of their souls ; that they are numerous when they sup- 
pose that they are feeble, and that in the consciousness 
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of every man who is oppressed, blinded or corrupted, 
there is a secret voice, which speaks of liberty, of truth, 
of virtue, and which will prgduce, when the time ar- 
rives, those rapid conversions, by which an unlooked 
for multitude of proselytes will be made to throng 
around the standard of the holy cause. 

Of all these facts they are ignorant, they fly from 
the world and take refuge in solitude, where far from 
the contamination of the people and the impious eyes 
of authority, they secretly nourish their proscribed and 
powerless convictions. Warmed by indignation and 
by the concentrated fires of a nature, which has no 
sphere of action out of itself, all the germs of lofty 
virtues, of sublime ideas, of noble sentiments, are ra- 
pidly unfolded, and shooting up together, intertwined 
and knotted in mutual support, produce in a short time 
those stoical characters, which flash forth in days of 
oppression, at once protest against it, at once prostrate 
it to the dust, and which appear gigantic to ordinary 
ages, that can neither explain nor equal them. 

It is in this retreat of the true representatives of 
humanity — for the rest only wear its form — that a new 
life is given to those great truths, moral, political and 
religious, which in one shape or another are destined 
to govern the world, and which have been crushed 
under the forms of the ancient dogma. These truths 
are freshly manifested to the small number, who have 
not despaired of them, they appear before them free 
from every cloud, in their own unsullied beauty, be- 
cause they meet with virgin intelligences, born of skep- 
ticism without faith, but with the need of finding one, — 
indispensable conditions of the pure perception of 
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truth, and which are r^roduced oiily^ in epochs like 



The legitimate empire of truth now recommences, 
and such a strong sympathy exists between this and 
our nature, that its return awakens the soul to an 
inexpressible enthusiasm and love. He who 4ias re- 
ceived it becomes another being. He is no longer a 
man. He is no longer a philosopher. He is a Pro- 
phet. His whole soul is so possessed by the ascendancy 
of truth, that he forgets himself, devotes to it all that 
he has and all that he is, and even becomes transform- 
ed into its nature. He is the truth personified. It is 
her voice 'that speaks in his actions, her authority that 
is announced in his words, he has no other interest, no 
other concern ; he is the Apostle, and, if necessary, he 
wUl be the martyr of the new law. 

In ordinary times, the moral elevation of characters 
like these produces astonishment. This is because no 
one has seen the terrible spectacle of a community 
without faith, abandoned entirely to selfishness ; be- 
cause no one has felt the sickening oppression of a 
power with no other rule than its own interest, no 
other limit than its own force, making a sport of per- 
jury and fraud, and despising morality and mankind. 
It is this contrast which is required by the kingdom of 
justice and of truth, in order to display its sublime and 
transporting character ; it is this contrast which makes 
it appear, at the close of revolutions, as the salvation 
of the world, which, makes its coming the sole object 
of interest with those who have presaged it, and which 
renders this coming so necessary that no earthly power 
can prevent it. 
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As time passes on and with it, the disgust at what 
is and the looking for of truth become more general, 
a great number of minds, even among those who have 
not sought it, are found to be more or less enlightened. 
All will be apostles or proselytes, soldiers or chiefs of 
the new faith. This faith is already born. It is living 
in the hearts of many, it is waited for by all ; for every 
one is sensible of a vague disquietude, of which this 
faith is the unknown object, and which this alone can 
pacify. Its enemies are worn out, divided, despised. 
The ancient leaders are no more, and in spite of their 
ardor to form disciples worthy of themselves, they could 
make nothing with ignorance and fanaticism but men 
who are less to be feared than abhorred. . The party 
has lost the sinews of its strength ; it has become a 
tottering show ; as soon as a word is spoken, as soon 
as a signal is given, it will be abandoned by every body. 
At length the time comes and two things are inevitable ; 
that the new faith should be proclaimed, and that it 
should take possession of society. 

How will this great consummation be brought about? 
What peculiar circumstances will determine its appear- 
ance in this place rather than in that, on one day 
rather than another? There is no absolute and 
necessary rule for this. In some cases, power falls 
asunder by its own weight and leaves the field free for 
him to reign who will. In some cases, an external 
event presses upon it and decides the manifestation of 
truth ,* sometimes a trivial circumstance, unexpected 
and apparently insignificant, brings upon the stage a 
man who speaks, and his word enkindles a conflagra- 
tion ; sometimes it is an enthusiastic prophet who can- 
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ttot resist the truth with which he is inspired, and who 
makes his appearance on a sudden, strong in his mis- 
sion and in his zeal. The man, the place, the occar 
Bion, the time are of no consequence ; the force of 
things inevitably brings on the promulgation for which 
it has prepared and the obstacles to which it has pre* 
Tiouslf cast down. 

Thus the ruin of the party of the old dogma is com- 
pleted, and the new one introduced. As to the old 
dogma itself, it has been dead for a long time. 
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V. 

THE SORBONNE AND THE PHILOSOPHERS. 
1824. 

Pretiouslt to the eighteenth century, there was far 
more order in the sciences than at present. The is- 
teilectual world was divided into distinct kingdoms, 
with fixed and precise limits, which had their respective 
manners and customs, their languages, their duties of 
entiry and departure, and their representatives to the 
Sorbonne, which was the congress, as it were, of this 
^eat confederacy. Each science governed in its own 
way, independent of the others and of the people ; its 
rank was assigned by a magnificent hierarchy, accord- 
ing to its dignity ; it was clothed with forms which 
made it impenetrable to the uninitiated and surrounded 
it with a majestic obscurity. With these wise precau^ 
tions, the learned of one department were not disturbed 
in their investigations by the learned of another, nor 
controlled in their assertions by the objections of the 
multitude. The four faculties mutually respected each 
other, and made common cause to retain the monopoly 
of ideas. It was not a difficult task ; the fashionable 
world was engaged with something else, and the people 
were learning to read. Besides, the spirit of inquiry, 
which has since made so much progress, was at that 
time prudently suppressed by the monarch. The court, 
the city, the provinces, reeeived the decisions of the 
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Sorbonne as oracles, without meddling with the rea- 
sons. This was a charming time, the time of order, 
of faith, of repose. The existence of a doctor, was no 
less agreeable than tranquil, and not even the Canons 
of the Holy Chisel were more happj. 

Whether so great account was not made of the peo- 
ple as at present, or whether the truth was estimated 
at a higher rate, the opinion of a noble peer of our 
own age was not then adopted ; it was not beliered 
that the mass of the people had more mental ability 
than a few individuals ; science was regarded as a re- 
velation which descended only into certain privileged 
understandings, of as a sacred deposit which should 
be transmitted only to men carefully prepared and 
chosen to receive it. It was feared that it could not 
be scattered without being lost, that if committed to 
the multitude it would saffer desecration. It was 
enough for the people to be directed according to ^ts 
principles; but it was deemed . neither possible nor 
lawful that they should comprehend them. Such were 
the doctrines of the grand age. 

But in the eighteenth century, every thing was 
changed ; the audacious attempts of Bayle, the incur- 
sion of Pascal into the domain of theology, the plea- 
santries of Moliere in medicine, and the taste of certain 
Jesuits for popularity, had presented the pernicious 
example of introducing the public into the delibera- 
tions of science, and of appealing to its judgment upon 
the highest matters. These noxious seeds of disorder 
bore their fruit. Fontenelle appeared, who placed 
astronomy at the feet of the ladies ; then Montesquieu, 
then Voltaire, and then — all was lost A singular 
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overthrow of ideas took place, a revolution of princi- 
ples, thorough as it was surprising. Before, science 
descended upon the people from the domes of the 
Sorbonne, in apothegms approved and paraphrased by 
the Dean of this venerable Senate ; the people imme* 
diately inclined their ear and believed ; they durst not 
resist with an opinion of their own, and submitted to 
their schoolmasters in peace. But in the eighteenth 
century, a spirit of opposition to discipline was diffused 
through the public ; common sense appeared to gain 
confidence in itself and to rebel against the decisions 
of legitimate authority. This new power rapidly gained 
strength, as it was encouraged in its revolt by the 
flatteries of certain writers. It soon passed from re- 
sistance to attack ; it was young, impetuous, without 
reproach ; the Sorbonne, like all ancient authorities, 
was laden with sins. Men called to mind the circula- 
tion of the blood and many other singular decisions^ 
the Sorbonne was dethroned. Public opinion which 
had so long ktielt at the feet of science, now saw sci- 
ence kneeling at its feet, soliciting its approbation and 
submitting to its judgment. From that time, all forms 
were changed in the republic of lettei^s. The new 
sovereigns, the people, gave the law, imposed their own 
language, destroyed the barriers which fenced in the 
learned in insulated flocks, and overthrew the hierarchy 
of the sciences; all became equal, all could comprehend 
and criticise one another ; all were obliged to legiti- 
miate themselves, by taking the livery of conjmon 
sense. It was thought pedantic to speak Latin, to 
make use of the words of the school, not to be intelli- 
gible to every body ; this was the mark of a special 
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professor, of a man who was acquainted onlj with his 
own department Geometricians were heard talking 
of poetry and poets of theology — Cardinals composed 
songs and Abbes romances; even females wrote on 
natural philosophy. Thus every body was anxious to 
conceal science under the forms of good sense, to lose 
the scholar in the man of the world. And with good* 
reason. For who was it, whose favor was sought? 
The people. Who applauded or condemned ? The 
people. Who distributed the caps of the doctors? 
The people. They were sovereigns in the world of 
ideas. Now it was not perceived that this sovereignty 
would lead to another, and that to make them the 
judges of ideas was to make them the judges of things ; 
a revolution in politics was the end of the revolution 
in letters, so closely connected are action and thought. 
It was one of the consequences of this new spirit, 
that the authority which was before limited to the 
body of scholars, passed into the saloons, which now 
became the clubs of this democracy. The people be- 
ing clothed with the functions of judges, must needs 
pass judgment ; as they were not the writers, they must 
needs assemble to discuss and pronounce sentence in 
conversation; and this they did in the saloons, with an 
unlimited and absolute authority. Assemblies were 
held at the houses of certain females, which had no* 
thing in common with those of the Hotel de RamhouiU 
let but the sex of the president. These were not called 
together for the mind to be exercised upon words, but 
for opinions to be formed upon ideas. They were, at 
once, legislative assemblies, where it was decided what 
should be thought about every thing that came up, and 
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special juries before which scholars ancf 
eyery description made their appearance to reaa i^^ 
productions and submit them to judgment. The mem- 
bers, it is true, were not nominated by the' people, but 
they were considered, on account of their eminence, 
as their natural representatives, and, in fact, composed 
a true government which emanated from them, and 
which administered, in their name, the authority ob- 
tained over the discredited Sorbonne. 

The people now wanted nothing to complete the 
organization of their sovereignty but a journal which 
should publish their opinions and sentiments. The 
philosophers were born of this want ; a class of writers 
entirely new and hitherto unknown. In the seven- 
teenth century, there were none but scholars, because 
in every department of human knowledge, there was 
but a single opinion, that of the special individuals 
who were devoted to its cultivation. In theology , 
there was only one way of thinking, that of the theo- 
logians; it was the same in medicine, in jurisprudence, 
in metaphysics. The people had nothing to do but to 
listen, and to make use of the fine things which they 
were taught. But in the eighteenth century, when 
they took a fancy to comprehend before they believed, 
and to examine before they applauded, they came also 
to have an opinion of their own ; and hence arose two 
different opinions, that of the scholars and that of the 
people ; the scholars proposing ideas for reception and 
the people accepting or rejecting them, in the capacity 
of judges. Hence, also, there were two classes of 
writers ; the inferior one, that of the scholars, because 
it was judged ; the superior one, because it was the 
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judge, that of the critics or philosophers, who were 
charged with the duty of expressing the opinion of the 
sovereign people and promulgating its decrees. The 
philosophers were the executive power of this literary 
democracy, as the Sorhonne had been that of the sci- 
entific aristocracy of the previous age. Like the Sor- 
honne, the people reigned as absolute roasters. An 
epigram or a flattering letter of Voltaire decided the 
failure or success of a work. 

Such were the two celebrated dynasties, of which 
the principle of one was the superiority of special indi- 
viduals over the people ; of the other, that of the peo- 
ple over special individuals in matters of truth. If 
these two dynasties had ceased to exist, we might pet" 
haps endeavor to point out to our readers the merits 
and defects of each, and might show, that in the intel- 
lectual, no less than in the political world, theve are 
BO small inconveniences, as well when the people are 
every thing, as when they are nothing. But fortu- 
nately, we have no need of pursuing our task as histo- 
rians so far. We live in such a favorable time that 
we have the advantage of a personal knowledge both 
of the Sorbonne and of philosophy. These two dy- 
nasties, after reigning exclusively, one after the other, 
and exhibiting the full extent of their powers, appear 
to have met together at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, in order to reproach and to injure 
each other in the eyes of the future ; and as in accus- 
ing its adversary, neither forgets to sing its own praises, 
we need only listen to them and we shall learn all the 
good and the evil which can be known of both. 

Now, we 'Certainly do not flatter ourselves that wo 
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are representatives of the future ; but if we may judge 
by the tranquil indifference with which we contemplate 
this debate, at least we do not belong to the past, neither 
to that of the eighteenth century, nor to that of the 
seventeenth ; for we cannot but be amazed ourselves 
at the impartiality with which we view such contrary 
pretensions and such an animated quarrel. Could it 
be thought possible ? We read M. de Bonald and M. 
Benjamin Constant' with the same {q>athy ; we run 
through the Catholic Memorial and the Mercury with 
the same admiration ; and in spite of the excellent ser- 
mons which are preached on both sides, our heart is 
not touched ; we feel no inclination, either for the phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century, which pretends that 
the nineteenth belongs to it, as a child to its parent, or 
for the reverend Jesuit fathers who declare that it be- 
longs to the Sorbonne, because the Sorbonne is more 
ancient and therefore more legitimate than philosophy. 
It is a little singular, that while they are disputing for 
the possession of us, we can look upon the combat, with 
no interest but that of curiosity ; we smile at the blows 
which are dealt by our future masters to each other, 
as if we were so corrupt, as not to care, to which of 
the two we shall belong, or so strong, as not to fear 
that we shall be taken possession of by either. 

And, in truth, when we consider the question a little 
nearer, we are inclined to beHeve that of these two ex- 
planations of our indifference, the latter is the correct 
one ; not that we have a high opinion of ourselves, or 
that we despise either of the dynasties that are offered 
to us, but because it appears to us that the time for 
them to possess and to govern has passed away. No 
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doubt, the Sorbonne was a fine thing, and philosophj 
an admirable thing ; bat pray why have these two fine 
things both fallen ? For the Sorbonne has been out 
of sight for a century ; and if it now returns, it is^a 
resurrection ; and on the other hand, if the exclusive 
dynasty of the sovereignty of the people is not yet an- 
nihilated, it is at least on the decline, and decline, for 
a dominant opinion, is death. Why then, we ask 
again, have these two excellent things come to the 
ground ? When philosophy took the place of the Sor* 
bonne, where did it obtain ams against it 1 Not, it 
b clear^ from the merits of the Sorbonne ; but it was 
by pointing out the defects of the old dynasty, that the 
new planted itself upon its ruins. And now that the 
Sorbonne is reviving and takes a stand against philo- 
sophy, how does it happen that philosophy, fallen from 
the eminence which it held, cannot withstand the pro- 
gress of the former ? The reason is that philosophy 
also is not free from inconveniences, that these incon- 
veniences have been brought to light and have cast it 
down to a level with the Sorbonne. In the struggle 
which has ensued between philosophy in its last ago- 
nies, and the old dynasty in its renewed strength, what 
do we hear? Reproaches, recriminations. The two 
parties can do nothing but by mutual accusations, they 
remind each other of their sins, and appear, each of 
them, to possess no other claim to authority than the 
vices of the opposite party. Now the misfortune is, 
that they are both right, and that they prove this be- 
yond a doubt. They speak with so much force, that 
we cannot but be convinced as we hear them; we 
should call them two bad subjects, who reproach each 
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Other with their crimes ; and we resolve, after listening 
to their story, to place no confidence in either. 

It is not then our own force which renders us im- 
pregnable to the Sorbonne and to the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century ; it is the force of tilings, that 
force which brings a stain over the past and throws a 
charm around the future, which gives power to what- 
ever is new and takes it from whatever is old, and by 
which the world is carried forward instead of back- 
ward. Have many abolished dynasties been seen to 
recover their strength, and to flourish for a second 
time, many dethroned opinions to take new possession 
of the mind and to regain their ascendancy 1 If such 
events have been witnessed, it was at distant intervals, 
when the defects of the reviving dynasty, the weak sides 
of the restored opinion, have fallen into oblivion. But 
for the Sorbonne, whose faults are declared by philo- 
sophy, and for philosophy, whose imperfections are 
pointed out by the Sorbonne, such good fortune ap- 
pears to us iropossil^le. The age has escaped from 
their hands and demands another dynasty ; not that 
this new dynasty must needs be more perfect, but that 
it will seem to be so, before experience shall have 
made known its errors and defects. The Sorbonne 
and philosophy are like two dying men, who dispute 
with each other which shall live, or like the two thieves 
in the fable, who were fighting for the possession of the 
ass which they had stolen, while a third person came 
up who mounted and rode away. 

Whether this explanation of our indifference be as 
good as we suppose, or whether we deceive ourselves 
in the matter, it is certain that we are indifferent; and 
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this fact, it is well to point oat to the belligerent par- 
ties, to enable them to perceive that the generation 
which succeeds them, and whose opinion they are con- 
tending for, does not feel that interest in their quarrels 
which they imagine, and that without knowing pre- 
cisely the direction which it is to take, it is at least 
confident that it will not be drawn back into the old 
tracks, nor enkindled again with the fire of their ancient 
passions. If it shall then seem good to the reverend 
Jesuit fathers and to the respectable friends of the phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century, to continue the 
combat, we have not the slightest objection ; they are 
perfectly free and we are not annoyed at the spectacle. 

We only ask that the rights of a spectator may be 
granted us, and that we may be allowed to make cer- 
tain suggestions and observations, which seem called 
for by good seuse. 

For example, we would take the liberty of remark- 
ing to both parties, that if they would promote the 
triumph of their principles, it is desirable that they 
should comprehend them ; for what is a preacher who 
does not know his religion t Now, if we look at the 
means taken by the great writers on both sides to re- 
commend their doctrine, we should hardly suppose that 
they understood it. How does it happen that the edi- 
tors of the Catholic Memorial publish a journal ? How 
can we account for it, that M. de La Mennais, and so 
many other partisans of authority, undertake to reason 
with the public, and to appeal to common sense? 

Is not this saying to the people ; " our adversaries 
contend that you are the only judges of truth ; we 
maintain, that you are incapable of judging of it, and 
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that whenever you meddle with it, your judgment is 
good for nothing; we now appeal to you for your 
opinion and call upon you to decide." Is it possible 
that the people can refrain from laughing at a proposal 
like this, that they will embrace a doctrine which can- 
not be proved but by a contradiction ? On the other 
hand, how does it happen, that the able philosophers 
of the Minerva and the Constitutional accuse their 
adversaries of preaching to the people and infecting 
their minds with false opinions ; that they are troubled 
by seeing a part of the public yieM to these exhorta- 
tions ; that they perpetually inv^ok^ the authority of the 
great names of the eighteenth century 1 Are not these 
so many proofs, either that they do not comprehend 
their own principles, or that these principles are not 
true ? For if the people be the sovereign judges of 
truth, how can it be e^id that they have been deceived 
or that they have deceived themselves 7 Why wish to 
impose private opinions upon them which have no 
weight but that of authority ? Why decline receiving 
their decisions and appeal to other quarters? We 
would, then, offer the friendly suggestion to both par- 
ties, that they endeavor to be more consistent ; that 
they do not show themselves, on the one side, appeal- 
ing to the spirit of inquiry in order to prove authority, 
and on the other, denying the competence of public 
opinion, in order to defend it. If the people are not 
to judge but to believe, why, then, give them catechisms 
and not journals; but if they are the only judges of 
truth, then, submit to their decisions. 

Next to consistency, what we most sincerely wish 
to the two parties, is justice. We do not ask for that 
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good faith, which allows an adversary to be in the 
right, and ourselves to be in the wrong, when this is 
the case ; for this would be asking too much ; we ask 
only for that justice which respects the person, while 
it combats his opinion, and which does not stigmatize 
the author in order to discredit his doctrine. This 
fl|>plies equally to both parties, but particularly to the 
authors of the Catholic Memorial who appear to us to 
have a very peculiar predilection for this kind of cri- 
ticism. 

We agree with them that if authority be the only 
guarantee for the truth of an assertion, the best mode 
of proving an opinion to be false is to throw suspicion 
upon its author. We acknowledge that their method 
of attacking the life of a philosopher instead of dis- 
cussing his principles is perfectly consistent. But, in 
fine, since these estimable writers live on one inconse- 
quence, that is, their journal, they may, perhaps, be 
induced to admit another far less grave, in favor of 
justice, and on account of which, I am sure, the public 
would never wish to quarrel with them ; I mean, that 
they should pay some small respect to the persons of 
their adversaries ,- for since the writings of Pascal, it 
is generally acknowledged, that though it is good to 
obtain the triumph of our cause, it is bad to do so by 
unjust means. 

Once more, if it were hatred of evil actions which 
prompted personal attacks, we might forgive such zeal 
to the preachers of morality ; but there is no hostility 
to individuals except what proceeds from hostility to 
their opinions ; and this makes the matter less disinte- 
rested, and far less edifying. Is it then so great a 
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crime to think in one manner rather than in another, 
that whoever is guilty of it must be placed beyond the 
law of justice? We wish, with' all our heart, that they 
who are so prodigal of hatred and denunciation against 
the ashes of the dead and the persons of the living, on 
account of their opinions, would reflect a little on the 
mode, in which an opinion is adopted, and would in* 
vestigate, with a little more precision, the exact point, 
to which he who has embraced it is responsible for 
having embraced it. We believe, that if they would 
detach their inquiry from all considerations of passion, 
they would soon arrive at the conviction of the injus- 
tice and absurdity, which every act of intolerance 
supposes. 

Can there be, for example, any thing more ridicu- 
lous, than to be angry with the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century for having thought as they did? 
It is just as if we should be displeased with the top 
which spins under the whip of the child ; it is not the 
top which is to blame, but the child. When the peo- 
ple of France had learned-to read, was it possible for 
them not to read ? Could they read without compre- 
hending, and comprehend, without believing or doubt- 
ing? To believe certain things, to doubt certain 
others, is not this to have an opinion ? And did ever 
any opinion, sublime or ridiculous, good or bad, fail 
of representatives ? Is there any thing in the moral 
world, in the physical world, more necessary, more 
inevitable? Does the top turn more fatally under the 
whip which lashes it ? It is not then Voltaire, who is 
to blame, nor his friends ; it is their age ; it is not 
they who are to be called in question for their opinions ; 
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bat their epoch. Look at the facts which prove this. 
If Voltaire had been born fifty years sooner, it is be> 
yond a doubt that he would have played a different 
part from what he did. Perhaps, as a rival of Comeille 
and Racine, he would have passed his life in the com- 
position of tragedies ; perhaps, he would have been a 
Jesuit, a doctor of the Sorbonne ; no matter what ; any 
thing but a philosopher. And why t Because philo- 
sophy is the judgment of the pec^e ; and in the seven- 
teenth century, the people did not judge but believed. 
Thus, for want of philosophy, there could be no philo- 
sophers ; for want of public opinion, no representatives 
of public opinion. Of all the ideas^ with which Vol- 
taire and his friends have been reproached, Voltaire 
and his friends could have had none fifty years sooner; 
they, accordingly, are not chargeable upon them, but 
upon their epoch. A hundred years sooner, Luther 
would have been a saint, and perhaps a Pope.^ 

Do we assert by this, that nothing is absolutely 
true or absolutely false, that opinions are like fashions, 
beautiful when they are adopted, and ugly when they 
are laid aside ? This is far from being our meaning. 
We regard it as absolutely true that two and two make 
four, and as absolutely false that two and two make 
five ; but we think also that no age has believed or 
will believe that two and two make five ; we think that 
what is false c^n never become the opinion of an epoch. 
The human mind does not travel from truth to error 
and from error to truth, but from one truth to another, 
or, to speak more correctly, from one face of truth to 

1 See Note F. 
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Baother. If erne age possesaed aU truth, all beautj, 
all justice ; science, art, and morality would be eter- 
SBlly fixed, and tlie prevailing modes of opinion would 
experience no change. The reason why we admire 
Shakspeare after admiring Racine, is that Racine is 
l>eaatiful in one way md Shakspeare in another ; the 
reason why public virtues are sometimes sacrificed to 
private virtues and sometimes private virtues to public 
virtues, is that neither the one nor the other compre- 
hend the whole of virtue. If i^ecial individuals have 
for some time commanded the public, and public opin- 
ion, in its turn, has prevailed over that of scholars, it is 
because the point of view taken by scholars is more pro- 
found, though it be more limited, while that of the people 
is more comprehensive, though it be more superficial. As 
soon as the narrow, exclusive and mechanical charact^ 
of the Sorbonne, in matters of science, was brought to 
light, the appeal was made to common sense, as larger, 
more liberal, more complete ; just as at the present 
day, when we begin to feel the defects of common 
sense as too superficial, light and skeptical, we grow 
tired of it and long for something else. 

In one age, it is only the ruins of the past age which 
oppose the current, but always without success; after 
these have been swept away, unity of opinion is formed, 
and is not disturbed again, until this opinion begins to 
grow old, and the harbingers of the coming age appear 
and «begin to speak. Thus, at the commencement and 
at the close, dissension is possible and even necessary, 
but it does not exist in the bosom of the epoch itself. 
And when an age is thus preoccupied with a certain 
face of truth, of morality, and of beauty, how can it be 
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desired that a child of this age should abjure the belief, 
the tastes, the virtues of his epoch, and adopt others, 
of which he cannot even form a conception? By 
what right, does the man, who belongs to another age 
and is devoted to other opinions, reproach him with 
what he has thought, admired and loved, and summon 
him before an incompetent tribunal to vindicate himself 
from a crime, for which he is not accountable, because 
it is that of his age, from a crime which is not a crime, 
because truth, under all its faces, is worthy of rever- 
ence and love ? What would the age of Louis XIY. 
say, if it could rise again, and judge, according to its 
ideas, our Romantic School, by which it is judged, 
according to its own 1 What would be said by the 
Athenians, preoccupied with a republic, if they could 
be made acquainted with our honorable deputies, pre- 
occupied with monarchy ? What would be thought of 
our public virtues by Brutus, whom we so proudly 
condemn for his paternal severity? In short what 
would Voltaire say of M. de La Mennais, or Franklin 
of the Quotidienne ? 

And since we must needs declare the whole, let us 
say still further, an age is no more to blame for its 
opinions, than individuals for the opinions of their 
age. For why does an age embrace a new opinion 
which is peculiar to it ? Is it by chance that it ap- 
proves the opinion of the preceding age ? Is it not, 
OB the contrary, a necessity of human nature, to be- 
lieve what appears to it true ; and to reject what ap- 
pears to it false ? And if this be the case, when one 
epoch rejects the opinion of a preceding epoch, is it 
not clear, that this is because it has discovered, if not 
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the Utter falsehood, at least, the imperfections and de- 
fects of the opinion t And whose fault is it, if it be 
struck tvith these imperfections, but that of the pre- 
ceding age itself, which permitted them to continue ? 
It is this which ought to be complained of, if its opin- 
ions are abandoned, and not the age which abandons 
them. What gave birth to Protestantism but the 
abuses of Catholicism ? What was the cause of the 
rigorous dynasty of Louis XIY. but the excesses of 
Protestantism ? What was the source of the liberty of 
the eighteenth century, but the mischiefs of the abso- 
lute monarchy of the seventeenth 1 And to whom are 
we indebted for the Jesuits, but to the philosophers ? 

Thus an age is responsible neither for what it is nor 
for what it thinks, one age proceeds from another, one 
opinion from another opinion. And if we accuse this 
other age, this other opinion, we shall find that they 
are not chargeable with what they have been, nor con- 
sequently, with what they have produced. So that 
they who love to bring accusations, compelled to pur- 
sue the criminal from one age to another, will finally 
arrive at the first man ; and he will throw the blame 
for what he has thought upon his own nature, that is, 
upon human nature, the real source of the evil, because 
being weak, it can see but a corner of the truth, and 
being presumptuous, it always believes and proclaims 
that it has found out the whole. 

Thus the accusation fails for want of a criminal. 
There is nobody to burn ; nobody even to hate ; a sad 
thing for those good souls. Nothing remains but to 
become tolerant or to continue to be absurd. In this 
awkward dilemma, the greater number will always take 
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Uie Utter coarse, becaase reason, in the presence of 
passion, like onconoem in the presence of death, is a 
thing that even the greatest characters find it hard to 
preserve. 
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VI. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHT OF HISTORY. 



I. THE PBINCIPLX OF HUMAIT PROGRESS. 

The great distinction which separates man from the 
lower animals, is that the condition of the latter does 
not change with the lapse of ages, while that of man 
is subject to perpetual movement and transformation. 

The condition of beavers and bees is the same to- 
day, that it was on the morning of creation ; the con- 
dition of man in society changes with every age, it is 
modified with every year, in some respects, in fact^ it 
is altered with every day. 

It is the purpose of history to collect these changes. 
It registers passing events so that they may not be for- 
gotten. The philosophy of history neglects the changes 
themselves and regards only the general fact of human 
mobility, of which they are the manifestation. It in- 
vestigates the cause and the law of this mobility. 

In truth, this movement, which gives a fluctuating 
character to the human race, must, of necessity, have 
a principle ; and as the efiect is limited to man, a prin- 
ciple which acts on him alone. Now what is this 
principle ? Where is it to be sought ? 

Not in the theatre, on which man is placed for de- 
velopement. This theatre, which is nature, is common 
to him with the brutes, that do not change ; this thea? 

oa 
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ire, besides, is the same to-day that it was yesterdaj, 
that it always will be. Haman mobility cannot com^ 
from this. 

If it does not come from the theatre, then it comes 
from the actor. Then there is a principle of change 
in man, which is not in the brute. 

The conduct of man is acted on and determined by 
two moving powers ; the tendencies of his nature, and 
the ideas of his intelligence concerning the dilSerent 
ends which these tendencies seek. 

When he obeys the first of these influences, which 
is instinctive and blinJ, he acts passionately ; when he 
obeys the second, which is enlightened and reflective, 
he acts reasonably. The first predominates in infancy ; 
the second, in i^ature life and in old age. 

The tendencies of human nature are invariable like 
itself; they are the same at every epoch and in every 
place. The ideas of human intelligence vary from 
one time to another, in one country and another ; they 
vary like human knowledge, and human knowledge 
increases and declines. 

If the condition Qf the brutes does not change, it is 
because their actions are invariably determined by the 
tendencies of their nature which are invariable. If 
the condition of man varies in one country and another, 
from one epoch to another, it is because the actions of 
man are not invariably determined by the tendencies 
of his nature which are invariable, but still more by 
the ideas of his intelligence which are essentially 
changeable. 

The principle of the mobility of human things is, 
therefore, in the mobility of the ideas of human intel- 
ligence. 
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All the changes which take place in the condition 
of man, all the transformations which it has undergone 
proceed then from intelligence and are the effect of it ; 
the history of these changes, then, in the laist analysis, 
is only the history of the ideas which have succeeded 
one another in human intelligence, or if it he pre- 
ferred, the history of the intellectual developement of 
humanity. 

II. THE TVVLPOSjf OF HISTORT. 

But, when we consider the subject, we perceive that 
the history of these changes comprehends all history. 
For there are but too great elements in the world, the 
immutable and the changing ; the immutable is the 
object of science, the changing that of history ; now, 
every thing which does not proceed from human liber- 
ty, is immutable even in change ; for if it changes, it 
Is by immutable laws ; that alone cannot be immutable 
which depends on man; for while we are certain a 
priori that the action of natural forces is subject to 
constant laws, we are not yet certain, that intelligence, 
which is the law of human force, has a regular deve- 
lopement. And this accounts for the fact, that while 
natural changes are perpetually passing from the do- 
main of history to that of science, those changes which 
are the work of man, are not submitted to science, 
and appear, as though they must remain, for a long 
time at least, if not for ever, scattered and insulated in 
the depository of history. 

If history, then, has a peculiar object which it should 
not lose sight of, that is to say, if there be any thing 
in the world truly changing, it is the works of man. 
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The object of history, then, in the only legitimate 
acceptation of the word, is the derdopement of haman 
inteUigence, as it is manifested by the external changes, 
which at different epochs, have been produced by this 
developement. 

The point at which these changes have arrived at a 
certain epoch and in a certain country, constitutes the 
human condition at this epoch and in this country. 
The history of these changes, then, is the history of 
the developement of the human condition, as it is that 
of the developement of human intelligence. 

Developement of human intelligence, successive 
changes in ideas, successive effects of these changes 
or developement of the human condition ; this is the 
logical order. 

History embraces all these changes within its com- 
pass ; but it does not proceed from cause to effect ; it 
necessarily follows the inverse order. Ideas are invi- 
sible to it, effects alone are within its reach ; these 
effects are. the materials which it gathers up, materials 
of every nature and character, from which it infers 
ideas, concluding from the sign to the thing signified, 
or from the effect to the cause ; this is the historical 
order. 

There are, then, but three great historical questions, 
or in other words, the changing element in the world 
presents but three problems for solution ; first, what 
has been the human condition or the visible form of 
humanity from the beginning to the present time; 
secondly, what has been human intelligence or the de- 
velopement of the ideas of humanity from the begin- 
ning to the present time ; and thirdly, the correspond- 
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eaee between these two deyelopementSy or how the 
defelopement of ideas has produced the developemeat 
of the visible form of humanity- from the beginning to 
the present time. This is the field of history. 

III. RXLATIOH OF HISTORT TO SCIKNCS. 

The majority of historians confine themselves to 
facts, and they often notice only the most unimportant 
part of these facts. Thus, many have written, who 
forgetting the political and religious institutions, the 
arts, the private life and the industry of nations, have 
ccmfined themselves to describing the life of kings, the 
battles and treaties, the rise and fall of empires, — ^a 
species of facts, which are nothing but the conse- 
quences of the former, as these in their turn are no» 
thing but the consequences and the signs of the mov^ 
ment of ideas. 

The writers, who have introduced the history of 
manners and institutions into history, have created a 
revolution. They enjoy the reputation of having pen- 
etrated to the root of the subject. They have received 
the name of philosophical historians. And yet they 
have only arrived at second causes. The cause of 
these causes is contained in the developement of intel- 
ligence, or the succession of ideas ; the philosophy of 
history must be carried to this point, and the compre- 
hending of this is the glory of our age. 

And as soon as it shall be understood that human 
intelligence is subject in its developement to constant 
laws, the succession of ideas itself will become only a 
Mcond cause; and the philosophy of history again 
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changing its object, will legitimately apply itself only 
to the explanation of the succession of ideas for the 
necessary laws of intellectual developement. When 
that time arrives, history will entirely perish ; it will 
no longer have an object ; science will have taken its 
place in the domain of the modifications of humanity, 
as it has already taken its place in the domain of the 
modifications of nature. 

Such is the course which history has always tak^i, 
even to the present day. It has advanced from events 
to institutions, and to manners which are nothing but 
more general events; from institutions and manners 
to the succession of ideas, which in itself is nothing 
but a series of still more general events. It has thus 
resolved what is most subject to change into that which 
is least so ; effects the most palpable and diversified 
into their immediate causes, which are themselves ef*^ 
fects of other causes still more general. But it has not 
yet reached the fixed and immutable law which pre- 
sides over its whole developement. Hence, the time 
has not come for it to lose its independent existence 
and to be resolved into science. It is now verging 
towards this point ; for it is attempting to discover the 
law of the succession of ideas, encouraged as it is by 
the discovery of the laws of the succession of natural 
phenomena. Will it succeed in this attempt? Per- 
haps it will. But we may safely predict that if this 
grand conquest is reserved for it, it is still far distant; 
for the steps of the sanctuary are as yet inaccessible. 
The succession of ideas, the immediate cause of the 
succession of institutions, of religions, of mannersi — 
has, by no means, been sufficiently determined. Bj|t 
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this is not all. Have we a sufficient knowledge of the 
institutions, the religions and the manners, of different 
epochs and of different countries T Do we even know 
sufficiently the events, which these have produced and 
by which alone they can be revealed to us ? But with- 
out the knowledge of all these circumstances, each of 
which throws light on the other, how can we attempt 
to discover the law of ideas, which if it exists, must 
be their most. general expression and summary ? 

It is, therefore, on the successive steps, which alone 
can conduct to the science of that which has hitherto 
been limited to history, that the efforts of historians 
should be concentrated ; and, above all, on the deve- 
lopement of ideas, the part which has thus far been 
the least thoroughly investigated, since it is still in the 
cradle, while the other two, which are to precede it, 
have already acquired, more or less, the characteristics 
of maturity. 

IT. SPONTANEOUS DETELOPXMENT OF INTELLIGENCE. 

The developement of human intelligence is of a two- 
fdld nature, as well in humanity as a mass, as in human 
society considered in its separate relations, and as in 
an individual in his personal mental growth ; it is spon- 
taneous and reflective. 

Suppose that an individual never seeks to obtain 
ideas, nor to explain those which he has, nor to give 
an account of them to himself; this individual, endow- 
ed with an intelligence, which, without his own will, 
possesses a consciousness of all that passes within it 
and around it, will receive ideas without seeking for 
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them, from himself and from external objects ; he wiU 
oombine these ideas, draw inferences, form judgments 
and opinions, establish principles, and all without sos- 
peeting what he is doing or without seeking to do it ; 
the natural movement of his intelligence goes on with- 
out him ; his own wants, even without his thinking of 
it, constantly increase the energy of this movement ; 
ihey direct it unknown to him ; and from the bosom of 
this spontaneous developement proceeds a series of 
ideas which determine his conduct and which will con- 
stitute his condition. 

In this manner, a community naturally developes 
itself, whose generalized intelligence always advancei 
spontaneously. Without any design, without any de- 
finite end, without method and without research, it ob- 
tains jt certain amount of ideas, by virtue of which, it 
forms such or such a religion, such or such a goven^ 
ment, such or such manners, such or such industry. 
And from these institutions, these manners, this indus- 
try, — ^the natural ofispring of its ideas, — ^proceed in 
their turn, its prosperity or its misery, its force or its 
feebleness, its successes or its defeats in war, the cha- 
racter of its alliances, its treaties, its commerce, the 
condition of its subjects and its rulers, the whole detail 
of events, in short, of which its history is composed. 

The same thing that happens with regard to an indi- 
vidual, and to a community, must take place also, with 
regard to the aggregate of communities or humanity, 
which considered as a mass is developed without its 
own knowledge or will. Whenever a philosopher can 
embrace a sufficiently long series of ages, he will per- 
ceive it changing its ideas, like a people oi: an indi- 
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vidua], and producing at immense intervals those gene- 
ral events which will be the result and the expression 
of such changes. 

HThe individual, society, and humanity differ only 
with regard to the scale of developement. The deve- 
lopement is equally spontaneous and equally constant 
in each of the three cases ; but it is accomplished with 
different degrees of rapidity. In the life of man, the re- 
volutions of ideas are separated only by a few years ; in 
a community, an age is required for a single step ; and a 
hundred ages are needed for the progress of humanity. 
This is because human revolutions are composed of so- 
cial revolutions, and each of these latter, of individual 
revolutions. Now, before the same revolution of ideas 
can be participated in by all the members of any com- 
munity, the force of things must have time to bring 
the intelligence of every individual to the same point, 
by paths which differ both in their direction and their 
length ; and before a revolution of the same nature can 
extend to all communities, it is necessary that each 
should arrive at the same point in its own way, ac- 
cording to its own ability. So slow is the progress of 
an operation like this, that the intellectual harmony of 
all the communities of our narrow globe, is a pheno- 
menon still waited for and which does not promise to 
be speedily brought about. This result was promised 
to Christianity ; it still professes the ability to accom- 
plish it, and it is towards this end, that the efforts of 
Bible and Missionary Societies are directed. 

Such is the spontaneous developement of human 
intelligence; an incontestable fact in man, society 
and humanity ; a fact which is the parent of all other 
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facts and which presides over indiyiduals, empires and 
the world. 

▼. UEFLXCTIYX OXYSLOPSMKNT OF IHTSLLIGSHCS. 

But whilst in the greater part of mankind, intelli- 
gence is developed only in this blind and involuntary 
manner, a developement of a freer and more enlightened 
character takes place in certain individuals ; and after 
it is once born, it never dies. This b the reflective 
or philosophical developement. 

In truth, the Caculties of man are not independent 
powers over which he has no control, and which he is 
doomed to leave to their own arbitrary course and 
operation. He is endowed with authority over them, 
he can make use of them for himself, as the skilful 
mechanician commands and makes use of fire, of wa- 
ter, of steam, and of other natural forces. 

The dominion, which has been given him over his 
faculties in general, he possesses over his intelligence, 
in particular ; he can divert it from its natural move* 
ment and apply it to the investigation of truths which 
interest him, to the examination of questions with 
which he is preoccupied. 

Now when he does this, two things take place ; first, 
all the force of his intelligence, instead of being scat^ 
tered in different directions, is concentrated on a sin- 
gle point ; secondly, his intelligence, attracted by this 
point, rests upon it for a long time. This concentra- 
tion on the one hand and this persistency on the other^ 
constitute the state of attention; and intelligence, 
when attentive is infinitely more powerful than when 
it is not. 
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Wh^i the will^ therefore, imposes this mode of de- 
velopement upon intelligence^^ it becomes more lumi- 
nous, and being more luminous, it discovers truth with 
greater rapidity. 

There is no human intelligence which does not 
share, in some degree, in this mode of developement. 
But though it occasionally takes the place of sponta- 
neous developement in all men, it does not become 
habitual, and consequently does not produce any great 
efiects, except in .certain individuals. These are dis- 
tinguished from the crowd ; instead of waiting for truth, 
they pursue it, instead of falling in with it, they seek 
it out ; these are the philosophers. 

It is by them, that in the bosom of the natural 
and fundamental developement of human intelligence, 
which is spontaneous, another is produced, which is vo- 
luntary, the reflective and philosophical developement. 
Human intelligence is always carried forward by 
this twofold movement, spontaneous in the masses 
which do not seek for truth, voluntary in the philoso- 
phers who do seek for it. 

Now, of these two movements, the voluntary and 
reflective movement must necessarily precede the other 
in the common route ; that is to say, the philosophers 
who seek for truth must find it sooner, than the masses 
which do not seek for it. Hence, all the mechanism 
of the developement of human intelligence, and the 
function of each of the two movements which we have 
just described in this developement. 

These two movements proceed towards the same 
end ; they obey the same law, that of progress ; but not 
having the same velocity, one is always before the 
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Other ; and as they act upon each other, the most rapid 
accelerates the slowest and the slowest retards the 
most rapid, so that the velocity of the developeroent of 
humanity is the resultant of the unequal velocity of 
these two movements. 

When the philosophers who march in front have 
discovered the truth, they proclaim it; and iu proclaim- 
ing it, they reveal it to the masses which would not have 
found it until a later period. Hence, they accelerate 
the movement of the masses. But the reason of the 
masses does not accept this new light without resist* 
ance. It requires time to shake off the yoke of habit, 
to comprehend the truth which is announced, and to 
appropriate it to itself, by bringing it down from the 
aSstract forms of science to the practical forms of 
common sense. This teaching is a slow process, the 
philosophers are called upon to engage in it, and while 
it is going on, their own progress is stopped. The 
slowness of the movement of the masses retards then 
the philosophical movement. 

But while it retards it, it helps to ripen its fruit. 
The intelligeoce of the masses, precisely because it 
seeks nothing and wishes nothing, possesses a cer- 
tainty and an extent, before which all that is exclusive 
or false, all that is premature or impracticable in the 
discoveries of the philosophers, must, at last, vanish 
away. It is a sieve which retains every error, and 
which at every epoch allows nothing to pass into the 
developement of humanity but the ideas for which hu- 
manity is ripe. In moderating the rapidity of this de- 
velopement, the resistance of the masses, then, prevents 
its mistakes and secures its correctness. 
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It is by the combination of these two morements, 
that human ideas are made to advance and to assume 
new forms ; and it is by the progress and transformer 
tion of ideas, that, in their turn, the laws, the manners, 
the institutions, and all the constituent elements of 
the human condition are transformed and ameliorated, 
Every thing proceeds in the bosom of humanity by 
▼irtue of this, law, the largest communities as well as 
the smallest, the entire mass of humanity as well as 
each of its elements. 

The share of the philosophers in this great more- 
ment is perfectly clear. It cannot be said that they 
are the authors of the doctrines which are current in 
society, but we may regard them as their precursors 
and promoters. . Humanity would not be immovable, 
if there were no philosophers. Without them, revo- 
lutions would take place, but more slowly. The phi- 
losophers hasten them on, and, therefore, appear to 
produce them. They may justly be called perpetual 
revolutionists ; but this is a title which does not belong 
to them exclusively ; it can be claimed by the masses 
as well as by them, because, like them, the masses are 
intelligent, and it is the law of intelligence to advance 
and consequently to change. In this world, it is in- 
telligence only which is revolutionary, or rather, it is 
the Crettor, by whom intelligence was formed. 

This movement of intdligence, by which humanity 
advances, is one of those whose rapidity increases in 
its progress. In fact, as civilization advances, the 
succession of ideas becomes more rapid ; its velocity 
is always in proportion to the diffusion of light ; and 
it is easy to see the reason of this. On the one band 

pa 
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the number of philosophers is greater, and their disco- 
veries are more rapid, becaase one helps to the attdn- 
ment of another ; and on the other hand, the masses, 
as thej become more enlightened, find it easier to com- 
prehend. The work of teaching, then, is abridged, as 
well as that of invention ; not to mention the fact that 
the means of communication are more numerous and 
more readj. Thus every thing is facilitated by the 
increase and diffusion of light, — both the reign of every 
system of ideas, and the operation by which intelli- 
gence passes from one system of ideas to another. 

Tl. NBCESSART SUCCESSION OF STENTS IN HISTORY. 

In order to decide the great question concerning 
the necessary succession of the events of history, we 
must consider two elements which enter into the deter- 
mination of the conduct of man, and consequently into 
the production of every human event. 

These two elements or these two principles are the 
tendencies or the passions of our nature, on the one 
hand, and reason or the ideas of our intelligence, on 
the other. The former urge us to their satisfaction, 
the latter announce to us what is most true, beautiful 
and good in conduct. At the bottom, there is no con- 
tradiction between these two principles ; for vAat our 
nature desires is its true good, and it is this, also, which 
reason seeks to determine, and which all the ideas, 
that it proposes to us as rules of conduct, endeavor to 
represent. In reality, then, reason and passion coin- 
cide ; but the law of passion, which is blind, is to aim 
at its immediate satisfaction, and, at all times, to obey 
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the strongest impulse ; two things, which are most fre- 
quently at open war with the true good, as perceived 
by enlightened reason. Hence, the eternal combat 
between these two principles, of which the conscious- 
ness of every man is the theatre. 

If reason always triumphed in an individual, his 
conduct would uniformly be the consequence of his 
ideas, and his ideas being known, we could foresee 
his conduct. The reason why we are unable to foresee 
it, even when we know his opinions, is that we cannot 
divine what part in his determinations will be taken 
by passion ; and that, even supposing we know it, 
passion is a thing so jfluctuating, so capricious, that it 
is impossible to calculate its movements. 

But what is true of the conduct of an individual, is 
not true in the same degree of the conduct of a people 
or of a numerous collection of individuals. Here pas- 
sion has far less influence, and ideas far more. 

In fact, in a community, of which all the members 
are under the influence of the same general ideas, all, 
having the same opinion as to what is most true, beau- 
tiful and good, must of necessity, in any given social 
circumstances, arrive at the same conclusion, with 
regard to what ought to be done. But, as all have 
uot the same passions, since they differ in different 
individuals, these passions, by their very opposition, 
must neutralize one another in their practical opera- 
tion. The influence of ideas, on which all are agreed, 
must then necessarily be superior to that of the pas- 
sions, which so far from agreeing, are opposed to each 
other. Hence the fact, that the conduct of a people 
is far more frequently the result of its ideas, than that 
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of an individual, and that when the ideas are given, 
it is less difficult to foresee and to calculate its 
conduct. 

This is the more true, in proportion as public opin- 
ion takes part in the direction of the affairs of a people, 
and the less so, as this direction - depends on the will 
of certain individuals. The number of events, accord- 
ingly, in the history of a people, produced by individual 
passions, and which are not the consequence of its 
ideas, is in the inverse ratio of the ascendancy of pub- 
lic opinion in the direction of affairs. It is for this 
reason, that it is far more difficult to calculate the con- 
duct of despotic governments, than that of representa- 
tive governments, and that of small states, other things 
being equal, than that of large. 

But, on every hypothesis, the influence of individual 
passions can reach only events of transient and secon- 
dary importance; those of greater magnitude are beyond 
its sphere, because nothing great, nothing permanent 
can ever be produced among a people, whatever be its 
government, except by the force and with the support 
of the convictions of this people itself. Every thing, 
which can be attempted or accomplished by individual 
passions, in <^position to these convictions, is soon 
carried away. It is beyond the power of any despot, 
of any favorite, of any man of genius, to leave these 
convictions out of sight, in his enterprises and his in* 
stitutions ; nay more, no one can be a successful des* 
pot or a great statesman, but by yielding to them hb 
obedience. In fine, passion acts only on the surface 
of the history of nations, the foundation is laid in the 
influence of ideas ; it is their logical effect and genuine 
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expression. They are ioevitably transfused into the 
po]itical, religious^ civil, military and domestic institu- 
tions of a people, and these institutions, in their turn, 
inevitably determine all the great circumstances of its 
history, by which alone its destiny is decided. 

Hence we perceive, that if it be unwarrantable to 
explain every thing in history, by the inevitable deve* 
lopement of ideas, it is still more so, to explain every 
thing by individual characters and passions. 

Of these two systems, the latter was adopted by the 
historians of antiquity ; the former appears to be gain- 
ing prevalence among modern historians. The ancient 
historians explained every thing by the passions and 
interests, the genius or the incapacity of individuals ; 
the modern historians attempt to reduce every thing to. 
the law of ideas, not excepting those events which are 
most clearly dependent on the chance of individuals 
and the caprice of circumstances. Between these two 
extremes, which render ancient history so dramatic 
and modern history so logical, we meet with the truth. 

The explanation of history by reference to individuals 
must needs have been adopted by the writers of anti- 
quity. Among historical causes, the passions of the 
rulers, their ability or their weakness, are the most 
apparent; and it was these which new-born history 
would sieze upon, in its infantile curiosity. 

Besides, this explanation was not so false in anti- 
quity, as it would be at the present day ; individuals, 
at that time, had really a greater share in events. On 
the one hand, the dominion of ideas over less enlight- 
ened communities is not so strong ; and on the other, 
the chances for the triumph of passion are more nu- 
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i9erou8 in smaller communities. One man could com- 
municate his passions, from the stand of the orator, 
to the whole Athenian republic, and that, in an instant; 
with far more genius, and incomparablj more time, 
no one could now communicate his passions to the 
whole of France. To inspire France with passion, 
there is but one means, namely, to espouse her pas- 
sions and to lay aside our own ; and the passions of 
France are only a form of her ideas. Among the pas- 
sions, those alone can become common to thirty-two 
millions of people, which proceed from intelligence 
and which take their origin in a universal conviction ; 
those which spring from a lower source, can never 
extend so far ; they remain merely individual and have 
not even the po^er of creating a party. 

The influence of individual passions in the smaU 
republics of antiquity, is one of the causes, which de- 
prived the general tendencies of a full and decided 
manifestation, and rendered revolutions of ideas less 
frequent. In disturbing the empire of intelligence, 
they retarded its developement. 

The world having changed, history must needs have 
changed with it. Classical history, -^history as it was 
written by the historians of antiquity, — would be ab- 
surd at the present day ; he who would now reproduce 
it is condemned to be an imitator. Montesquieu is 
the legitimate historian of modern times, as Livy was 
that of ancient times. 
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TU. DIYINS PROTIDSirCS WS HISTORY. 

That which is called Providence hy Bossuet, destiny 
hy others, and the force of things by others, is the ne- 
cessary progress of intellectual deyelopement. 

The expression of Bossuet is good, but not in the 
sense of an actual interposition of God. God inter- 
poses as little in the regular developement of humanity 
as in the course of the solar system. And yet he is 
the author of it. In giving laws to human intelligence, 
as he has given them to the stars, he has predetermined 
the course of humanity, as he has established that of 
the planets. This is his Providence. And his Provi- 
dence is no less fixed and certain with regard to hu- 
manity than it is with regard to the heavenly bodies. 

But it is so, in a diiSerent manner. For so far from 
interfering with the liberty of the individual, it pre- 
supposes it, and acts only by means of it. All the 
necessity of human developement results from this 
circumstance, that if a thousand men have the same 
idea of good, this idea will govern them, in spite of 
the opposition and diversity of their passions. Now 
on what condition is this true? On the single condi- 
tion, that being endowed with reason and freedom, 
they are not subjected to the impulse of passion, but 
can deliberate, reflect, adopt the course which shall 
seem to them the best, and then act in accordance 
with it. ,Tal^e away liberty, the empire of ideas is 
destroyed, and the necessity which governs humanity, 
will be succeeded by another entirely different, the ne- 
cessity of sensual impulse, that which commands the 
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lower animals, and which holds the medium between 
the. intellectual necessity which governs the moral 
world, and the mechanical necessity which governs 
the physical world. 

Thus the necessity which governs human affairs 
rests upon the liberty of human beings. The individ- 
ual remains free, and' responsible because he is free; 
he is endowed ^ith reason to judge, a will to decide, 
hands to execute ; his actions are imputable to him- 
self; their glory or their shame is his. Crimes are 
not taken away, nor criminals ; virtues and sacrifices 
continue, and heroes with them, and with heroes the 
legitimate admiration and the holy gratitude of hu- 
manity. 

Another distinction between the necessity of the 
physical world and that of the moral world is that the 
course of humanity is not in a circle like that of the 
stars. The stars always recommence the same move- 
ments, humanity advances, its movements are progres- 
sive ; every revolution is a step in the discovery of the 
True and the Good. This is the reason why the 
intellectual world is ever improving, whilst the physi- 
cal world remains the same. The latter is always 
moving, but makes no progress. 

And hence the demonstration that the physical world 
is made for man. That is the theatre, we are the 
actors. The actors are not made for the theatre, but 
the theatre for the actors. 

The natural sciences explain the theatre ; the phi- 
losophical sciences explain the actor ; and this is the 
reason why the former are more advanced than the 
latter. 
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Vm. OFFICE OF POETRY. 

Poetry gives utterance in song to the sentiments of 
the epoch on the Good, the Beautiful, and the True. 
It expresses the indistinct thought of the masses, in a 
manner that is more animated though not more clear^ 
because it feels this thought more vividly but compre* 
bends it as little. This is comprehended only by phi*> 
losophy. If poetry comprehended it, it would become 
philosophy and disappear. For this reason^ Pope and 
Voltaire are philosophers and not poets. For this rea- 
son, poetry is more general and more beautiful in com- 
paratively unenlightened ages; and rarer and colder in 
ages of great improvement. For this reason, in such 
ages, it is the privilege of the ignorant. 

The nature of poetry subjects it to the law of change 
with popular sentiments ; otherwise it would cease to be 
true. The poet cannot feel the sentiments of another 
epoch; if he expresses them, he only copies their ex- 
pression; he is classical ; what he produces is not poe- 
try, but the imitation of a poetry which is no more. 
Hence, mythology is no longer poetical ; hence Chris- 
tianity is less so than formerly ; hence liberty would be 
so preeminently, if we comprehended it less. As the 
true poets express the sentiments of their epoch, their 
productions are invaluable monuments for the history 
of the developement of humanity. But it requires 
strength tp question them to advantage. The philoso- 
phers are more distinct, but less certain.* The arts 

> See the explanation of this in the Essay entitled Philosophy 
and Common Sense, Vol. I. 
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being forms of poetry, their productions also are cori- 
ous monaments. They present more particularly, it 
is true, the sentiments of the epoch on the Beautiful ; 
but every thing is connectecLtogether in human thought; 
and a certain idea of the Beautiful must correspond 
to a certain idea of the True and the Good, in the de^ 
Telopement of intelligence ; these ideas mutually imply 
each other. But again, we must have studied pro- 
foundly the laws of human nature in order to compre- 
hend and to interpret such testimonies with safety. 

The true poets, the true artists are always the child- 
ren of their age. The philosophers always are so, in 
regard to their point of departure ; but as we have said 
before, it is their mission to take the lead of their age 
and to prepare the way for the future. They share 
the sentiments of their epoch, this is their point of de- 
parture ; they reflect upon them, they comprehend 
them, they express them, this is their wotk ; then, and 
by their means^ the epoch comprehends what it loves, 
what it thinks, what it wishes for ; its idea is reduced 
to a symbol, and with all its power, it then tends to 
the realization of that which it wishes for and which 
it loves ; and it is inevitable that it should at last arrive 
at it. It crushes the passions which oppose it, as the 
rock, torn from the summit of a mountain, crushes the 
frail shrubs that are on its brow. 

Within this limit, the work of the greater part of 
philosophers is confined. But some among them, a 
very small number, go forward, and regarding not 
merely their own epoch and its sentiments, but man 
himself and the laws of his nature, humanity and its 
progress since the earliest records of the past, they 
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obtain glimpses, more or less distinct, beyond the ten- 
dencies of their age, of the destiny and the tendencies 
of humanity. Not merely is the form of truth, beauty 
and morality, to which their epoch aspires, revealed 
to their eyes, but truth, beauty and morality, disen- 
gaged from all forms, and passing from one to the 
other without change. But this discovery is without 
significance and without use to their contemporaries 
who can comprehend only what is true, beautiful and 
good for themselves and for their own age. 

It is thus that history may find among the most an- 
cient nations and almost in the cradle of humanity, 
those monuments of wisdom which awaken its aston- 
ishment, as it meets with the clear indication of ideas 
whose discovery seems to belong to a more recent peri- 
od. But let it not be deceived, nor draw any conclu- 
sioti from this against the progressive course of hu- 
manity. A few philosophers may long since have had 
glimpses of truth, which have hardly yet begun to be 
popular, but this does not prove that we are behind 
antiquity. They were unintelligible to their own 
epoch ; and it needed ages of progress before thej 
could become intelligible. to ours. 

The absurd forms in which antiquity clothed the 
sublime truths, which the philosophy of our day claims 
to have discovered in its religious monuments, prove 
that if those truths were really comprehended at that 
epoch by some men of genius and taught to the people, 
these people, in their infancy, did not understand 
them ,* for they turned them into ridiculous stories, 
compared with which our fairy tales might pass for 
master-pieces of reason and probability. 
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We are strongly tempted to fear that oar philoso- 
phers are under a delusiiMi, and that they gratuitously 
lend their own light to the priests of the ancient reli* 
gions. In <Mrder to find a profound system of cosmo- 
gony in the oriental fables, it i^pears to us that we 
must hare a great inclination for it ; and in spite of 
erery facility which the art of interpretation presents 
to those ingenious minds, it still happens that the ex- 
cessive absurdity of the text oflen confounds their best 
efforts. It is this which sometimes makes the work of 
Creutzer, illustrated with such admirable patience by 
M. Guignault, so con^etely unintelligible. 

Those Germans, who labor with such ardor, to de- 
corate the infancy of humanity with the conquests of 
its maturity, appear to us* to carry more genius than 
good sense into all that they undertake. 

However this may be, it has always been in the 
power of reflection to rise above the intelligence of its 
epoch, and more or less to disengage the truth firom 
its perishable forms. But still time must be allowed 
for this process. The sages, who at distant intervals 
have pursued this path unknown to the vulgar, have 
not all arrived at the same point ; the last, taking their 
start from a more advanced post, have gone to a greater 
distance ; so that even here the progressive march of 
the human mind may be perceived. 

A few poets have had a dim feeling of this truth, of 
this beauty, of this morality, disengaged from every 
form. They have celebrated it in hymns, that were 
sublimely mystical, but no less unintelligible to the 
great mass, than the object of their enthusiasm itself. 
The difficulty of this kind of poetry is to discover 
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forms for the expression of that which has no forms. 
There are images to represent concrete truth, in all its 
forms ; but there are no images to represent abstract 
and ideal truth. Hence, mystical poetry, if by good 
fortune now and then sublime, is by its very nature, 
always liable to ridicule, except with the initiated. 
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VII. 

THE INPHJENCE OF GREECE IN THE DEVELOPEIOINI* OF 
HUMANITr. 

1827. 

UKDE BUMANITAS, DOCTRINA, AELIGXO, FRUOES, LEGES ORTiE| 
▲T<IUE IN OMNES TERRAS DISTRIBUTEE. Cic. pTO L. FloCCO, 26. 

••• When we contemplate this land bristling with 
such numerous mountains, these coasts so deeply in- 
dented by the sea, these islands, scattered as the ad- 
vanced guard of the maritime path to Asia, our memory 
involuntarily calls up the ancient destiny of this corner 
of the world and the sOblime and immortal rank which 
it has held in the designs of Providence. It was to 
this spot, that thirty centuries since, the winds and 
waves bore the germs of civilization from the East. 
These germs often fructified by the influence of the 
most delicious climate on the plains of Asia, had been 
as often plucked up. It was in vain, that majestic 
rivers, an incomparable soil, and the most benignant 
sky seemed to combine in inviting the inhabitants of 
these delightful plains, to the cultivation of the arts, to 
refinement of manners, to the developement of thought, 
and to the knowledge of nature and of God. From 
the mountains of the North and the burning sands of 
the South, were poured forth, by turns, two savage and 
rival races of men, who for centuries, in their rapid 
inundations, swept through this open and defenceless 
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urena. These inexhaastible races were successively 
enervated in the delicious garden which they entered ; 
but, barbarous upon its arrival, each conquering tribe 
began with the work of destruction, and soon attacked 
by another, it had no time to pass from the effeminacy 
which softens the soul, to the civilization which exalts 
it. It was the destiny of the plains of Asia to awaken 
the instinct of civilization in the heart of man ; but 
the developement of this instinct required a degree of 
security which they did not present. The first schools 
of infant humanity were in countries less exposed than 
this great highway of barbarians. And yet, neither 
the desert of sand, which separates Egypt from Syria, 
nor the high battlements of stately Tyre, nor the ram«> 
part of the Taurus, which surrounds Asia Minor like 
a wall, was a sufficient safeguard against the savage 
agitations of the centre of Asia. 

Sooner or later, these three barriers could not but 
fall before the power of one of those empires^ which 
were alternately established and overthrown by the 
hands of the barbarians on the banks of the Euphrates. 
The seeds of civilization required a still more secure 
asylum. They needed the more remote shdter of the 
rocks of Greece, and the protection of the ever-rolling 
seas, in which it was embosomed. Separated from 
Asia by the Hellespont and the long defiles of Thrace, 
shielded on the North by the lofty chain of mountains 
which divides it, with Italy, from the open plains of 
Northern Europe, surrounded on every other side by 
water, Greece combines with all these external fortifi- 
cations, the advantage of an internal construction, re- 
sembling a castle of the Middle Ages. Wall is added 
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to wall, portal to portal, forming aa inextricable laby- 
rinth, which always affords a retreat and an asylum for 
its defenders after e?ery defeat and presents snares 
and perils to its enemies after every victory. Upon 
this soil, shone upon by a glorious sun, bathed by ro- 
mantic seas, adorned to profusion by the wild and pic- 
turesque 'beauties of a luxuriant vegetation, a race of 
men no less admirably organised was cast by Provi- 
dence, to be trained and educated f6r the benefit of 
humanity ; a race endowed with activity and courage, 
possessing a bold and poetical imagination, loving the 
mountains and the sea, and consequently, independence 
and danger ; fitted for every thing, for philosophy no 
less than for business ; for the arts no less than for 
virtue ; for the labors of war no less than for those of 
peace ; a race gifled with an extraordinary and unri- 
valled genius, and the unhappy remains of which we 
shamefully permit to perish before our eyes. If a peo- 
ple were ever predestined by Heaven to a high and 
peculiar destiny and were entitled to the name of the 
people of God, this certainly was the people. It 
sustained this rank during ten centuries; for during 
ten centuries, it marched at the head of humanity, 
opening an immortal path before it ; it was preeminent 
over all who had been chosen before or who have been 
since ; for it was by it and in it, that the root was 
firmly planted, in the bosom of humanity, of that tree 
of civilization which is destined at length to cover the 
earth with its branches. 

What days were those of Marathon, of Salamis, of 
Platsa, in the history of the human race I Hitherto, 
civilization had yielded in its infancy to the power of 
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the barbarians. On the shores of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, in Syria, in Egypt, on the favored coasts 
of Asia Minor, at all epochs and in every place, it had 
proved to be the weakest. In those three days of im- 
mortal memory, for the first time, it gained the victory ; 
for the first time, the power of numbers was broken 
by that of intelligence, and force was made to feel re- 
straint. After the obscurity, in which its infancy had 
been nurtured, civilization needed a state of indepen- 
dence to attain maturity ; and it gained it in the Me- 
dian war, by the aid Of the rocks and waters of Greece. 
Fructified by the blood of its first defenders, safe from 
the weap(ms of the barbarians, the tender tree shot 
rapidly up, and on all sides renewed the brancheis 
which had been swept bare by the storm. While the 
Bap was at work within, during the twenty-seven years 
of the Peloponnesian war, the insular and Asiatic co- 
lonies, the advanced posts of the metropolis,, lifted up 
(heir heads and fiourished under the shadow of its 
power, which every where now commanded respect. 
Others grew into strength for the civilization of the 
West, both on the coasts of Sicily, and on the borders 
of Italy, where the future heiress of Greece was yet 
slumbering in the cradle, and where that new centre of 
light was slowly preparing, which was to call around it 
so many barbarous nations. The power of the chosen 
people was thus developed on all sides and gradually 
fortified. At length, when its education was sufii- 
ciently advanced, and in the retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand and under the ensigns of Agesilaus, it had ob- 
tained the consciousness of its destiny. Providence 
concentrated all its forces in the hands of Alexander, 
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for the falfilment of its designs. Next to the Median 
war, the expedition of Alexander is the most important 
erent of which history has preserved the remembrance. 
The Median war was the means of saving civilization 
in its cradle ; the expedition of Alexander was the first 
act of its youth. It was the commencement of the 
long stnlg^le ^ between civilization and barbarism, 
which is at the foundation of the history of humanity, 
because it is at the foundation of its destiny. 

Previously, civilization had not dared to enter the 
lists. Happy in the preservation of its life and the 
enjoyment of its independence, in an obscure comer 
of the world, it yielded the palm of empire to its rival. 
At length, it emerged from its retreat, under the 
standards of Alexander; it planted its foot in the arena 
which it has never abandoned, and from that time the 
possession of the earth was disputed. This expedi- 
tion, moreover, was a new thing in the world. It had 
none of the characteristics of the barbarian invasions 
which preceded it. Instead of conquering by force, 
Alexander conquered by skill ; instead of pulling down, 
he built up; instead of degrading, he enlightened. 
With the exception of a few societies of priests, who 
concealed as a mystery the little science which they 
possessed, Alexander found nothing in his path but an 
arrogant barbarism ; gold, but no virtues ; satraps and 
slaves, but no men. 

The superiority of the Grecian race shone forth in 
every thing which belongs to the soul, to thought ; the 
people were every where elevated in submitting to its 
yoke. It was less a conquest than a mission ; the 
general bad the genius of an apostle and the day after 
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his victories, the disciple of Aristotle eclipsed the king 
of Macedonia. Hitherto there had been no world. 
There was nothing but isolated nations, enemies or 
strangers to one another, with different endowments, 
habits and pursuits. Cyrus, like all the barbarians, 
founded only an empire. The expedition of Alexan- 
der, brought into contact, mingled and combined in 
the same system all the nations of the East. Hence, 
the ideas of these nations were brought together ; they 
comprehended and modified one another ; and gathered 
around the torch of the Grecian spirit. This intellect- 
ual union gave birth to the first civilized world, — ^the 
Grecian or Oriental world, from whose bosom pro- 
ceeded Christianity. Christianity, as philosophy, com- 
prised a popular summary of all the truth which this 
first world had discovered with regard to the destiny 
of man. The previous religions, the offspring of the 
senses and the imagination, were only the religions 
of children and barbarians. They were all of a date 
anterior to civilization. Christianity was the first re- 
flective religion, the first religion of men. It was the 
product, the expression, and the consummation of the 
first age of civilization, and by reason of this, the prin- 
ciple and the soul of the .second. 

The immortal rank of Greece in the destinies of 
humanity was thus fulfilled. From that time, civiliza- 
tion has formed a powerful body on the earth, and one 
that is henceforth invincible. A daughter of Greece, 
Rome, then collected under its empire the nations of 
the West. As this empire increased, it invaded the 
Oriental world ; and this union gave birth to a new 
world, still more vast, the world of the Mediterranean 
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shores, the Soathern or Roman World. The North 
and the South thns came into communication with 
each other, the civilized South and the barbarous 
North; and a new amalgamation was prepared. When 
an armful of green fuel is thrown upon a blazing 
fire, the new supply at first seems to quench it ; aad 
torrents of smoke at once succeed the lire flame ; bat 
soon the moisture is evaporated, the fibres become drj 
and take fire, the flame bursts fcM-th, and the hearth 
glows with a purer brightness than before. This is 
an image of what took place when the savage tribes of 
the North were made to coalesce with the cultivated 
inhabitants of the South. An equilibrium was estab- 
lished, if we may so speak, between the barbarism of 
the one and the civilization of the other ; and the re*> 
suit was a new civilization which was shared by both. 
It was only in this way that the new races could be 
assimilated to the old and raised to their level. 

But barbarism is an inert element ; while civilization 
is an active principle. In their mutual fermentation, 
then, civilization must gradually absorb barbarism. 
This chemical operation was slowly carried on during 
the Middle Ages, and at last gave birth to the third 
civilized world, the European world, a world superior 
in vastness to the Roman, as this had been to the Gre- 
cian. This third world, itself hardly completed, is 
already giving birth to a fourth, the American-Euro* 
pean world, which extends its arms to Asia by the 
North and the South, surrounds Africa, takes a station 
in New Holland, possesses or has its eye upon all the 
islands of the sea, and which in process of time will 
become the definitive and total world, the consummate 
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world, the world of humanity. Such is the immense 
horizon which civilization has filled with its light, 
since its morning star arose upon the solitary moun- 
tains of Greece. Its early progress was slow and pain- 
ful. A thousand years must elapse before it could 
leave its cradle. But it grew in strength as it advanced, 
and in modem times it has needed but three centuries 
to gain possession of a worfd. At the p'resent day, it 
is a giant without a rival upon the earth ; the barbari- 
ans flee before its Iweath ; and henceforth it has only 
conquests to achieve and no serious struggles to main- 
tain. Yet in the midst of its prosperity, what has it 
done with Greece, the glorious country of its birth ? 
Are we obliged to confess what we have seen for the 
last six years ? Greece, which was the first to van- 
quish the barbarians, had, for three centuries, been 
their miserable slave. At length, af^er having suffered 
so long, beholding around it civilized nations which 
it might regard as its children, beholding them crowned 
with opulence and power, beholding them at peace 
with one another and with the world, it arose for li- 
berty, with the hope that it would not be abandoned 
by them, and that having nothing better to do, they 
would recall the remembrance of Leonidas and The- 
mistocles. But it presumed too far. Engaged in an 
unequal contest, it was lefl in solitary despair. Pil- 
laged, burned, sold into slavery, perishing with hun- 
ger, it reached forth its hands to us ; it begged to be 
allowed the meanest place among us ; it consented to 
become our servant, our slave. But, for six years, no- 
thing has been able to disturb the apathy of our diplo- 
matists; and the charity of artisans was needed to 
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supply it with bread for its hunger, with linen for its 
wounds, and with arms to sell its last sigh more dear- 
ly 1 And yet Greece is in Europe ; and yet Europe is 
Christian ; and yet the lifting of a finger would send 
back into Asia those masters unworthy of Greece. 
Undoubtedly, kings are ignorant of history ; or else, 
a prompt compassion would have sooner broken the 
conspiracy of ministers, by which theyVere restrained. 
But at length, we have escaped from that shameful in- 
diflference. Better counsels have been heard. The 
force of things, — as it always does, — has triumphed 
over the intrigues of a moment, and this corner of Eu- 
rope will be restored to the civilization to which it has 
given birth. 

Providence cannot interrupt the magnificent design 
which it has been pursuing for four thousand years, 
through regard for M. de Metternich and the Jesuits, 
who differ from it in opinion concerning the destinies 
of the human race. Ought the Hellespont to have 
ceased to flow, because the imbecile Xerxes cast some 
ells of chain upon its waves and beat its majestic bosom 
with his rods ? 
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VIII: 

ON THE PRESENT STATE OP HUMANITY. 
1826. 

Amono the nations spread over the surface of the 
earth, there are no two which exhibit precisely the 
same state of civilization. The difference between 
some of them is enormous ; and it is even perceptible 
among those which bear the closest resemblance to 
one another. Nevertheless, when we look upon the 
human race, from a slight elevation, we see that it is 
divided into certain great masses, which, with a few 
exceptions, comprise all the nations of the earth. It 
forms, as it were, so many families, each of which has 
its own banner and a peculiar direction. Within the 
bosom of these families, there are many inequalities. 
The nations, which compose them are in different 
stages of progress, but they all pursue the same path 
and are impelled by the same movement. Thus, for 
example, although the civilization of Russia is far from 
that of France or England, it is still easy to see that 
the Russians belong to the same system of civilization 
with the French and English. They are behind us, if 
is true, but they follow us. They are acted upon by 
the same ideas, they are guided by the same light, 
towards a common end, around which they gravitate 
with us, although at a distance. They are younger 
children of the same family, pupils less mature of the 
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same school of civilization. This eannot be said of 
the Turks, although like the Russians, they are one 
of the nations of Europe. It is clear that they belong 
to a different civilization from our own. In spite of 
the attraction, which we have exercised upon them, 
since they took up their abode among us, they have 
never fallen into our paths. We are not separated 
from them in the same way that we are from the Rus- 
sians. Russia is the last planet in our system ; Turkey 
in Europe belongs to another system ; and it would be 
no less difficult to bring the Turks within the sphere 
of our movement, than to prevent it from being follow- 
. ed by the Russians. 

If our meaning is understood from these examples, 
it will be easy to investigate, according to our views, 
the different systems of civilization, into which the 
human race is divided. Now, if we pass by the savage 
tribes, which have not yet been converted to an order 
of things that can be called civilized, without an abuse 
of language, and which in a state of barbarism, more 
or less gross, are scattered here and there upon the 
face of the earth ; if, I say, we. pass by this portion of 
the human race, as being yet strangers to civilization, 
we shall see that the remainder, with a few exceptions, 
may be grouped into three great families, namely, the 
Christian nations, the Mussulman nations, and the 
Braminic nations. Christianity, Mohammedanism, 
and Braminism, are the three great schools, the three 
great systems of civilization, which comprise every 
thing that is not barbarous on the earth. 

The Musj^ulman school occupies Western Asia, the 
North and the East of Africa, to an unknown extent 
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The Braminic school possesses Eastern Asia, and the 
large islands which border upon it, towards the £ast 
and South. The Christian school embraces Europe 
and America ; it penetrates into Asia by the North 
and the South; it has colonies every where. The 
remainder of the human race is savage, or is not taken 
into the account. 

The Christian movement comprehends about two 
hundred and thirty millions of men ; Mohammedanism 
nearly one hundred and twenty millions ; Braminism, 
in its different sects, two hundred millions. One 
hundred millions of barbarians compose the surplus of 
the inhabitants of the earth. These are so scattered 
and surrounded, that as a portion of humanity, they 
present no force and exert no influence. 

The Mohammedan and the Braminic nations fofm 
two families quite as distinct from each other as they 
are from the Christian nations. Just as within the 
bosom of the Christian family, the different nations 
have not all arrived at the same pointy and are divided 
in opinion on many questions ; so within the bosom of 
Mohammedanism and of Braminism, there are found 
different sects and different degrees of civilization. 
But as, in spite of the differences of civilization or of 
opinion, by which they are divided, all the nations of 
the Christian family are still evidently involved in the 
same movement of ideas ^ so, notwithstanding the dif- 
ferences of sects and the varieties of form which they 
have received from localities and other causes, the 
Mohammedan and the Braminic nations have among 
themselves respectively those relations of opinion and 
of custom, which make them rally under the same 
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banner and gravitate towards a common form of civili- 
zation. There is the same diversity and the same 
unity between India, China and Japan, as between 
Spain, France and England. But when we pass from 
China into France, or from India into Turkey, or from 
Persia into Spain, we feel that we have come into a 
new world and have lefl one system of civilization for 
another. 

There are three systems of civilization which have, 
in fact, founded these three great families and which 
divide them so widely ; and these three systems of civil- 
ization are, in other words, three different religions or 
philosophies, the Christian, the Mohammedan and the 
Braminic. We ought not to be surprised at this. A 
real religion is nothing but a complete solution of the 
great questions which interest humanity, that is to say, 
of the destiny of man, of his origin, of his future con- 
dition, of his relations to God and to his fellow men. 
Now, it is by virtue of the opinions which different 
nations profess on these questions, that they establish 
a mode of worship, a government, and laws, that they 
adopt certain manners, habits, and thoughts, that they 
aspire to a certain order of things, which they regard 
as the ideal of the True, the Beautiful, the Right and 
the Good, in this world. 

Every real religion, therefore, necessarily involves 
not only a certain mode of worship, but a certain po- 
litical organization, a certain civil order, a certain 
policy and certain manners. In a word, every religion 
brings forth a complete system of civilization, which 
bears to it the relation of effect to cause, and which 
sooner or later must inevitably be realized. 
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It is becaase Braminism, Christianity, and Moham* 
medanism are three religions, complete and truly orig- 
inal in themselves, that the nations which profess them 
are under three different systems of civilization. Go 
where you will, in the very bosom of the empire of 
Mohammedanism, or of Braminism, wherever you 
find Christians, of whatever sect they may be, and 
however rude the sect, you will perceive the character 
of European civilization. Neither climates, nor races, 
any more than sects can efface this profound differ- 
ence, although the surface, the form, the color, if I 
may so speak, are modified by these circumstances. 
Hayti, peopled with blacks and situate beneath the 
line, is involved in our system of civilization. The 
Greek Catholics of Russia, the Protestants of Prussia, 
the Nestorians of Asia, the Quakers of America, and 
the Roman Catholics of France, walk in the same 
path. The reason of this is, that the sects of a reli* 
gion are not alterations, but developements and per^ 
haps improvements of its principle ; they are branches 
of the same trunk, fed by the same sap, and bearing 
similar fruits ; while distinct religions, on the other 
hand, like Christianity and Mohammedanism, are di& 
ferent trees covered with blossoms, leaves and fruits of 
a different nature. 

The true and radical diflference between savages 
and civilized nations, consists in the fact, that the 
former have only crude and vague ideas on the great 
questions which interest humanity : so that these ideas 
could not be brought into a sufiiciently precise form 
for the construction of a system. If the wandering 
life of most savage tribes is an obstacle to the accurate 
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solution of these qaestions, since the tranquillity and 
leisure which always result from a permanent habita- 
tion, and its necessary consequence, the culture of the 
earth, permit more profound and assiduous reflection ; 
we may say also, on the other huid, that the want of 
these accurate solutions cherishes the wandering and 
isolated life of savage tribes. If the system were disco- 
vered, they must needs adopt a fixed abode, in order 
to imbody its consequences in an organic form ; this 
system, more powerful than the vague ideas of the 
neighboring hordes, would bring them within the 
sphere of its attraction and subjugate them ; an in- 
creasing amalgamation would be formed and a civilized 
nation spring into life. Wherever organized nations 
have been found, as in Mexico or Peru, a precise and 
methodical system has been found also ; wherever, on 
the contrary, we meet with savage or wandering tribes, 
we meet, at the same time, with vague - ideas concern- 
ing God and the destiny of man. The savages of every 
part of the world with very few exceptions, are still 
devoted to Fetichism' in religion ; that is to say, they 
have not yet discovered the idea of that, of which 
they have the feeling but not the conception. While 
the Pelasgians still wandered in their forests, they 
called their Gods, ITieoi, but gave them no specific 
names ; that is, they had yet no precise ideas, and 
were still given to Fetichism. They obtained precise 
ideas and with them civilization only in the midst of 
the religious systems that were introduced from Phe^ 
nicia and Egypt. It is by virtue of the attraction, 

( See Note G. 
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which is exercised by a determinate system of solit- 
tions to the great human problems, upon those who 
have none of their own, that we see the savage portion 
of humuiity erery day decreasing, and gradually rally^ 
ing around the most powerful systems of civilized nar 
tions. This phenomenon is witnessed in a quite ro- 
markable manner, in America and in Siberia. Hence, 
the easy success of our missionaries among all truly 
savage nations, and their small success among civilized 
nations. They can act on these only by the superi<» 
truth of the Christian system. The superiority of truth 
is also a superiority of force and gives the superiority 
of attraction. It is by the conquests of Christianity, 
as it has been well said, that we perceive Its superiority 
of truth ; and this superiority of truth is a pledge that 
it will gain dominion of the world. It is by virtue of 
the same superiority, that the conquerors of the Roman 
empire uid those of the Chinese empire, have them* 
selves been conquered to the systems of civilization 
adopted by the people whom they subjugated. 

From what has been said, we may regard the world 
as subject to the attraction of three dilSerent forces, or 
three systems of civilization; Christianity, Braminism, 
and Mohammedanism. For, as we have just seen, 
savage nations possess no systems and exercise no at- 
traction ; they are the remains of the primitive mate- 
rials of civilization, and these remains, also, must 
sooner or later be wrought up ; or, what is the same 
thing, be amalgamated with the civilized masses al- 
ready formed. This theoretic view is confirmed by 
fact. The savage race is every day decreasing, and 
in two modes ; first, by the conversion of some tribes 
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to civilization, uid secondly, by the rapid growth of 
population among civilized nations, — a growth, which, 
as it does not take place among savages where the p<^ 
ulation is stationary, must every day add to the compa- 
ritive superiority of the one class and the comparative 
weakness of the other. 

If, in any part of the earth, there were a great 
mass of savage tribes ini contact, as there was in the 
North and in the centre of Asia, during the fourth 
century, we might admit the possibility,' that a sys- 
tem, suddenly appearing in the bosom of this mass, 
could gather around it the people who composed it, 
and create a fourth civilization, a fourth centre of at- 
traction. But such a mass does not exist. The sa- 
vage population in America is divided into isolated 
parts ; in Asia, it is scarcely to be found at all ; but is 
scattered in the islands, and feeble and already under 
guardianship in New Holland. There would remain 
then the heart of Africa ; but all the North is Moham- 
medan, as well as the Eastern coast ; the Europeans 
possess stations at the West and South ; it is impossi- 
ble, that these stronger attractions should not destroy, 
at its birth, every amalgamation which might be at- 
tempted in the centre of Africa ; not to. mention, that 
the climate and the want of large rivers towards the 
South lead us to presume, that the population of these 
unknown regions must be quite inconsiderable. We 
may then regard these three systems of civilization as 
the only systems which can exert an influence on the 
destinies of the world. To these systems, therefore, 
we must give our attention. 

What are their respective forces, the degree of their 
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vigor and attractive power ; and in the straggle in which 
they are engaged for the monopoly of the world, which 
will obtain the victory, if indeed the world is to be 
brought into a single system of civilization ? We 
willy hereafter, confirm a truth, which we have already 
pointed out, namely, that the truest system is necessar 
rily the strongest, and must finally absorb the others ; 
and we will endeavor to ascertain, by history and ex- 
amination, which is the truest; but, at this moment, 
we wish to estimate them merely in an external point 
of view, by the positions which they occupy, the ma- 
terial forces which they can command, and the acts 
which display their vigor or their weakness. 

Now, it is proved by facts that Christian civilization 
is the only one of the three, which is endowed, at the 
present day, with an expansive power. It is, in truth, 
the only one which makes any progress at the expense 
of the others, and which gains savage tribes to civili- 
zation. 

Braminism has few or no savages to civilize; its 
dominion extends to the Eastern borders of Asia, and 
on the West, it approaches Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity ; it is, therefore, in contact, with the other 
systems of civilization. And as it forms no foreign 
colonies, it remains unknown to the savages of other 
countries. It will, accordingly, have no share in the 
mass of men who are yet to be civilized. 

Mohammedanism, alao, forms no colonies ; like 
Braminism, it keeps at home ; the time when it sub- 
dued nations with the sword is past. Now, on the 
East, towards Asia, on the North and on the West, 
towards Europe, it is arrested by Christian and 
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Braminic ciTiIization. It comes in coBtact with sa- 
vages only at the South, towards the centre of Africa. 
We know not whether it continaes to extend in that 
direction, or whether the immense conquests, which it 
formerly made, are still increasing, but we may affirm, 
with certainty, that if it do continue to make con- 
Terts among savage tribes, it is the mere result of 
contact, and not at all of design ; for, at the present 
day, we do not discover in Mohammedanism, the 
slightest trace of the spirit of proselytism, which it 
once possessed and which is now so ardently cherished 
by Christian nations. If a small degree of it only re- 
mained, it would long since have traversed Africa ; for 
with what facility, could it not have drawn such rude 
and scattered nations within its system, if it had been 
willing to take the trouble. It is enough to contem- 
plate the rapidity with which Christian proselytism has 
made the conquest of America. Nothing proves more 
strongly the lifelessness of the Mussulman system, the 
utter want of expansion, than the persistence in Chris- 
tianity of the Greeks of Europe, of those Greeks, who 
have so long been subject, without protection, to the 
absolute power of that system. Whatever advantage 
of position Mohammedanism may enjoy in Africa, it 
makes but very slow progress in that country. But 
even this progress will be arrested by the appearance 
of Christianity, which will soon be carried by colonies 
and by commerce into this unknown continent, and 
dispute with it, with a far superior energy, for the pos- 
session of the savage tribes, which it contains. 

If we now turn our eyes to Christianity, we perceive, 
that with the exception of the barbarians of Africa — 
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and e^en these it is on the point of disputing with Mo- 
hammedanism — it holds in its hand all the savages of 
the rest of the world. 

In the first place, there is hardly an island of any 
considerable magnitude where it has not taken a sta* 
tion ; others it constantly visits with its ships ; and, by 
degrees, the population of every island of the ocean 
will Ml under its system. By holding the coasts of 
New Holland, it surrounds with a thread, which they 
cannot escape from, all the tribes of this fiflh world, — 
tribes the most barbarous which have yet been disco- 
vered. It will follow the same course there that it has 
followed in America. Christian civilization, landing 
on the shores of America, planted its foot upon the 
soil, and connected itself with every thing around it, in 
all directions ; then, drawing in this immense chain, it 
penetrated to the interior, driving towards the centre 
the savage tribes, until at length, hunted from every 
quarter and forced into a narrow circle, they surrender 
the continent. In this way, Christian civilization will 
conquer New Holland ; in this way, it has already con- 
quered three quarters of America, which still presents 
a numerous population and vast territories for its ac- 
quisition. This acquisition will be gained by it in two 
modes, both of which prove its incontestable superio- 
rity. The savages will either be converted and lost in 
its bosom, or they will surrender to it their soil and 
retire to the most distant regions. There will be no 
difficulty in fatnishing this soil with population. Ci- 
vilization has the power of increasing its population 
in proportion to the extent of its territory, — a power 
which is not possessed by barbarism. It will thus be 
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reeraited in either case, whether it gains the soil with 
its inhabitants or nothing but the soil. 

We perceive, therefore, that the mass of men, be- 
longing to the system of Christian civilization, alreadj 
superior to those who belong to the two other systems, 
has before it a vast prospect of increase, both at the 
expense of the savage portion of the human race and 
by virtue of its own productive power. We may add 
that, in general, the countries occupied by Mohamme- 
danism and by Braminism, have as many inhabitants 
as comport with those systems of civilization, while 
this is far from being th6 case with many of the most 
important Christian nations. America, throughout its 
whole extent, is far from containing the population 
which it is destined to support. Spain has not a third 
of the inhabitants, which it could maintain on a system 
like that of France and which it will undoubtedly here- 
after adopt. The population of modern Russia is in- 
creasing at the rate of six hundred thousand souls 
annually. 

If we now consider the conquests over one another, 
which are made or should be made by the three 
systems^ we find new proofs of the expansive power, 
which is possessed exclusively by Christian civilization. 
Neither Braminism nor Mohammedanism penetrates 
or attempts to penetrate into Christian possessions. 
Christianity and its civilisation every where advance 
with ardor, and with deliberate purpose into the do- 
mains of Brama and of Mohammed. They openly 
meditate their conquest. The Bible and Missionary 
Societies are instituted for this express purpose. But 
there are two levers of still greater power in operation 
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to detach ancient Asia from its ancient doctrines. 
These levers are Russia and England. While the 
former is preparing, sooner or later, to drive out Mo- 
hammedanism from Europe, it stops its progress by 
the Caucasus, and cuts off, at their source in the de- 
serts of the North, the new supplies for Islamism and 
Braminism. The condition of Siberia is vtrorthy of 
^ remark. This country, comprising a third part of 
Asia, is overrun, in every sense of the word, by the 
wandering votaries of Brama, — ^the remains of those 
formidable tribes which conquered Asia and Europe. 
But here and there, in the midst of these herdsmen 
and hunters, we see a city rise up, like an oasis in the 
desert. These cities, inhabited by Christian exiles or 
merchants, exhibit all the civilization, all the arts of 
Europe. They are surrounded, to a certain distance, 
by a stationary population devoted to agriculture. The 
Asiatic herdsmen, attracted by these little centres ot 
civilization, which they frequent for the sake of a mar- 
ket, are charmed by the wonders of our West. Like 
flies attracted by honey, many of them yield to the 
enticement ; they endeavor to obtain land, on which 
to settle and gradually learn to despise their former 
mode of life. These vagrant tribes, which could never 
fix in one place, since the beginning of the world, are 
thus brought together and made to share in our move- 
ment of civilization. Some German colonies, alsb, 
escaping from the throng of Europe and taking refuge 
in these deserts with their arts and sciences, contribute 
by the success of their agriculture and their youthful 
associations to hasten the progress of this movement. 
While Russia acts upon Asia on the North, from 
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the Ural Mountains to tl\e extremity of Kamscfaatka, 
and opens a large third of this vast country to our ci- 
vilization, England invades it by the South and causes 
our power to penetrate into the very centre of Bra- 
minisni. An admirable proof of the superiority of 
Christian civilization is presented by the conduct of 
Russia and England with regard to the Asiatics. Far 
from attacking their faith and their customs, they re- 
spect them. They have no zeal for proselytism, and 
for that very reason they will make proselytes. They 
are satisfied with exhibiting before these people, the 
spectacle of our religion, of our institutions, of our. 
manners, of our ideas, as if they had divined that 
great law of the hum an race, which impels it to adopt 
what is most beautiful, most elevated and most true. 
It is, undoubtedly, from motives of prudence and'in- 
terest, and not from a noble calculation in favor <^ 
civilization, that this method has been followed by the 
two nations. The persecution of Braminism would 
have driven the English from India ; but this prudence, 
when combined with actual superiority, is the wisest 
mode of proselytism. The English, it is true, have 
by no means produced any remarkable change in the 
religious faith of India; that ancient fortress of Bra- 
minism is too well guarded by indolence and igno* 
ranee. But one of two things must at length take 
place; either the faith of India will lose strength before 
the intelligence of the society of Calcutta, or a Euro- 
pean or mixed population, growing upon the banks of 
the Ganges, will take the place of the old inhabitants, 
and gradually increasing, will lay the foundations of a 
New Europe in Asia, In either case, our civilization 
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\i^ill be the gainer ; and entering upon Braminism by 
the' Souths as Russia surrounds it on the North, it 
will prepare the way for the fall of that antiquated 
system. 

The conquests of Christian civilization, moreover, 
will be accelerated by the immense superiority of its 
power. This superiority is so great, that one of our 
maritime nations by itself, could annihilate all the fleets 
of the combined nations of the two other families. 
We have no less superiority on land. As the Chris- 
tian population is the most numerous, and the orily 
one which has the prospect of increase, we have a 
growing superiority, in point of numbers ; but in ad- 
dition to this, wherever our armies have come in con- 
tact with those of Braminic or Mussulman nations, we 
have displayed a far more important superiority than 
that of numbers, a superiority of skill, of discipline, of 
arms, of military genius. This superiority has been 
.manifested on the fields of Hindostan, where a handful 
of English have been seen to vanquish and reduce to 
terms immense Asiatic armies. It was exhibited in 
Egypt, in the conflict of the French with the Mame- 
lukes ; in Turkey and in Persia, whenever the Russian 
armies came in contact with the armies of those two 
empires. This superiority is so great that no intelli- 
gent man can doubt, that a Russian, French or Eng- 
lish army would be able to conquer a Turkish or Chi- 
nese army of three or four times the number ; or that 
four or five vessels commanded by Lord Cochrane and 
manoeuvred by Englishmen would succeed, in a few 
engagements, in annihilating all the fleets of the Mus- 
sulman nations. 
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We are no leu superior in riches, which is the fruit 
of industry. The perfection of our agriculture, of 
our arts, of our machinery, gives us the means of pay- 
ing immense sums to the government, without feeling 
it, compared with which the imposts of the Mussulman 
and Braminic nations are nothing. This is because 
we produce much and at a cheap rate, by which means 
our wealth is increased and the ability given to devote 
large sums to public affairs. England has expended 
sixteen thousand millions within thirty years ; her sub- 
jects then must have gained this sum, that is, thfey 
must have produced its value in order to pay it to their 
country. Now these sixteen thousand millions are but 
a small part of their profits ; for the duties are but a 
slight proportion of the income ; and so far from the 
country being impoverished by this gift to the govern- 
ment, it is a great deal richer than before. To what 
is all this, as well as our superiority in war to be at- 
tributed ? To our genius in the sciences, to the pro- 
gress which human intelligence has made and is every 
day making among us. In fact, all this is the fruit of 
science. * We, moreover, behold science, stationary 
among the Braminic nations, despised by the Moham- 
medan, but honored and cultivated among us, advanc- 
ing with the steps of a giant and gaining strength as 
it advances. This is the secret of the superiority of 
our power. This superiority is only an effect, of 
which superiority of intelligence or of science is the 
genuine cause. And as our superiority in science is 
not a matter of accident which may disappear at any 
moment ; as it is evident, on the contrary, that the 
permanence of our scientific information is increased 
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with its progress ; it is also evident that our superiority 
in power is not the result of accidental good fortune, 
but an enduring fact which will be perpetual, which 
will go onward in a constant and boundless progres- 
sion. This superiority, therefore, is one of the inde- 
structible characteristics of Christian civilization. 

Now this superiority of power is a new circumstance 
which appears to give it brighter and brighter promise 
of the conquest of the world. 

In the first place, it is clear, that it secures it from 
all hazard of conquest on the part of the two other 
civilized families ; it renders it invulnerable to all 
their attacks. In the second place, it puts them, so to 
speak, at our disposal ; and we can hardly avoid wish-' 
ing to avail ourselves of this faculty ; for power is ac- 
companied with an almost invincible craving to exer- 
cise and diffuse itself; this craving, which is now ex- 
pended in intestine wars between Christian nations, 
must seek and find other aliment, as soon as these 
nations shall lay aside their hostilities. And sooner 
or later, this moment will come, because sooner or 
later, it will appear ridiculous, as well as contrary ^o 
their interests, to destroy one another. Just as civili- 
zation diminishes the number of civil suits, by increas- 
ing the authority of justice, and the weight of enlight- 
ened interest, it tends to abolish wars between improv- 
ed and reasonable nations. We already perceive the 
dawn of this new epoch, when the European nations 
will remain at peace, because they are sensible of the 
loss which they sustain in war, and because no ade- 
quate injustice will afford a pretext for it. This force 
then without employment at home must needs be di- 
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reeled abroad. And althoagh conquest is an injustice 
in itself, it introduces, when made by a superior civili- 
zation, a very great benefit, namely, the ciTilization of 
the conquered nation. This has been the fate of 
* America and it will be that of Turkey, after it shall 
have been conquered by Russia. 

II. 

We have seen that the human race is divided into 
two very unequal portions, namely, barbarous tribes 
and civilized nations. As there is no example of the 
return of a civilized people to the savage state, while 
we are taught by history that the greater part of the 
nations actually civilized were originally barbarous, 
there can be no doubt, and we have admitted it as an 
incontestable truth, that the savages, who now exist on 
the face of the earth are destined to attain civilization. 

But the question Inay be asked whether the savage 
tribes which actually exist will gather round our pre- 
sent systems of civilization, or whether there is some 
probability that a new system of civilization will arise, 
in some quarter, from the bosom of barbarism ? In 
examining this question, we have found that the latter 
supposition has scarcely any reasons in its favor. The 
progressive diminution of savage tribes compared with 
the civilized nations on which they border ; the help- 
less and solitary condition of the one and the power 
and activity of the other ; the absence of any mass of 
barbarians, sufficiently large and sufficiently remote 
from the present systems of civilization, for a new sys- 
tem to spring up and develope itself within its bosom; 
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axe all so many grounds for our opinion that the num- 
ber of systems of civilization is finally settled, and that 
the remaining savage portion of humanity will be gra- 
dually absorbed in those which now exist. 

The destiny of the savage portion of humanity is 
therefore linked with that of the civilized portion. We 
may regard the individuals, who compose the former 
as so many recruits to increase the ranks of the latter. 

The destiny of humanity therefore appears to depend 
only on the future condition of the nations, that are 
actually civilized. In other words, we may regard the 
nations that are actually civilized as composing of 
themselves the whole of humanity. When we medi- 
tate on the future prospects of these nations, therefore, 
we meditate on the future prospects of the world. 

Wer have seen that the civilized world, formerly so 
dirersified and unequal, has become far more simple 
and identical. In fact, notwithstanding th^ great 
number of nations, of which it is composed, it will be 
regarded by those who look upon it from an elevated 
point of view, who rise above considerations of time 
and who do not stumble at differences of form, as 
marching entirely under three banners and in three 
directions ; in other words, humanity, as a whole, is 
actually divided into three systems of civilization. 

Now, one of these three systems, namely, the Chris- 
tian, has appeared to be exclusively endowed with the 
expansive power, which is the life of civilization, as 
vegetation is that of plants. This system alone, in 
fact, makes any progress ; it alone is animated with the 
twofold zeal of improvement and of proselytism ; it 
. alone makes conquests of others ; it alone cherishes the 
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idea of gathering barbarians within its bosom ; it alone 
makes any impression upon them, and no other is 
found with equal resources for this undertaking. It, 
therefore, exhibits all the signs of a fresh and v^igorons 
life. The other two, on the contrary, appear smitten 
with death, and bear the marks of languishment rather 
than of vitality. They seem to exist merely because 
time is requisite for a dead system, like a withered 
tree, to fall to pieces. They make no conquests either 
among one another or among barbarians ; they resist 
the invasion of the Christian system only by their inert- 
ness ; in a word, they manifest all the symptoms of 
decay; for as soon as a doctrine ceases to advance, 
it declines ; its life is over with its conquests. 

In fact, therefore, the Christian system is making 
progress and rapid progress, while the other two are 
decaying ; the nations which compose it are every day 
becoming more united, and growing into a powerful 
aggregate which nothing on earth is able to resist. It 
is impossible for the Christian system to be absorbed 
in either of the others ; on the contrary, it is beginning 
to absorb them both, or at least, to reduce the territory 
which they occupy, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that these conquests will soon go on with in* 
creased rapidity. We cannot then avoid the conclu- 
sion, that if the Christian system of civilization be not 
destroyed by internal defects, it is destined to gain 
possession of the earth. Its future condition, there- 
fore, involves the future condition of the world. 

But, moreover, as Christian civilization appears to 
lead all the nations of the earth in its movement, a 
small number of nations appear to command the move- 
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ment of Christian civilization. These are Francej 
England and Germany. It is indeed, evident, that the 
other Christian nations aspire afler, and will sooner 
or later attain, the state of intelligence, cultivation and 
freedom, which is enjoyed by these nations ; and that 
they, in their turn, are pressing forward to an end, 
which is yet unknown, and which no nation has yet 
reached. It is by this sign, that we recognise the 
most advanced nations of the world, those which break 
the ground and which prepare the way for humanity. 
All other liations imitate a greater degree of perfection 
than they find in their own condition, a degree of per- 
fection which they see realized in some more advanced 
nation. The three nations, which we have designated 
are the only ones which invent, that is to say, which 
seek their progress, not in the example of some other 
nation, more enlightened, more fortunate, and better 
regulated than themselves, but in the world of ideas 
and of truth. We do not mean, that these three na- 
tions, — to which, in . justice, the United States of 
America should be added, — have not still much to 
imitate in one another. Of all countries in the world, 
Germany is the one, in which the sources of instruc- 
tion are most liberally opened and most judiciously 
regulated ; but it is far from the political advancement 
of France, of England, and of the United States. 
England is no less distant from our civil order and 
our impartiality, while we are behind her in her public 
spirit, in her industry and in some of her institutions ; 
the three European nations, in fine, can learn a great 
deal from the United States with respect to economy 
and tolerance. But if each of these nations finds 
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■onething to imitate ia the others, the others, in their 
tarn, find something to imitate in that. Each has 
then arrived, on some points, at the most perfect state 
it is acquainted with, so that it can make no further 
advances except by invention. AU, therefore, in some 
particular, are at the head of Christian civilization, — 
a privilege which is shared with them by no other. 
For this reason, they are the exemplars of the world, 
the van-guard of humanity in the march of civilization. 
We may observe, moreover, that each of these na- 
tions, so to speak, has its peculiar employment in the 
work of civilization, that is to say, a special faculty in 
which it excels, and at the same time, without being 
destitute of others. France is the country, in which 
ideas are the most advanced ; it possesses a prevailing 
good sense, and a clearness of understanding which 
make it preeminently the philosophical nation ; no 
other has contributed so much towards enlightening 
the world ; it would even seem that the ideas of other 
nations cannot become popular, except on the condi- 
tion of being clarified, set in order and proclaimed by 
our writers. But we have a less amount of actual know- 
ledge than Germany. That is the learned nation, as we 
are the philosophical ; since it is as much distinguished 
for patience of intellect as we are for clearness of un- 
derstanding. It accumulates with a laborious curiosity 
and embraces with a prodigious memory all the facts 
presented by history and science ; but it is unable to 
apply them to practical uses, and to the improvement 
of humanity ; it does not know how to draw from them 
what is general and available, with the justness, the 
order, the universality and the philosophical acumen^ 
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which characterize the French. In the work of civil- 
ization, Germany supplies the raw materials for ideas, 
we form them into shape, and England applies them 
to practical concerns. This is her task, and the point 
in which she excels. Although we are more practical 
than the Germans, we are less so than the English ; in 
almost every case, they surpass us, when it comes to 
the application of a discovery or a theory. Among 
them, ideas are realized as soon as they are conceived ; 
they pass rapidly from books to affairs. The same is 
true of the Americans, who are of the same race, the 
same school, and who possess the same genius. No- 
thing is more natural than these differences. Nations, 
like individuals, have each their own genius ; of course, 
they will be eminent, each in the department to which 
its genius is adapted ; and as one faculty is never deve- 
loped but at the expense of the others, it is clear, that 
the nation which excels in one, must be inferior in the 
others. For the rest, this diversity of talents is an 
admirable arrangement. Without knowledge, there 
ean be no sound ideas, and without sound ideas, no 
skilful and prosperous management of practical affairs. 
On the other hand; knowledge informs the memory, but 
does not enlighten the mind ; ideas enlighten the mind, 
hot do not contribute to happiness except when they 
are applied and realized. Ideas are the knowledge of 
practice, as they are the practice of knowledge. They 
are therefore at once nearer to practice than knowledge 
is, and neu'er to knowledge than practice is. Hence 
it follows that the nation, whose dominant faculty is 
that of idead must be more practical than that whose 
faculty is knowledge, and more learned than that 
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whose faculty is practice. This is precisely what we 
see. We are more practical than the Germans and 
more learned than the English. This same nation 
should at the same time, approach nearer to the har- 
mony of the three faculties than either of the others; 
for, placed between knowledge which it works into 
ideas and practice which it enlightens, though less 
learned than one of its rivals and less practical than 
the other, it is perhaps superior to both, by a more 
complete balancing of the two extreme faculties in 
which it is not eminent, with the intermediate faculty 
which is peculiarly its own and in which it excels. 
We may regard it as the pivot of civilization, since, 
by means of philosophy, it connects knowledge and 
practice; and in some sense, brings together the 
learned nation and the practical nation. Finally, as 
loyal fellow-laborers in the same task, the three na- 
tions share with one another the fruits of their labors. 
England, which is indebted to France for a portion of 
its ideas, and to Germany for a portion of its know* 
ledge, pays back to them its industry and its prosperity, 
as France pays back to Germany the ideas which it 
obtains from its knowledge. So that by this admira- 
ble distribution, each has its special task in the pro- 
duction of one of the elements which make up the 
result, while the result itself belongs exclusively to 
none, but must be ascribed to all. 

Such is the beautiful spectacle which Christian civ- 
ilization presents to us in the three nations that are 
at its head. There exists between them an involun- 
tary alliance, truly majestic and holy, for it has for its 
object the progress of humanity ; and it is to these 
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nations, that Providence seems to have entrusted the 
destinies of the world. 

In truth, the course of the other Christian nations 
is completely marked out. They will follow the three 
leading nations to the point at which they have arrived. 
They have to make up the distance which separates 
them from it; a few years more and they will be 
where we are now. It follows from this, that they 
will proceed as we shall have proceeded ; if the path 
which we are pursuing, and whose issue is concealed 
from our sight, leads to an abyss, they will fall into it 
as well as ourselves ; for as they have begun like as, 
adopted our direction and embraced our principles, 
the same effects will produce the same causes ; our fate 
will be theirs. But if, on the contrary, the destiny, 
which awaits us, is an ever-growing civilization, a per- 
fection of ideas, of knowledge, of industry, of great- 
ness and of prosperity, they will share with us in this 
happy futurity ; it will be theirs as it will have been 
ours ; and not only theirs, but that of humanity itself, 
since humanity itself must gather around Christian 
civilization and in consequence, must share its destiny. 
Thus, three nations, in the advanced path whieh they 
pursue, bear with them the whole race of mankind ; 
and these three nations, in their turn, are governed 
and conducted, by those select individuals, whose la- 
bors and thoughts, whose resolutions and acts deter- 
mine the destinies of humanity. It is thus that every 
thing on the earth is simplified by time and the course 
of events ; that after some millions of years, the world 
at first so confused, so diversified, so unknown, so 
hostile to itself, is gradually concentrated and organ* 
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iaed, so that the philosopher who speculates on its 
future prospects, may investigate them completely in 
those of the dominant civilization, of which Paris, 
London and Berlin are the centres. 

It follows from what has been said that the most 
momentous question which philosophy can propose is 
that of the future condition of our civilisation. Al- 
though they do not know it, it is a household question 
for all men, a national question for all nations. But 
what a still more lively and urgent interest does it 
possess for us, who are the immediate children, the 
actual citizens of this civilization ! We may be de- 
ceived in our anticipations ; it may be that all the pro- 
babilities which lead us to see the whole human race 
hereafter gathering around the Christian system are 
mere illusions. We can imagine that this should be 
supposed, that they who caunot seize the unity which 
lies beneath the differences presented by the actual 
spectacle of the world, the necessary elements which 
are involved in the contingencies manifested by the 
events of history, and who, filled with a superstitious 
reverence for the hidden future, dare not bind it, in 
advance, to the laws of a reason, which will die to- 
morrow, — we can imagine, that to them our specula- 
tions should appear as dreams. But if the destinies of 
our civilization be not those of the world, it is at least 
certain that they are our own. Citizens of France, of 
England, of Germany, and of Europe, we ought to de- 
vote ourselves to the service of our country ; this is 
both our interest and our duty. And how shall we 
serve our country, if we do not comprehend its posi- 
tion 1 How shall wQ comprehend that^ if we do not 
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know whence we come or whither we go, if we are 
ignorant of the chain of causes, by which our present 
condition has been produced, of those which are now 
secretly at work, and of the future for which they are 
preparing the way ? And yet, who thinks of proposing 
these questions to himself? Who is busy with their 
solution? Let us open our eyes and look around us. 
In this political ant-hill which is every where in com- 
motion for the attainment of power and the command 
of our destinies, what insect does not pretend to 
regulate and of course to understand them ? And 
yet which of these bold competitors has ever taken a 
year, nay a month, or even a single week to reflect on 
the subject ? Is the science of politics, then, such a 
simple affair, that it is enough to have arrived at years 
of discretion in order to comprehend it, or that, by 
special grace, it reveals itself at once to those who 
engage in it? There is, undoubtedly, a practical kind 
of politics, which needs only the light of simple good 
sense and experience of life. Surrounded with the 
bonds of society, every one feels in his own village on 
which side the chain presses him : the humblest peasant 
can go as far as to the hand of the sub-prefect who 
draws it, and a little more sagacity will lead to the 
prefect himself; without being greatly enlightened, 
twenty individuals in a department can reach the 
source of the evil, and deliberate on the remedy. But 
the destiny of a nation no more consists in questions 
like these, than the destiny of an individual in suitable 
nourishment, warm clothing and a commodious lodg- 
ing. They may affect the health of the body politic 
and tend to increase its force ; but health and forcQ 

T^ 
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ftre not ends but means. Has man fulfilled his de»* 
tiny, when he is in good health ? This would not be 
maintained by the physicians themselves. Has he ful- 
filled ity when he has made his fortune 1 In that case, 
the last days of the rich man would be without an ob- 
ject, as well as the whole life of his children. No, 
common sense and the catechism protest alike against 
this doctrine. The end of life is not animal but moral. 
The body is a frail bark that bears man over the ocean 
. of life ; the pilot should save it from rocks, but it is 
not for the sake of saving it that he sails ; else it would 
be absurd to quit the port. Let us not attribute such 
an absurdity to Providence, when it is absolved from 
it by our consciousness. Providence never makes a 
vicious circle ; no more in the lives of nations than of 
individuals. Neither do nations quit the port merely 
• that they may not perish, they do not come into exist- 
ence only that they may avoid being lost. They also 
have their mission to fulfil in the world ; and for them 
also, besides the science which is occupied with the 
health of the body politic, there is another, which is 
occupied with its destiny. The former may suffice for 
the administration of a country, the latter is demanded 
for its government. But it is precisely this about 
which our statesmen give themselves no concern. 
Economists, administrators, jurists, we have in abun- 
dance ; such men are made in France by the dozen ; 
we have manufactories of them as of physicians ; but 
men of political science, statesmen, we have none ; and 
as our affairs now stand, this is well understood. And 
how should we have them, when the questions, on the 
scientific solution of which their formation depends. 
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are not eren proposed, not even suspected by those 
who sit at the helm ; when instead of looking at the 
horizon, they look at their feet ; instead of studying 
the future condition of the world, and in this the future 
condition of Eur<^e, and in the future condition of 
Curope, the mission of their country, they give them- 
selres no trouble on such points and are occupied 
only with the details of the national administration 1 
For to such a degree of degradation are we sunk in 
politics, that we do not even comprehend the signifi* 
cation of the word and imagine that we are dealing 
with politics, when we are employed merely with our 
internal affairs. Let it not be said that we are guilty 
of exaggeration. Our statesmen not only imagine 
this, but act in consequence of it. Do not fear that 
they will cast a glance on the other side of our fron- 
tier. What is beyond is nothing to them. What do 
they care for Europe, for humanity, for the world t 
To provide for France, to organize France, to render 
France prosperous and happy, — is not this the sole 
object of politics, and consequently the whole of their 
mission ? Thus they go on ; and with the portion of 
the Chambers which agrees with them, they make and 
unmake the regulations of the equipments and leave 
the course of the vessel to the mercy of the winds and 
the good pleasure of God. And hence two results. 
First, the internal affairs are all wrong ; for there is 
no surer way of destroying the health of a nation, as 
well as of an individual, than to spend the whole life 
in thinking about it. Secondly, France no longer 
acts beyond its own limits, or if it does so, it is by the 
force of necessity and for some internal end ; two cha- 
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raeteristic traits of the policy of this epoch, which will 
crown it with peculiar honor in history ! What would 
Richelieu say, if he could return and talk for an hour 
with the ministers of France, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury? We should see the singular spectacle of a 
statesman of former days, with lessons for the states- 
men of the present day ; and this, after the lapse of 
two centuries, two centuries of progress, two centuries 
of rerolutions, two centuries during which humanity 
has made strides that have so prodigiously enlarged 
the horizon of politics. For it is a fact, which we 
ought not to lose sight of, that the advancement of civ- 
ilization has elevated the mission of the statesman ; 
the information and the ideas which would once have 
sufficed for a Richelieu, are not sufficient now. The 
balance of Europe is not now the great question of 
politics, but the future condition of humanity. The 
civil wars of Europe are ended. The rivalship of the 
nations which compose it is about to cease, as the ri* 
valship of the Grecian cities was brought to a close 
under the dominion of Alexander, and the diversities 
of the provinces of France, under the unity of the 
royal dominion. Greece became a single nation under 
Alexander, and the question which before was between 
Lacedsemon, Athens, Boeotia and Macedon was now 
between Greece and Persia. And in like manner, 
Europe is beginning to be but one nation, since there 
is an America, an Asia, an Africa. It is the unity of 
Europe against these masses, and the balance of these 
masses among themselves, with which a statesman at 
this day should employ himself. Mr. Canning began 
to comprehend this ; and this is his title to glory, the 
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thought which procured for him from one end of £u* 
rope to the other, the applauses of common sensey 
which this thought called forth. Great ideas are long 
hrooded over in the mind before they assume a definite 
shape ; it is the man of genius who first presents them 
in the clear light of day. The minister who shall first 
discard the narrow ideas of an exclusive patriotism 
and conduct the policy of his country, not to the 
worn-out end of its own aggrandisement, and the 
abasement of its neighbors, but to the advantage of 
t^ union of Europe, and of the civilization of the 
world by the union imd the ideas of Europe ,-^that 
minister will be the statesman of the nineteenth cen* 
tury, and will secure the glory and the power of his 
country, precisely because he has abjured the dogma 
of a selfish patriotism. But again, a minister would 
possess this idea in vain, if he did not also possess the 
knowledge to govern according to it, that is to- say, if 
he did not know the course and the destiny of human* 
ity, that is to say once more, if he had not a definite 
opinion 6n the law of its developement. It is not 
enough for the politics of the nineteenth century to 
know the strength and the weakness of the different 
nations of Europe ; the grand outlines of the geogra- 
phy of the world, the principal masses of men that are 
sketched on its surface, the invisible element which 
constitutes each of these masses, the soul which in- 
spires them, the spirit and the ideas which impel them, 
their material resources, their position, their internal 
strength, and the effects of all these elements on the 
future condition of each, — this is the order of facts, 
which a politician of the present day should contem- 
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plate and embrace, these should form the basis of all 
his speculatioDS. Add to this, the history of all these 
masses, which contains both the revelation of their 
future condition and that of the future condition of 
humanity. 

In conclusion, we repeat it, we cannot imagine how 
80 many conscientious men plunge into political af- 
fairs, and guide the wheel of our destiny in one path 
or another, I will not say, without having thought of 
proposing these great questions, but without having 
given them that profound examination and study which 
their importance demands. For they must confess 
that they act blindly in concerns which involve the 
gravest interests. Would they trust only to the guid- 
ance of chance, if they were called to decide upon the 
happiness or misery, the ruin or the elevation of a sin- 
gle family 1 And are the interests of their country, 
of Europe, of humanity, less sacred than those of a ' 
family ? Is the fact of putting them in jeopardy by 
carelessness and ignorance less criminal or shameful t 
I know that the course of humanity is marked out, and 
that God does not abandon its future condition to the 
hazard of the weaknesses or the caprices of a few in- 
dividuals. But what we can neither prevent nor ac- 
complish, we can at least retard or accelerate by our 
good or bad conduct. Providence is not wise for the 
sake of absolving men from their duty. Providence gov- 
erns the world, but in the broad outlines of the destiny 
which is appointed to it, there is room for human vir- 
tue and folly, for the devotion of the hero, and the 
selfishness of the coward. It is the duty of every good 
man, who by his position or his talents can act upon 
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his country, to take part in its affairs ; and it is the 
duty of all who do thus take part, to be well informed 
as to the manner in which their efforts should be di- 
rected. But this cannot be done, except bj the means 
irhich we have pointed out, that is to say, by investi* 
gating the condition and the prospects of the country ; 
and, in order to discover these, by examining the con* 
dition of the world and the mission of the country in 
the destiny of humanity. Such is our political mo- 
rality. Such is the reason why the question which we 
have proposed, — a question so majestic for the philo- 
sopher, who sees in it the future condition of humani- 
ty, — so interesting to the obscure citizen who sees in 
it that of his country, appears to us of infinite import- 
ance for the man who feels conscious of the mission to 
act upon the affairs of his country and who is resolved 
to accomplish this mission with dignity and virtue. 

We confess, it is particularly as philosophers that 
we have been led to the examination of this great pro- 
blem. Persuaded of the truth of the conjectures on 
the prospects of Christian civilization, which have 
been suggested by a view of the world, beholding in 
the destiny of this civilization that of the human race, 
this interest predominates in our mind, over all others ; 
so much the more, as, so far from excluding, it embra- 
ces and comprehends them. We have also been led 
to this inquiry, by another interest, which belongs 
more especially to our philosophical studies. It is the 
wish to call forth a philosophy of history, on a broader 
scale, than has yet appeared among us. It seems to 
us, that hitherto, we have given our attention too ex- 
clusively to nations, and not enough to humanity ; too 
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mach to institaiions, religions, and manners, and not 
enough to the deveJopement of the human mind, which 
is the secret principle of manners, religions, and instil 
tutions. The former method has concealed the pro- 
gress of cirilization itself, of whieh only isolated 
fragments are found in the civilization of each nation. 
For the civilization of one nation is not civilization ; 
civilization itself is the succession of different degrees 
of civilization ; and in order to comprehend its pro- 
gress, we must understand the origin, the connexion, 
and the developement of these different degrees. The 
second method has left in the shade the very princi- 
ple of civilization, which is something more pro- 
found than institutions, than all external facts ; for all 
things of this kind die and succeed each other, while 
civilization never dies. This principle, which we 
have illustrated connects together all institutions, all 
religions, all diversities of manners, all forms of hu- 
manity, and reduces them to being merely events in 
its history. This essentially simplifies the history of 
humanity, and gives it a physiognomy, a unity and a 
charm altogether new. 
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TO THE TRANSLATIONS FROM 
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NOTE A. Page 3. 

DU6ALD 8TEWABT. 

Tms Essay contains the principal portion of M. Jouffroy's 
Preface to his translation of Bugald Stewart's " Outlines of 
Moral Philosophy." One or two unimportant passages 
only, relating to the character of the original work, have 
been omitted. The following allusion to this translation 
was made by Mr. Stewart in the Preface to his " Philosophy 
of the Active and Moral Powers of Man," and may be re- 
garded as the dying tribute of that venerable philosopher to 
his youthful successor. It is dated April 16, 1828, and his 
own decease took place on June 11 of the same year. 
" And here I may be pardoned for gratifying a personal feel- 
ing, by mentioning the pleasure which I have lately re- 
ceived from a perusal of the very elegant translation by M. 
Jouffroy of my Outlines of Moral Philosophy, preceded by a 
long introduction full of original and important matter. 
This publication, together with the space occupied in the 
Fragmens PhilosopMques of M. Cousin by large extracts 
from the same work, comprising nearly the whole of its 
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contents, enooonges me in the hope, that the vokimes I 
now publish, may perhaps find a few who will not only 
read but study them with attention (for a cursory perusal 
is altogether useless), in some other countries as well as 
my own." * 

A knowledge of the connexion between Dugald Stewart 
and the modem French philosophers of the Eclectic School, 
will justly tend to strengthen the favorable estimation in 
whidi the latter writers are already held by the students of 
philosophy in this country. It is a very encouraging dr- 
enmstance that the works of so temperate and circumspect 
a thinker as Mr. Stewart are made the basis of philosoj^- 
cal instruction in many of our higher seminaries. There 
oould hardly be a better preparation for a profound and 
wisely appreciating acquaintance with the developement of 
philosophy which has awakened such a general interest in 
the minds of the most cultivated European scholars, since 
the commencement of the present century. I cannot but 
^nk that both Dugald Stewart and Dr. Reid, as well as 
another almost forgotten but singularly penetrating and sa- 
gacious English philosopher, Dr. Price, will occupy a more 
elevated rank than they have yet enjoyed among our intel- 
lectual benefactors, whenever the earnest study of philoso- 
phy shall be revived in our mother country. There is per- 
fect truth in the testimony given to Mr. Stewart's peculiar 
merits, a few years since, by a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, who with too great modesty styles himself "an 
inquirer in the mere outskirts of the matter," but who pre- 
sents a more discriminating view of the relation of the 
Scottish School to the Continental Philosophy than I re- 
member to have seen advanced by any other British writer. 
" The name of Dugald Stewart is a name venerable to all 
Europe and to none more dear and venerable than to oui- 

^ PkOoiophy rf the Active and Moral Pawars of Man, Vol. I. 
p. viii. Bofton. 1828. 
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selves. Nevertheless his writings are not a Philosophy, 
bat a making ready for one. He does not enter on the field 
to till it, he only encompasses it with fences, invites culti- 
vators, and drives away intruders ; often (fallen on evil days) 
he is reduced to long arguments with the passers by, to 
prove that it t5 a field, that this so highly prized domain of 
b.is, is in truth, soil and substance, not clouds and shadow. 
"We regard his discussions on the nature of philosophic lan- 
gaage, and his unwearied efibrts to set forth and guard 
against its fallacies as worthy of all acknowledgment ; as 
indeed forming the greatest, perhaps the only true improve- 
ment, which Philosophy has received among us in our age. 
It is only to a superficial observer that the import of these 
discussions can seem trivial : rightly understood, they give 
sufficient and final answer to Hartley's and Darwin's, and 
all other possible forms of Materialism,' the grand Idolatry; 
as we may rightly call it, by which, in all times, the true 
Worship, that of the Invisible, has been polluted and with- 
stood. Mr. Stewart has written warmly against Kant ; but 
it would surprise him to find how much of a Eantist he 
himself essentially is. Has not the whole scope of his la- 
bors been to reconcile what a Kantist would call his under- 
standing with his reason; a noble, but still too fruitless 
attempt to overarch the chasm which, for all minds but his 
own, separates his Science from his Religion ? We regard 
the assiduous study of his Works, as the best preparation 
for studying those of Kant." * 

We must find the true continuators of Dugald Stewart, 
however, in M. Cousin, and particularly in M. Jouffroy, 
who have unfolded his views by a more perfect analysis, 
established them on a scientific foundation, verified by a 
rigorous induction many ideas which he left in the vague- 
ness of conjecture, and at the same time, have enriched his 

> EdMurgh Rmnew, No. XCII. pp. 345, 346. Boston £d, 
1887. 
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theories with manj fraitffil apptications as well as oiigidal 
discoreries of their own. Indeed, it must be admitted^ that 
the disciples have far surpassed their master, in their lu- 
minous and coherent expositions of the laws of the human 
mind, in the logical exactness cS their conclusions, and in 
their exquisite discrimination of the complicated pheno- 
mena of thought and feeling, whde they every where exhibit 
the same masculine good sense, the same purity oi moral 
sentiment, and the same glowing lore of humanity wbieh 
form the characteristic charm of his writings. 

As M. Joufiroy is so largely indebted both to Bugald 
Stewart and to Dr. Reid for his philosophical culture, it 
seems to be but an act of literary justice, to render \>ack his 
improvements on their system, or to say the least, his il- 
lustrations of their views, to the language in which they 
bad their origin. This has never been attempted to my 
knowledge J and indeed, if I am correctly informed, the 
merits of the restorers of a sound philosc^hy in Franee 
have, as yet, been but very inadequately appreciated in 
Great Britain. With the exception of two individuals,— of 
those, however, if I may add the remark without presump- 
tion, whose judgment is entitled to more respect on this 
subject, than any writer in the English language, who has 
recently manifested an interest in philosophical studies,— 
Sir James Mackintosh* and Sir William Hamilton,' there 
is no eminent writer who has alluded to the present in- 
tellectual movement in France, in terms that can be deemed 
in any degree, pr<^ortioBed to the importance of the sub- 
ject. I have accordingly ventured to introduce nearly the 
whole of the Preface to M. Jouffroy's translation of Mr. 
Stewart's " Outlines " into this volume. Though in point 
of attractive composition «id of philosophical depth, it ean- 

» View of the Progress of Ethical PhOosopky. p. 36. Note, 
p. 970. Philadelphia. 1832. 
* Edinburgh Review, No. XCIX. 
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not be compared with his later writings, I do not hesitate 
to bespeak for it the attentive consideration of the student. 
Perhaps too it will suggest little that is absolutely new to 
those who are familiar with the spirit of the Scottish philo- 
sophy. Still I do not know where we are to look for a 
more intelligent statement of the purposes of mental science 
and the method in which its cultivation should he carried 
on. As a wholesome introduction to the study of intellect- 
ual philosophy, I know of nothing better in any language, 
and could the spirit of sober and tranquil investigation 
which pervades it be transfused into the minds of our stu- 
dents, who are devoted to this subject, it could not fail to 
give a substance and solidity to the philosophical develope- 
meat, which our own literature, it maybe hoped, is destined 
to receive, at no very distant day. 



NOTE B. Page 85. 

IDEOLOGT AND PSYCHOLOGY. 

Neither of the terms ideology or psychology has been 
used to any considerable extent in the discussions of £ng- 
lidi writers on the i^ilosophy of the mind. The formcar. has 
been almost exclusively appropriated to the s^culations of 
the French School represented by Condillac and Destntt- 
Tracy. It cannot be pretended that it has either sufficient 
comprehensiveness or precision to warrant its introduction 
into the vocabulary of philosophy. The term psychology, 
on the other hand, has been for some time naturalized in 
the philosophical literature ci the continent of Europe, and 
seems entitled, both by its regular analogical formation and 
its specific force, to the place which it occupies. It would 
give greater clearness to the language of English philoso- 
phy, and supersede the use of an awkward eircumloeution» 
if this term were generally adopted by scientifie writera. 
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NOTE C. Page 38. 

JOHN LOCKE. 

It will not be surprising if many readers shall regard the 
comparatiye estimate of Mr. Locke and Dr. Reid, which is 
here given by M. Jouffroy, as too much in favor of the lat- 
ter. There is a traditional respect for the philosophical 
merits of Mr. Locke, connected with a well-founded vene- 
ration for his personal character, which awakens a feeling 
of impatience in some individuals, who, in truth, are Skt 
fiom admitting the results of his speculations, at every 
attempt to expose the defects of his theories or to call in 
question his authority. It is not unusual to call him the 
father of the modem philosophy of the human mind, and to 
elevate him to the same rank in relation to that science 
which is held by Bacon as the founder of the true method of 
investigation in physical science. We even hear his name 
pronounced in company with those of Milton and New- 
ton, as a consummate specimen of English genius. The 
" Essay on Human Understanding '' is, consequently, re- 
garded in the light of an ultimate code of intellectual legis* 
lation, which is to be adhered to with no less rigor than the 
established law of the land. His opinions ate often quoted 
as authoritative decisions, and though they have long since 
been set aside by the almost unanimous voice of foreign 
philosophers, it is yet counted among us a species of pre- 
sumption to examine their foundation or to doubt of their 
validity. 

It is by no means difficult to account for this prepossession, 
even in the minds of some of our most enlightened thinkers. 
Mr. Locke pdssessed qualities as a writer on abstract sub- 
jects, which were rare in his day, and which can never 
cease to command the admiration of the intelligent reader. 
His mental courage impelled him to break off many shackles 
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'which had been mually worn. His lore of truth was'too 
smcere and earnest to permit his confinement within the 
limits of a party. His eye tamed freely to the light with* 
out reference to the point from which it came. He rejected 
the scholastic forms in which thought had heea wretdiedly 
traxnelled, and gave free indulgence to the tendencies of his 
mind, which was inclined by nature to examination and 
doubt, even on those subjects which had hitherto bcten 
deemed too sacred to be looked into. In an age of affecta- 
tion and false taste, he had purified his mind from every 
taint of cant, and expressed himself with a manly simplicity, 
which gives the charm of freshness to his writings, even 
when there is no originality in his ideas. The transpa- 
Tenoy of his style is an emblem of the ingenuousness of his 
disposition and of his clearness of thought. His discussion 
of difi&cult and complicated subjects is conducted with such 
a bnsiness-like directness and skill, that we are often tempt- 
ed to take his conclusions on trust without a careful inquiry 
into the strength of their foundation. The liberal and ele- 
vated views, moreover, which he uniformly cherished, on 
tibe most interesting questions relating to politics and socie- 
ty ; his hostility to every form of oppression ; his generous 
vindication of the rights of the human mind ; his singular 
freedom from prejudice ; and the almost childlike artless- 
ness, with which he expresses his opinions, have contributed 
to win for him the favorable regards of his readers, and, 
in many cases, to secure him the reverence which we love 
to yield to the select lights of the human race. 

These circumstances, however, should not blind us to the 
defects of his philosophy. These are hinted at by M. Jouf- 
froy and are fully and ably pointed out by M. Cousin in his 
Caurs de Pkilosophie as they had been before by Leibnitz 
in his N(mveaux Essais. We may render him perfect 
justice as an independent thinker and a man of peculiar 
and admirable personal qualities, without exalting him to a 
scientific eminence, which in the present state of inquiry 
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he would be the first to disclaim, and tdiieh is far firom being 
warranted bf his merits as a philosopher. These have been 
as greatly exaggerated in modem times as they were un- 
denrated daring the principal part of his own life. He is 
not entitled to the reputation of establishing the true me- 
thod of inquiry in the {^osophy of the mind. This had 
been dearly announced by Descartes to be the method of 
obaeryation applied to the facts of consciousness, and though 
he did not give it the requisite universality in practice for 
the formation of a system, it cannot be said that Mr. Locke, 
in adopting its principles, was faithful to its spirit or suc- 
cessful in its use. At an early stage of his investigations, 
he departed from the rigid method of induction and was 
seduced into the vice of employing a theory for die expla- 
nation of facts instead of ascertaining facts which should be 
adequate to the establishment of a theory. He was guilty 
of a precipitate generalization from a slight and imperfect 
induction ; and hence, the vagueness of his statements and 
the numerous inconsistencies in his conclusions, which are 
fatal to his authority both as an observer and a philosopher. 
His opinions, moreover, with regard to the foundation of 
morals and the origin of ideas, are essentially the same, as 
we have before seen, with those which had been promul- 
gated by Mr. Hobbes, and which had been deemed so inju- 
rious to the interests of religion and the welfare of society. 
The consequences, indeed, which Mr. Locke draws from 
the premises, which he held in common with'Hobbes, are 
of a difierent character from those which brought upon the 
latter so much reproach and hostility. In this respect, it 
may be said that the man triumphed over the philosopher. 
His native good sense, which seldom forsook him, and his 
veneration for religion guarded him against the effects of 
his theories, but at the expense of his logical consistency. 
His system of morals was founded on the principle of sel- 
fishness, and his theory of the human mind admitted no 
idea which was not traceable to sensation, or to reflection 
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on the operation of the understanding, as exercised on 
the results of sensation. The difficulty of constructing a 
system of religious faith, or of sustaining the instinctive 
religious sentiments of the human heart, with premises like 
these, is sufficiently illustrated hy the history of speculation 
in the last century. It is well known that die skepticism 
of Hume and the atheism of the French philosophers were 
avo'wedly supported on the authority of the principles of 
Mr. Locke ; and it was not until th^se principles were at- 
tacked at their foundation and their fallacy demonstrated 
by philosophers like Dr. Reid in Scotland, and Jacobi and 
Kant in Germany, that a scientific refutation was given to 
the conclusions, which had awakened the alarm of society 
and threatened to desolate the world. 



Since writing the above note, I have met with the fol- 
lowing portraiture of Locke and of his philosophy, which is 
so discriminating and just that I cannot forbear enriching 
my pages with it, although these volumes will hardly fall 
into the hands of any who have not already seen it in the 
original work. 

" At a time when John Locke was unknown to the world, 
the sagacity of Shaftesbury had detected the deep riches of 
his mind, and selected him for a bosom friend and adviser 
in the work oi legislation for Carolina. Locke was at this 
time in the midway of life, adorning the clearest under- 
standing with the graces of gentleness, good humor, and 
beautiful ingenuousness. Of a sunny disposition, he could 
be choleric wiihout malice, and gay without levity. Like 
the younger Winthrop, he was a most dutiful son. In dia- 
lectics, he was unparalleled, except by his patron* His 
lucid mind despised the speculations of a twilight philoso- 
phy^ esteeming the pursuit of truth the first object of life, 
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and its attaiament as the criterion of dignity ; and therefon 
he nerer sacrificed a conviction to an interest. The iU 
soooess of the democratic reyolution of England had made 
him an enemy to popular innovations. He had seen the 
commons of England incapable of retaining the precious 
conquest they had made ; and being neither a theorist hke 
Bfilton, nor a tory like Tillotson, he cherished what at that 
day were called English principles ; looking to the aristo- 
cracy as the suzest adversaries of arbitrary power. He did 
noty like Sidney, sigh for the good old cause of a republic; 
nor, like Penn, confide in the instincts of humanity ; but 
regarded the privileges of the nobility as the guaranties of 
English liberties. Emphatically free from avarice, he could 
yet, as a political writer, deify liberty under the fonn of 
wealth ; to him slavery seemed no unrighteous institution; 
and he defines * political power to be the right of making 
laws for regulating and preserving property.* Destitute of 
enthusiasm of soul, he had no kindling love for ideal excel- 
lence. He abhorred the designs, and disbelieved the pro- 
mises, of democracy ; he could sneer at the enthusiasm of 
Friends. Unlike Penn, be believed it possible to construct 
the future according to the forms of the past. Mo voice of 
Gkkl within his so.ul called him away from the established 
usages of England ; and, as he went forth to lay the foun- 
dations of civil government in the wilderness, he bowed 
his mighty understanding to the persuasive influence of 
Shaftesbury. 

" Locke, like William Penn, was tolerant; both loved 
freedom; both cheriiri)ed truth in sincerity. Bat Locke 
kindled the torch of liberty at the fires of tradition ; Penn 
at the living light in the soul. Locke sought truth through 
the senses and the outward world ; Penn looked inward to 
the divine revelations in every mind. Locke compared 
the soul to a sheet of white paper, just as Hobbes had com- 
pered it to a slate, on which time and chance might scrawl 
their experience ; to Penn, the soul was an organ which of 
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itself instinctively breathes divine harmonies, like those 
musical instruments which are so curiously and perfectly 
framed, that, when once set in motion, they of themselves 
give forth all the melodies designed by the artist that made 
them. To Locke, 'Conscience is nothing else than our 
o-wn opinion of our own actions ; ' to Penn, it is the image 
of Grod, and his oracle in the soul. Locke, who was never 
a father, esteemed ' the duty of parents to preserve their 
children not to be understood without reward and punish- 
ment ; ' Penn loved his children, with not a thought for 
the consequences. Locke, who was never married, declares 
marriage an affair of the senses ; Penn reverenced woman 
as the object of fervent, inward affection, made, not for lust, 
but for love. In studying the understanding, Locke begins 
with the sources of knowledge ; Penn with an inventory 
of our intellectual treasures. Locke deduces government 
from Noah and Adam, rests it upon contract, and announces 
its end to be the security of property ; Penn, far from going 
back to Adam, or even to Noah, declares that ' there must 
be a people before a government,' and, deducing the right 
to institute government from man's moral nature, seeks its 
fundamental rules in the immutable dictates * of universal 
reason,' its end in freedom and happiness. The system of 
Locke lends itself to contending factions of the most oppo- 
sitejnterests and purposes ; the doctrine of Fox and Penn, 
being but the common creed of humanity, forbids division, 
and insures the highest moral unity. To Locke, happiness 
is pleasure ; things are good and evil only in reference to 
pleasure and pain ; and to * inquire after the highest good 
is as absurd as to dispute whether the best relish be in ap- 
ples, plums, or nuts ; ' Penn esteemed happiness to lie in 
the subjection of the baser instincts to the instinct of Deity 
in the breast, good and evil to be eternally and always as 
unlike as truth and falsehood, and the inquiry after the 
highest good to involve the purpose of existence. Locke 
says plainly, that, but for rewards and punishments beyond 
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the grave, * it is certainty right to eat and drink, and enjoy 
what we delight in.' Penn, like Plato and Fenelon, main- 
tained the doctrine so terrible to despots, that God is to be 
loTed for his own sake, and virtue to be practised for its 
intrinsic loveliness. Locke derives the idea of infinity from 
the senses, describes it as purely negative, and attributes it 
to nothing but space, duration, and number ; Penn derived 
the idea from the soul, and ascribed it to truth, and virtue^ 
and Gkkl. Locke declares immortality a matter with which 
reason has nothing to do, and that revealed truth must be 
sustained by outward signs and visible acts of power; 
Penn saw truth by its own light, and summoned the soul to 
bear witness to its own glory. Locke believed 'not so 
many men in wrong opinions as is commonly supposed, 
because the greatest part have no opinions at all, and do 
not know what they contend for.' Penn likewise vindi- 
cated the many, but it was because truth is the common 
inheritance of the race. Locke, in his love of tolerance, 
inveighed against the methods of persecution as ' Popish 
practices ; ' Penn censured no sect, but condemned bigotry 
of all sorts as inhuman." ' 



NOTE D. Page 91. 

WRITINGS OF COUSIN AND ROYER-COLLAKD. 

This Preface was written before M. Cousin had become 
generally known as a philosophical writer. We believe 
that at this time he had published nothing but the valuable 
contributions to the Journal des Savons and the Archives Phi- 
losophiques which were soon after collected into the volume 
entitled Fragmens Philosophiques^ from which copious selec- 
tions have been given in the first volume of this work. The 

» BAVcaoFT's History of lh€ VhUed Slates, Vol. II. pp. 144, 279, 
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Liectures here alluded to have never made their appearance, 
"with the exception of the Programmes of the courses for 
1817 and 1818, which are contained in the volume of Frag- 
ments just named. The three volumes, on the " History of 
Philosophy," — of two of which we have American transla- 
tions — ^belong to a subsequent period in M. Cousin's philo- 
sophical career. 

M. Royer-Collard, we believe, has never published any 
things on philosophical subjects in his own name, with the 
exception of the "Introductory Discourse" at the com- 
menceraent of his Lectures in 1813. A very interesting 
sommary of his Lectures, however, prepared from the man- 
uscripts of the author, is given by M. Jouffroy in his trans- 
lation of the Works of Dr. Reid. They are accompanied 
with an able introduction by the Editor, and may properly 
be recommended to the student of intellectual philosophy 
as an indispensable aid to an acquaintance with the progress 
of the science in France since the year 1810. 



NOTE E. Page 93. 

TRENCH TRANSLATIONS OF THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHT. 

The French philosophers, certainly, cannot be complained 
of for want of interest in the writers of other nations. They 
have not only studied their works faithfully but have made 
translations of many oi the best of them — ^particularly of 
the Scottish School — into their own language. It is several 
years since the first volume of Dugald Stewart's " Elements 
of the Philosophy of the Human Mind," was translated into 
French by M. Prevost of Geneva, and the second volume, 
by M. Farcy ; his " Philosophical Essays," have since been 
translated by M. Huret, his " Dissertation on the Progress of 
Metaphysical, Ethical and Political Philosophy," by M. Bu- 
chon, and his " Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers 
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of Man," by MM. Siuum and Hwet. The traoslatioii of the 
Works of Dr. Reid, by M. Jonfi&oy himself, alluded to in 
the preceding note, has recently been completed. It is in- 
teresting to obserre here as in many other cases, that the 
introduction of the writings of distinguished foreign authors 
was connected with an original and important inteUectoal 
moyement at home. 



NOTE F. Page 156. 

REPRODTTCnON OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 

" It is not from identity of opinions, or from similarity of 
events and outward actions, that a real resemblance in the 
outward character can be deduced. On the contrary, men 
of great and strong powers, who are destined to mould the 
age in which they are bom, must first mould themsdyes 
upon it. Mahomet, bom twelve centuries later, and in the 
heart of Europe, would not have been a false Prophet, nor 
would a false Prophet of the present generation have been a 
Mahomet in the sixth century. I hare myself, therefore, 
derived the deepest interest from the comparison of men, 
whose characters at the first view appear widely dissimilar, 
who yet have produced similar effects on their different 
ages, and this by the exertion of powers which on examina- 
tion will be found far more alike, than the altered drapery 
and costume would have led us to suspect. Of the heirs of 
fame few are more respected by me, though for very differ- 
ent qualities than Erasmus and Luther ; scarc^ any one 
has a larger share of my aversion than Voltaire ; and even 
of the better-hearted Rousseau I was never more than a 
very lukewarm admirer. *** Yet when I abstract the 
questions of evil and good, and measure only the effects 
produced and the mode of producing them, I have repeatedly 
found the idea of Voltaire, Rousseau, Robespierre, recall in 
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a similar cluster and connexioa that of Erasmus, Luther 
and Monster." Coleeidge's Friend^ Vol. I. pp. 217, 218. 
London. 1818. 

The parallel between Erasmus and Voltaire, Luther and 
Rousseau is continued by Mr. Coleridge in the succeeding 
pages, and forms one of the most characteristic passages of 
his prose writings. 



NOTE G. Page 200. 

FETICHISM. 

This ivord has recently been introduced into discussions 
on the history and philosophy of religion. It is of Portu- 
guese origin, being derived either from the word fetipo or 
fetissoy a piece of wood used in magic, or any instrument of 
magic, in general ; or fiom faticeira, a female magician. It 
is sometimes used in a broad sense, to denote the worship 
of any specific object, whether natural or artificial, animate 
or inanimate, and thus includes every species of idolatry. 
Its ordinary signification, however, is more limited, ex- 
pressing only the worship of a lifeless object, a block, a 
stone, a nail, a club, or a feather, taken as a Deity. 

See DE Brosses Du Culie des Dieux Fitichesy Paris, 
1760, by which work, the term was first brought into gene- 
ral use. 

See also Keug's AUgemeines Handw^rterhuch der philoso' 
pMschen Wissenschaften, Band 11. p. 26. Leipsic, 1833. 

The Same. System der praktUchen Philosophie, Dritter 
TheU, Religionslehrey p. 66. Note. Konigsberg, 1819. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 

The name of Benjamin Constant is so intimately 
associated with the great political events of his time, 
that we usually think of him as the strenuous and 
fearless advocate of constitutional freedom, rather thaiv 
as a scholar, engaged in the most elaborate and pro- 
found researches, and a writer of singular originality 
and masterly skill, ou subjects which address only the 
higher instincts of the soul. . 

It is in the latter character, however, that we appre- 
hend he will be most favorably known to posterity. 
His services as a politician, though uniformly conse- 
crated to the defence of popular rights and the prostra- 
tion of hereditary abuses, will be comparatively lost 
sight c>f, in the changes of society and the progress of 
affairs, while his investigations in the field of abstract 
truth and the dear light which he has shed on many 
questions of paramount importance to the hopes and 
the happiness of man, will constantly meet with a 
BK^e correct appreciation and a wider sympathy. 

Various as were the pursuits of Senjamin Constant, 
large a» was the compass of action and thought, in 
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which he has gained a brilliant reputation and bestowed 
darable benefits upon his race, his character as a writer 
presents an example of consummate unity, that is no 
less rare than it is attractive. He was always the same 
man, always possessed with the same dominant ideas, 
always devoted to the same interests, always looking 
to the same objects, whether in the sphere of politics, . 
of elegant literature, of historical investigation or of 
philosophical discussion. His opinions, of course, like 
those of every honest and thinking man, were not un- 
frequently modified ; his views on some points, indeed, 
underwent a thorough revolution ; and the practical 
measures, which he supported may not in every case 
have the appearance of perfect consistency ; but still, 
we find the same distinct and strongly marked impres- 
sion of individuality under all circumstances ; we recog- 
nise in every change of costume or of position, the 
same peculiar mental endowments and tendencies, 
which were brought to our notice upon our first ac- 
quaintance with the man. 

This identity may be resolved into the relation 
which he sustained to the excited and destructive 
spirit of his age. He was keenly susceptible to its 
influence, but was never overcome by its power. He 
rejoiced in the demolition of every ancient prejudice ; 
his taste and his reason were alike offended by the 
abuses inflicted on the present by the tyranny of the 
past ; he had no tolerance for hallowed absurdities or 
venerated errors; he cherished a true and cordial 
sympathy with the men who began to vindicate their 
long neglected rights, though it brought perplexity to 
monarchs and terror to nations; but still he could 
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never be satisfied with any merely negative results ; he 
conld take no pleasure in the work of destruction as 
such ; he wished to overthrow falsehood only for the 
sake of establishing truth ; and in the midst of the 
ruin, which a revolutionary age had brought over the 
institutions of society and the opinions of men, he 
could not rest contented, until the materials were gath- 
ered for the reconstruction of a better edifice, upon 
a broader and firmer foundation than before. Hence 
he was never exclusively devoted to the interests of a 
party. He could not bind down his free thoughts to 
the opinions of any sect or corporation. He was un- 
willing to make his own ideas the gauge of another 
man's intellect; or to be measured himself by any 
arbitrary standard which might be proposed. He 
valued truth above all things, and independence as the 
condition of obtaining truth. Accordingly, he could 
not be made the victim of any of the partial and lim- 
ited tendencies of the day. He refused to be shackled 
by devotion to the favorite theories or projects which 
were every where springing up. The realization of 
his principles was deemed by him to be of greater 
consequence than the success of his plans. We there- 
fore find that though acting with others, he always 
acted out himself; though a lover of sympathy, he 
never courtec) it, at the expense of his convictions. 
Fearful of unwise extremes, — in consequence of the 
soundness of his mind, and never of paltry timidity, — 
he exercised a healing, reconciling influence over the 
conflicting views, which came within his province. 
He accordingly holds an eminent rank among those 
who may be honored as the true mediators of society. 
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" I have always endeavored," he tells us, " to speak 
oat my whole thought, on all the subjects, to which I 
have directed my attention. Perhaps I shall give equal 
oflfence in what I have said concerning religion, to 
devotees and to infidels, at least, to those who embrace 
infidelity as a systematic dogma ; in what concerns the 
history of our troubles, to the well-disposed admirers 
of Robespierre and Saint-Just, and to the enemies of 
Malesherbes and La Fayette; in what is connected 
with the Empire, to the enthusiastic partisans of Napo- 
leon and to his detracters. Perhaps my aversion to 
the rigorous precepts which have so long fettered the 
progress of our literature, will bring upon me the 
hostility of those who assert that imitation is necessary, 
because they cannot attain originality. But these 
things do not move me. He who has no purpose but 
that of comprehending the great crisis, which has been 
approaching for the last two centuries, and which has 
now manifested itself for forty years, he who wishes 
only to forward the movement which is bringing the 
whole human race into a better sphere of ideas and 
institutions, — he can and should speak out whatever is 
in his mind." ^ 

Benjamin Constant was qualified to a remarkable 
degree for this independent course, by the circum- 
stances of his birth and education, no less than by the 
natural bent of his genius and the force of his convic- 
tions. This is the idea which serves to explain the 
identity of his character, and to unfold the exact 
nature of his position and influence. 

* Melanges de UtUratare et de Politique. Preface, p. VII. 
PariB, 1829. 
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Descended from ancestors, who had removed from 
France to French Switzerland, about the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, he was born at 
Lausanne in 1767 ; and thus a genuine Frenchman by 
natural descent, by latiguage, by early association, and 
by the influences which surrounded his childhood, he 
soon learned to regard himself as a citizen of the 
nation, in whose affairs he was subsequently to take 
such an active and efficient interest. It was a fortu- 
nate circumstance that his first impressions were 
received in Protestant Switzerland. They would serve, 
as we may suppose, to prevent him from yielding to the 
shallow and frivolous spirit which prevailed, to so great 
an extent, at that time in the metropolis of France. 
His early education was received at a German Semi- 
nary ; and for a considerable time, he was attached to 
the service of the Duke of Brunswick. In this situa- 
tion, he acquired the taste for German literature, 
which he afterwards cultivated with uncommon success, 
and which exerted a salutary influence on the forma- 
tion of his character and habits of thought. We per- 
ceive the effects of his familiarity with the literature of 
Germany throughout the whole of his subsequent 
career. It gave a depth to his conceptions and a vigor 
to his reasonings, which combined with the charming 
graces of French expression and the native fire and 
brilliancy of his wit, produced a style of composition 
which few continental prose writers have equalled and 
which none have surpassed. 

He had not yet attained the age of thirty years, 
when he presented himself at Paris, in the midst of 
the Revolution ; and soon gained signal distinction by 
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the commanding powers of his intellect, the energy of 
his discoarse, and the barning zeal with which be 
espoused what he deemed the cause of humanity, and 
the inborn rights of the soul. His political course 
from that time is familiar to all who are in any degree 
acquainted with the public movements which agitated 
the commencement of the present century; and which 
were brought to a temporary crisis immediately before 
his decease, which by a remarkable coincidence took 
place in 1830, a short time after the Revolution of 
July. By that Revolution, the great constitutional 
principles to which his life had been devoted, were 
supposed to have gained an illustrious triumph ; he 
survived to witness their victory ; and as if his mission 
were completed, and there were nothing further left for 
him to do, he departed from the world. He had lived 
long enough to stamp a true image of himself upon 
his age; and he went away to that unseen state of 
being, in whose reality he had learned to cherish a 
heart-felt faith. 

The history of Benjamin Constant, as a literary man, 
exhibits the reconciling tendency which has been 
pointed out, as the peculiar characteristic of his mind. 
Born at a period when the literature of France was at 
the summit of its glory and seemed to fill the eye of the 
world, he was not seduced into the unqualified admira- 
tion which was claimed for it as its due ; but was 
impressed, from the beginning, with the pure and lofty 
promise of a more substantial literature which was 
just rising from an opposite quarter of the heavens. 
He had been accustomed to look up to Bayle, 
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Voltaire and Montesquiea, ad the masters of his 
mind ; but he was not so strongly bound by the spell 
of their names, as to be indifferent to the new and 
glorious manifestations of thought which were burst- 
ing forth from such men as Lessing and Herder, 
Wieland and Gothe, though beyond the Rhine. 

His mode of thinking accordingly betrays nothing 
of the polished but cold exclusiveness which charac- 
terized the fastidious literature of France, during the 
latter part of the last century. He perceived that the 
violation of dainty forms is ofl-times more than atoned 
for, by the fresh and gushing life which breaks through 
them; and that a strict observance of conventional 
canons is easily made the refuge of imitators and the 
shield of stupidity. He would not withhold his sym- 
pathy from the spirit of beauty, though appearing in 
an unauthorized shape ; and hence refused to worship 
the reigning idols of the public taste. He scorned to 
narrow his mind to the petty limits of artificial restric- 
tions ; and thus was enabled to enrich the literature, 
to which he might have been denounced as a traitor. 
After leaving, for a season, the path which was pre- 
scribed by the prevailing taste of the day, he retdrned 
from his wanderings through a land of fragrant wild- 
flowers, with noble offerings for his native shrine. We 
perceive from the earliest display of his powers, a 
broader foundation of logical strength, a higher degree 
of robust action, and a more daring boldness of expres- 
sion in his style, than had hitherto been usually exhib- 
ited by the most popular writers. These character- 
istics gained vigor and harmony, as his experience 
ripened and his sphere of action was enlarged. As he 
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I led, at a subsequent period of his life, to reside for 
difierent intervals in Germanj, we find the increasing 
elfect of his familiarity with the kindling literature of 
that coontrjy in the new paths of speculation and in- 
quiry which he struck out, and the fulness and varietj 
of learning which he brought to the illustration of all 
topics, on which erudition was required. 

At the same time that he refused to acknowledge 
the canons of taste, by which thought was then re- 
strained in the reigning fashion of French Literatore, 
lie cultivated a true classical purity of expression, free 
from the affectation of foreign combinations, presenting 
no trace of the imitation of favorite authors, clothing 
unwonted thoughts in the genuine forms of the mother 
tongue, and though imbodying the most profound 
ideas, transparent as the day. His native clearness of 
mbd, his inborn sense of the Beautiful and the True, 
and his sharp logical acuteness, prevented him from 
falling into the obscurity and extravagance which are 
usually found in the first growth of a strong and luxu« 
riant literature, and no less in the writings of those who 
are so enamored of its freshness and bloom, as to lose 
their self-subsistence and waste the very pith of life in 
foolish imitations. If he sometimes approaches by the 
exceeding fineness of his views and the airy subtilty of 
his distinctions, to the confines of Teutonic mysticism, 
he is soon drawn back by the precision of French 
taste and the balanced action of his own mind, to the 
regions of day*light and common sense. He thus pre- 
sents a beautiful example of the healthful influence of 
one literature upon another. Combining the pointed- 
ness and rapid movement of the French writers, with 
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tii6 depth and solidity of the German, he exhibits the 
excellent effects of discarding the precise formulas of 
a pedantic school and indulging the mind with the 
freest and most varied culture, which it can gain. His 
wit is not unfirequently no less salient and biting than 
that of YoHaire, while his reverence for all that is truly 
venerable, his sympathy with the higher feelings and 
holier aspirations of our nature, indicate the spiritual 
and religious direction, which he was compelled by 
the force of light, the supremacy of thought, to adopt 
as the only natural and just path for a being like man. 
The influence of Benjamin Constant was combined 
with that of August Wilhelm Schlegel and Madame de 
Stael to promote a better understanding between the 
literary men of France and Germany ; and to reveal 
the treasures of the latter country to the students and 
thinkers of the former. His own translation of Schil* 
ler's Wallenstein was made with the view of adapting 
it for representation on the French stage ; and hence, 
it is easy to conceive that it must have failed of doing 
any thing like justice to the magnificent original. Of 
its merits or defects, however, I am unable to speak 
from personal knowledge. It is alluded to in terms of 
disparagement by the most competent English author* 
ity, that I am acquainted with,' who appears to inti- 
mate that ill-success could not but be the fate of such 
an undertaking. Benjamin Constant himself acknow- 
ledges in a singularly candid criticism on his own pro- 
duction, that many of the objections which had been 



1 Uf* of SekUUr. [Bt Thomas Carltlk], p. 231. I^ondon, 
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brought afrainst it were perfectly just, and that by a too 
■trict adherence to the rules of the French theatre, he 
destroyed much of its dramatic effect. But however 
Ihb may be, it serred to awaken attention to the mas- 
lers of German poetry and to increase the general 
interest in a literature which has since done so much 
for the refreshment of France. Among the miscella- 
neous writings of Benjamin Constant we find the crit- 
ical essay on this drama, to which I have just alluded.^ 
It presents an accurate delineation of its chief charac- 
teristics, and a true conception of its spirit, while it 
breathes a warm sympathy with its fine moral portrait- 
ures. The description of Thecla is scarcely surpassed 
by any thing that I know of in modern French prose ; 
and I cannot but regard the whole piece as an admira- 
ble specimen of discriminating, philosophical criticism. 
Its concluding passage is so expressive a summary of 
the literary principles of the author, that I will close 
my remarks on that topic with introducing it here. 
*' It is incontestable that our writers ought to throw off 
the yoke of superannuated i^nles in their new dramatic 
system. They need only take care that the changes 
be not too frequent or too abrupt. There may be some 
unavoidable inconveniences; but these, in literature, 
as in politics, will not be of long duration. Wherever 
liberty exists, reason will not delay to assume the sove- 
reignty. Stationary spirits cry out in vain that inno- 
vations will corrupt the public taste; but the public 
taste is not thus corrupted ; it approves that which is 
in accordance with truth and nature ; it rejects that 

> MiUmges de IMUrtUure a de PnUtiquef pp. 256—321. 
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whidi perverts the truth and which deviates from 
nature by extravagance and exaggeration. The many 
fKMseas an admirable instinct. This instinct has nU 
ready traced, in our political emergencies, the limits 
necessary to reconcile order and liberty ; it is laboring 
with success to place religion, in the position which 
belongs to it, between incredulity and fanaticism ; and 
the same instinct will exercise its influence on literature 
and restrain our writers without hampering them." 

The career of Benjamin Constant as' a political 
writer and a public debater, presents a cheering exam- 
ple of devotion to principle and of faith in humanity. 
He cherished an equal love for liberty and for order ; 
and whiie no man was less wedded to the prescriptive 
usages of the past, no man was more averse to violent 
and uncalled for innovations. His favorite ideas led 
him to believe in the perpetual progress of human 
affairs ; but he had no romantic desire to expedite it, 
by tampering with the beneficent laws of nature and 
Providence. Such was his confidence in the force of 
enlightened opinion, that he trusted solely to the diffu* 
sion of truth for the advancement of man ; and was 
no less opposed to the restless enthusiasm which would 
hurry the march of events, than to the apathy and 
timorousnei^s which would check it. 

He was called, as we have seen, at an early age, to 
take an active part in the convulsive movements of his 
day. The idea of the equality of human rights was 
congenial with his nature. His whole soul was imbued 
with the hatred of oppression, with the love of freed om, 
and with sympathy with man. These sentiments were 
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not qoenched hj his attachment to literature or his 
intiinacj with learned men. Like the youthful Mihon, 
" he thought it bas^ that he should be trayelling at his 
ease, even for the improvement of his mind abroad, 
while his fellow citizens were fighting for their liberty 
at home." Hence he sided with the Revolutionary 
moTement, strong in faith that it was the necessary 
condition of human progress, and would terminate in 
unspeakable good. The excesses into which the advo- 
cates of freedom subsequently fell were abhorred by 
none more Beeply than by himself; he regarded them 
•8 a foul stain on the cause which was nearest the 
heart of our race, and adapted to betray and injure 
the interests of humanity ; but they never tempted him 
to renounce his confidence in the principles of liberty, 
or his high faith in the capacity of man for progress, 
and his destiny to complete enfranchisement. While 
he deplored, in bitterness and shame, the atrocities 
which were committed in the name of humanity, he 
had too much logical skill, too keen a perception of 
the springs of action in society, to ascribe these abuses 
to the principles, for which they claimed to be perpe- 
trated, rather than to the brutal degradation of the 
people, the dissoluteness of public manners, and the 
almost total disruption of every moral and religious tie, 
which had been caused by ages of despotic govern- 
ment, and the flagrant wrongs which had been inflict- 
ed, in consequence, on the nature of man. Still, he 
could not but be anxious that the character of these 
excesses should be held up in its true light, to the de- 
testation of society and as a warning to posterity. The 
first breathing time that was gained from the bloody 
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Strife found him faithful to his conTictions. He did 

not fail to utter the voice of stern rebuke, as soon as 

the hoarse sounds of the tempest began to die awaj. 

In a piece first published in 1797, and reprinted 

with some alterations in 1829, he gives a full and 

instructive testimony, with regard to tlie crimes that 

had been called forth under the pretext of liberty. 

*' The frightful regime^* says he, " which has been 

called the reign of terror, did not contribute to the 

safety of France ; France has been saved in spite of 

this regime. It created the greater portion of the 

obstacles, which it is supposed to have destroyed ; and 

those which it did not create, would have been sur^ 

mounted in a more speedy as well as a more durable 

manuer, by a government of justice. 

" It is to the horrible abuse of power which was then 
exercised, that we must ascribe the repugnance which 
some good men now cherish towards all principles^ 
which do not lead to silence and repose in the arms of 
despotism. The frenzy of 1794 has caused feeble 
minds to abjure the light of 1789. This abominable 
regime did not, as has been pretended, prepare the 
people for liberty ; it prepared them only to submit to 
whatever yoke should be presented ; it bent their necks 
to new oppressors, by degrading their minds and dry- 
ing up their hearts; it served, as an instrument, while 
it endured, to the friends of anarchy, and its remem- 
brance now serves as an instrument to the friends of 
slavery and of the abasement of the human race. To 
justify the regime of 1793, to hold up madness and 
crime as a necessity to which the people are doomed, 
whenever they attempt to be free, is a greater injury 
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to a holy cause, than the attacks of its most implacable 
enemies. It is in this way, that discredit and hostiJitj 
are brought on all those ideas, which were once cher- 
ished with enthusiasm by the most generous minds and 
transmitted by them to the common mass. I must here 
add another thought without fear of malicious inter- 
pretations. The true republicans were neither the 
founders, nor the agents of this regime. They fought 
against it, from the moment that they beheld its appear- 
ance. They summoned to their aid all those whom 
the most urgent motives, the interests of their fortune, 
of their repose, of their life, should have impelled to 
unite with them. But foolish resentments, a cowardly 
selfishness, a stupid desire to be revenged on their con- 
querors, even by means of assassins, prevented this 
«nion. The republicans were deserted and they fell ; 
the enemies of Robespierre, not his accomplices ; the 
martyrs of social order, not its destroyers. The reign 
of terror commenced with their defeat ; and was estab- 
lished upon their tombs." ^ 

With his ardent attachment to liberal principles of 
government, Benjamin Constant was no friend to the 
extravagant sentiments which are sometimes put forth 
by a portion of their advocates. He wished to limit 
the powers of government within the most narrow 
sphere, that is consistent with the public security : so 
that the greatest possible freedom might be guarantied 
to individual opinion, enterprise and industry. But he 
did not think, with Godwin, that government was an 
evil, necessary in the present state of things, but one 

I MiUmges, p. 343. 
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day to be dispensed with. The authority of just and 
eqaal laws, in his opinion, was no less essential in 
society, than in physical nature ; and their harmonious 
action, the eternal condition of human improvement 
and happiness. While he wished for no more law than 
was necessary to maintain the mutual rights of the 
community ; he would have the covenant of society 
sacredly observed, crowned with the sanctity of justice 
and the attractions of benevolence. The essence of 
his political faith was comprised in the two principles, 
that the purpose of government is the equal protection 
of society, and the purpose of society, the freedom and 
improvement of the individual. By these principles, 
he was disposed to test all public institutions, rather 
than by any reference to temporary expediency or 
empirical rules. "As soon as government departs 
from this sphere, it becomes an evil, an incalculable 
evil ; but it is not then as government but as usurpa- 
tion that it is an evil. No doubt, whenever it vexes 
the innocent, for the sake of punishing the guilty ; 
whenever it encroaches on liberty, under the pretext 
of guarding against .crime ; whenever it arrogates to 
itself a multiplicity of functions which do not belong 
to it, and undertakes to give laws to the mind, as a 
moralist, an arbiter of opinion, a guardian of ideas, a 
director of intellectual progress, it becomes pernicious 
in the highest degree. But we repeat it, this is pot in 
its capacity as government. It then becomes a simple 
force, which may be seized upon by a single indivi- 
dual ; and which would be no more legitimate, if it 
were shared among many, or even divided among all." * 

» Milanges, p. 216. 
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We have already seen that the deTotion of Benjamin 
Constant to public affairs was combined with an earnest 
leal for the happiness of individuals. In this respect, 
he was singularly free from the common infirmity of 
politicians, which leads them to look at every object 
either in the relation which it bears to the operations 
of government, or to party successes. By the infelicity 
of their position, they are often compelled to lose sight 
of the end, in the contemplation of the means, to think 
only of policy, while they forget humanity. While 
defending in theory the cardinal principles, that aJi 
government is for the good of society, and all society, 
for the good of the individual, they neglect to a4>ply 
them as the practical test of social arrangements. But 
so far as society fails of promoting the highest indivi- 
dual good, it fails of its only legitimate end. The 
excellence of every institution must be judged of by 
its tendency to quicken and mature the germs of excel- 
lence in the great mass of individuals. The culture 
of a man is an ultimate end ; the extension of com- 
merce or the improvement of a machine, a subordinate 
means. Revolutions are not for the sake of dethron- 
ing kings, but of exalting men ; not to strip off the 
glories of the past, but to throw a new glory around 
the future ; not to prostrate the palace, but to bring 
light and sanctity within every human dwelling. Com- 
ing short of this, in their immediate or remote results, 
they are a wanton mischief. These views were often 
set forth by Benjamin Constant ; and always with the 
force and eloquence of strong conviction. They were 
never absent from his thoughts ; they seem almost to 
have made a part of the very texture of his being. The 
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wUmrmy agitations in which a great portion of his life 
was passed, were never sufficient to shake his faith 
that the progress of individual freedom and excellence, 
as ^f^ell as the elevation of society in general, is ^ 
guarantied by the everlasting laws of a beneficent 
Providence. He looked forward to gradual changes, 
saccessive ameliorations in the institutions of society, 
until all its members should be in a condition to unfold 
their nature, to enjoy the free and symmetrical action 
of all their powers, to feel the holiest kindlings of hu- 
manity in communion with God and their own souls, 
and thus to present those forms of consummate man- 
hood, which the voice of ages has prophesied to the 
world. It was his belief, that human nature contains 
the elements of a progress like this ; and that the es- 
sential condition of their developement is the greatest 
personal freedom, compatible with the security of the 
whole. 

Hence, the enlightened zeal with which he always 
defended the principles of liberty, not for the sake of 
completeness in theory or of license in practice, bat 
as the only foundation for individual excellence. " For 
forty years," says he, "I have maintained the same 
principle, — freedom in every thing, in religion, in phi- 
losophy, in literature, in industry, in politics ; and by 
freedom, I understand the triumph of individuality, as 
well over the authority which aspires to govern by 
despotism, as over the masses which claim the right of 
subjecting the minority to the will of the majority. 
Despotism has no right whatever. The majority has 
that of compelling the minority to respect public order ; 
and that is all ; but every thing which does not inter- 

TOL. n. X 
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fere with order, every thing which belongs to the 
inward nature of man, like opinion ; every thing, 
which in the manifestation of opinion, does not injure 
another, either by provoking physical violence, or by 
opposing a contrary manifestation ; every thing, which 
in regard to industry, permits the free exercise of rival 
industry, — is individual and cannot legitimately be 
subjected to the power of society.'' ^ 

In his views of the condition to which society is now 
tending, we perceive the same cheerful trust in his 
principles, which enabled him to anticipate the dawn 
of a better day, even in the darkest night of the Revo- 
lution, He was fully aware of the character of the 
crisis in which we live. He considered it not as the 
last but almost as the first, in a series of changes, 
which ^vere to be brought about by the resistless force 
of things, which man could^do little either to retard or 
to hasten, but for which he should prepare. The pre- 
sent ameliorations are to be followed Ijy others. But 
these ulterior enfranchisements are reserved for a future 
epoch. We cannot anticipate the march of time; we 
can only strive to comprehend the advances that have 
been already made. " In respect to government, the 
most absolute equality of rights, as they are shared 
among the collective individuals of the nation, ought 
to be and soon will be, in all civilized countries, the 
first condition of the existence of all government. 
They who possess these rights will be authorized to 
contribute to their defence, that is to say, to partici- 
pate in some form or other, in the creation of the laws 

* Melanges, Preface, p. vi. 
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which determine the action of the government. In 
respect to political economy, there will be regard and 
protection for property, since property is a legal con- 
Tention, essential at this epoch ; but the disposition, 
the division, the circulation of property will have no 
restriction, no shackles, because the unlimited freedom 
of preserving, alienating, changing, or parcelling out 
property, in our present social state, is the inherent 
right, the essential want of all who possess it. All 
kinds of property will be equally sacred in the eye of 
the law ; but each will hold the rank and enjoy the 
influence assigned to it by the nature of things. There 
will be, moreover, in relation to industry, freedom, 
cooperation, the absence of all interference on the 
part of government, either to preserve individuals from 
Iheir own errors (which must be enlightened by expe- 
rience), or to secure to the public the best articles of 
consumption (since here also the choice mudt be gov- 
erned hy experience) ; and every monopoly, every pri- 
vilegO) every corporation protected to the detriment of 
individual enterprise and activity, will disappear with- 
out remedy. In respect to opinions and ideas, govern- 
ment will preserve the most perfect neutrality, for, as 
it is composed of men of the same nature with the 
governed, it can no more claim infallibility of opinion, 
or certainty of ideas, than they. Such, in my opinion, 
is the social state, to which the human race is advanc- 
ing. To arrive at this state, is the need and will con- 
sequently be the destiny of the present epoch. The 
wish to remain on this side of it would be unwise ; to 
go beyond it, would be premature.'' ^ 

^ Ibidf p. viii. 
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The interest with which Benjamin Constiuit engaged 
in literature and politics, did not have the effect of se- 
ducing his mind from still higher subjects of research 
and contemplation. He devoted many of the best 
years of his life to inquiries connected with religion, 
and had not entirely brought the fruits of bis labors 
before the public, when he was removed by death. 
His position as a religious writer furnishes a strikii^ 
illustration of the view that has been presented of his 
character in the preceding portion of this notice. It 
was the result of the conflict in which he found the 
subject of religion so deeply involved upon his en- 
trance on the scene of active life. He arrived at it by 
slow and painful degrees ; after toilsome investigations 
and frequent revisions of thought; in o(^;>ositioD to 
the prevailing tendencies of his day, and in obedience 
only to the strong convictions of his own intellect. 
Familiar with the skeptical theories which in the early 
part of his life it was almost deemed a point of good 
manners to adopt ; alive to the force of the evidence 
which had been brought against the pedlar conc^ 
tions of religion ; and hostile to the tyranny and bar- 
barism with which they had been connected, he found 
that those theories themselves were no less untenable 
than the abuses which they combated, and that the 
foundation of religion was deeply laid in the nature of 
man. He was accordingly led to occupy a position 
between the traditional errors which infidelity attacked, 
and the no less portentous errors which it endeavored 
to introduce in their place. 

Surrounded with all the systems of the present and 
the past, in the midst of the warring ideas which agi- 
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tated society, of the ancient dogmatism which pro- 
scribed the faintest utterance of doubt and of the over- 
whelming skepticism which poured contempt on the 
most venerable and cherished convictions of man, be 
remained independent of every party, desirous only of 
ascertaining the truth, and doing justice to human na- 
ture. He sought to resolve the question whether there 
was any thing in the nature of man which correspond- 
ed to the word religion that is found in all languages, 
among every people. He inquired whether it was 
possible to discover the nature of this principle, in its 
most simple elements, and thus to arrive at the origin 
of different religious systems. He wished to investi- 
gate whether this principle was permanent or transitory, 
whether it was essentially involved in the various 
forms of human belief, and whether it was the actual 
foundation of the institutions, to which the name reli- 
gious has been given, or the mere pretext for their es- 
tablishment.^ 

At the commencement of his literary career, religion 
had been attacked with no inconsiderable success by 
some of the most brilliant writers in France, and the 
prevailing tendency of thought was to the denial of all 
ideas but those which are founded on the testimony 
of the senses. A faith in the reality of our spiritual 
nature was ridicufed as an ancient superstition, and 
inconsistent with the discoveries of modern research. 
The elevated religious philosophy of Descartes, Male- 
branche and Fenelon, was undoubtedly exposed to 
attack, on account of the defects and extravagances 

1 See Potythiisme Romain, Introduction par J. Mattir, 
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with which it was combined ; but instead of removing 
its errors, with a delicate and cautious hand, the lead- 
ers of political opinion rudely set it aside, as unworthy 
of a place, in the improvements which they were at> 
tempting to introduce. The philosophy of Locke, 
which pursued to its logical consequences undermines 
the foundation of religion, had been warmly embraced 
by Voltaire ; and proclaimed by him in the saloons of 
fashion, with eloquence and wit, if not with force of 
argument, soon laid the foundation for the shallow 
Materialism which so long exerted a disastrous influ- 
ence on the mind of the whole French nation. 

It was natural that a man like Benjamin Constant, of 
quick perceptions and lively susceptibility, should have 
been led away by the general current of opinion and feel- 
ing. It was almost a matter of course to deny the reality 
of religious sentiments, and no easy task to gain a point 
of view in which their truth should again be manifested. 
His mind, however, was not made to endure the bur- 
den of doubt. He was unable to part with the holiest 
faith of man, without looking closely at what he re- 
ceived in return. He was thus led to go through a pro- 
cess, of which many thinking minds in the nineteenth 
century have had experience, leading from dogmatism 
to skepticism, and from skepticism to an enlightened 
faith. The purest religious character is often formed 
in this way. The clearest light of faith arises upon 
the mind after it has been tossed and riven by the 
storms of doubt. It was needful to submit the soul to 
a searching of this nature, in order to distinguish the 
traditional from the actual, the essence of religion 
from its casual form, the spirit of truth from the letter 
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which clothed it. The mind thus freed from the 
weight of uncongenial dogmatic notions, raised above 
the darkness of skepticism which is no less chilJing 
than perplexing, awakes to the consciousness of a 
higher life ; comprehends the mystery of its spiritual 
nature; accepts with mingled reverence and joy it9 
yast and solemn relations with the universe ; and in 
the exercise of an assured and cheering faith, devotes 
itself to the service of humanity, with an energy and 
love that no allurement can seduce from the chosen 
path, and no threats of danger or fear of evil can in 
any wise intimidate. 

Such, in some respects, was the^e^^perience of Ben* 
jam in Constant. It is not maintained that he ever 
arrived at that deep mental repose, which united with 
the truest mental action, is the crown of the successful 
pursuit of truth, and of the endeavor to bring all our 
faculties into harmony with nature. This perhaps 
could not have been expected, to its full extent,, under 
circumstances like his. But the position to which he 
was led was that in which alone a true peace of mind 
can usually be attained by those who have been acted 
on by the influences of the age in which we live. It 
is by returning to the everlasting light which burns 
clearly in the soul that we can be preserved from the* 
false glare of sophistry and the dim and starless night 
of a lifeless dogmatism. 

The change which Benjamin Constant passed 
through from skepticism to faith seems to have been 
the fruit of extensive studies, no less than of the re- 
vival of the natural human instincts. It appears that 
his great work on Religion was commenced with a 
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rery different purpose from that to which it is acta- 
ally devoted. He originally intended it as a contriba- 
iion to infidelity. He supposed that he should be able 
to show by an appeal to history, that the religious sen- 
timent in man was always the product of a delusive 
superstition. It was his design to trace out this ele- 
ment in all its manifestations, in all its influences, in 
all its disguises, in order to prove that it was perni- 
cious to society and at war with human progress. He 
found, however, upon a more thorough investigation, 
that this view was incapable of being maintained. The 
very researches in which he had engaged to demonstrate 
the hollowness of religion led him to suspect that it 
was a universal and indestructible principle in the na- 
ture of man. From that moment, he was forced to 
regard it in a different light. The whole course of 
his inquiries took another direction, and their final 
result was the production of a work, which is justly 
deemed one of the most remarkable testimonies to the 
truth of religion, which is to be found among the writ- 
ings of the present day. 

An extract from a letter written by Benjamin Con- 
stant, at this stage of his inquiries, has recently been 
published by Chateaubriand, and gives us a glimpse of 
his state of mind, that is equally interesting in itself 
and as a commentary on the formation of his opinions. 
This letter is dated at Hardenberg, in Germany, 11th 
October, 1811, and was addressed to an intimate fi'iend. 
'' I have continued to labor as well as I could in the 
midst of so many sad ideas. For the first time, I shall 
see as I hope, in a few days my History of Religion 
completely brought into order. I have changed the 
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whole plan of it, and rewritten more than three quar- 
ters of the chapters. This was necessary, to succeed 
in the order which I had in my mind and which I 
trust I have attained; it was necessary, moreover, 
because, as you are aware, I am no longer that intrepid 
philosopher, who is certain that there is nothing ailer 
the present life, and so well satisfied with this world, 
as to rejoice that there is no other. My work is a 
singular proof of the remark of Bacon, that a little 
philosophy leads a man to atheism, but a great deal to 
religion. It is positively in the profound investigation 
of facts, in my researches in every quarter, and in 
struggling with the difficulties without number which 
they bring against incredulity, that I have found 
myself forced to return to religious ideas. I have 
done this most certainly in perfect good faith ; for I 
have not taken a single retrograde step without cost. 
Even to this moment, all my habits, all my remem- 
brances are on the side of the skeptical philosophy : 
and I defend, post ailer post, every spot of ground 
which religion gains from me. I am even called upon 
to sacrifice my self-love ; for it is not easy, I am sure, 
to find a logic more compactly linked together, than 
that which I have made use of to attack every opinion 
of this kind. My book had only the fault of defend- 
ing the opposite side to that which I now regard as 
true and good; and would have succeeded without 
any manner of doubt, in that portion which is incon- 
testable. I might have had even still greater success, 
for with very slight changes, I could have made of it 
what just now is most popular with all ; a system of 
atheism for men of the world, a manifesto against 
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priests ; and the whole combined with the avowal that 
certain fables are necessary for the people, — an 
avowal which would satisfy at once both vanity and 
power." ' 

This degrading course, however, could present no 
temptation, even for a moment, to a man of a frank 
and honorable mind. The convictions which Benja- 
min Constant thus obtained were never attempted to foe 
concealed or disguised. He uttered them, on every 
fitting occasion, with earnestness and strength ; always 
with boldness, never in the spirit of a partisan ; ever 
presenting them in broad day-light, but never forcing 
them on the minds of others ; so confident of their 
truth himself, that he could afford to use the utmost 
mildness and courtesy in their defence. His writings 
on religion do not contain a passage, that I know of, 
in which he undertakes to convert the infidel by denun- 
ciation, or to enlighten the bigot by a sneer. With 
bis singular gifl of satirical eloquence, his power of 
uttering those sharp words which sting to the quick 
wherever they touch, when he approaches the subject of 
religion, he seems awed by the solemnity of his task; 
and expresses himself with that calm eloquence, which 
is the strongest test of sincerity, and the surest way to 
the heart. A rapid sketch of his religious system will 
form an appropriate close to the present notice. 

The foundation of it is laid in the reality of a higher 
order of sentiments in the nature of man, than was 
recognised by the selfishphilosophy of the Materialists. 

^CuATEAVBniAVTff'ijttidesouTyiscaursHigtoriques. (Eayres. 
Tom I. p. 258, Paris, 1836. 
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The tendency of this philosophy is to make man 
merely the most skilful, the most cunning, the most 
sagacious of animals. It is in vain that he is elevated 
to the head of this material organization ; he still 
remains beneath the lowest form of moral nature. 
But as every being has its specific laws, which consti- 
tute its nature, make it what it is, determine its des- 
tiny ; so man has his peculiar kws, which separate 
him from the animals, give him his distinguishing char- 
acteristics, decide his present condition and his future 
destiny. One of the most remarkable laws, which are 
impressed upon the nature of man, is the religious 
sentiment. This grows out of the deepest elements 
of his being, constitutes a fundamental law of his 
nature, and is manifested in some form or other, in 
every period of hts history. The most savage hordes, 
the most barbarous tribes, nations at the very summit 
of the social state as well as those in the decline of 
civilization, — all experience the force of this inde- 
structible sentiment. It triumphs over all other inter- 
ests. It exercises authority over the wildest pas- 
sions. It is connected with our deepest cravings, 
our most vital wants. Its universal influence cannot 
be denied, though it be maintained that it is an error. 
This has been asserted from time to time. It has been 
ascribed to fear, to ignorance, to authority and to 
fraud. But always without success. It is impossible 
that accidental and temporary causes should have 
changed the inward and permanent nature of man, 
and given him another nature of which he cannot 
divest himself, even when the causes in question have 
ceased to exist. It is in vain that his knowledge is 
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enlarged, that he learns to explain the physical laws of 
the world, by the regular connexion of cause and 
effect, without the interrention of beings whom he 
importunes in his worship or propitiates by his prayers. 
The teachings of experience may banish religion from 
a certain sphere, but they cannot expel it from the 
heart of man. In the midst of his successes and 
triumphs, neither the universe which he has subdued, 
the social organizations which he has established, the 
laws which he has proclaimed, the wants which he has 
satisfied, nor the means of pleasure which he has 
gathered around him, are sufficient for the inward 
cravings of his nature. A desire awakes within his 
bosom and incessantly calls for something purer, more 
holy, more elevated. He has exhausted the resources 
presented by visible nature and his soul aspires to an 
unseen and illimitable sphere. He has engaged in 
interests of the most elaborate and complicated char- 
acter. He has gone through the circle of knowledge, 
estimated every object of desire, experienced every 
source of enjoyment ; until he has grown weary with 
exclusive devotion to interest and pleasure and longs 
for something better. A voice cries out from the 
bottom of his heart which tells him that all these 
things are only more or less ingenious mechanism, 
which can never satisfy the wants of his soul, that 
what he has taken for ends are only a series of means. 
This deep sense of want is intimately connected 
with the religious sentiment. We feel an indistinct 
desire for something better than we have yet known; 
the religious sentiment presents us something better. 
We are impatient of the limits which restrain our 
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actiyitj ; the religious sentiment announces the time 
when we shall be free from these limits; we are 
wearied with the turmoils of life, which, never calmed, 
resemble each other so closely, as to make at once 
satiety inevitable and repose impossible ; the religious 
sentiment brings before us the idea of an ineffable 
repose without the least mixture of satiety. In a word, 
the religious sentiment is the response to that cry of 
the soul which nothing can silence, to that yearning 
after the Infinite, which nothing can suppress. This 
description may be considered vague and obscure ; but 
how can that be defined with precision, which assumes 
a different shape in every individual, in every country, 
in every state of society ? In placing the religious 
sentiment in the same class with our purest and most 
profound emotions, it is not intended to call in question 
the reality of its revelations or its hopes. We cannot 
deny the solidity of its foundation without supposing 
a singular inconsistency in human nature, which would 
be at variance with all its endowments. Nothing ap- 
pears to exist in irain. Every manifestation indicates 
a cause, every cause produces an effect. Our bodies 
are destined to perish. They accordingly contain the 
germs of destruction. These germs, combated for 
some time by the vital principle, at length triumph. 
Shall not the tendency, which has been described and 
which is perhaps determined by a germ of immortality, 
triumph also? 

But if the religious sentiment be an essential prin- 
ciple of human nature, how are we to account for the 
opposition which it has sometimes received? Shall 
.we call in question the motives of those who have 
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exercised it Y Shall we accuse them of ignorance t 
Shall we charge them with presumption, or a de^re to 
reject a doctrine, which as it is the support of Tirtne, 
has no terrors but for vice 1 This would be manifestly 
unjust. At many different epochs, such persons have 
been the most enlightened, the most cultivated, the 
most estimable men of their day. Among their ranks 
have been found generous asserters of liberty, irre- 
proachable citizens, philosophers devoted to the pur- 
suit of truth, fearless and ardent enemies of every 
oppressive and arbitrary power. The greater part of 
them, devoted to assiduous meditation, have been pre- 
served from the corrupting temptations of the world, 
by the delights of studious retirement and the exer- 
cise of reflection and thought. By what singular 
perversion of ideas, has religion become the object of 
their repugnance and hostility ? 

It is on account of the perversion which religion 
itself has been made to suffer. Man has been pursued 
even into this last asylum, this hidden sanctuary of his 
existence. Persecution provokes revolt. The display 
of authority against any opinion whatever, calls forth 
the most brave and generous spirits in support of that 
opinion. There is a principle in our souls which spurns 
all intellectual restraint. This principle can be excited 
even to fury ; it may become the cause of many crimes ; 
but still it is connected with what is most noble and 
elevated in our nature. 

Hence, in all ages, when men have vindicated their 
mental independence, the resistance to religion which 
appeared directed against the holiest affections, has in. 
fact been applied to the most oppressive of tyrannies. 
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By placing force on the side of faith, its defenders have 
placed courage on the side of doubt. " I have often 
been struck/' says Benjamin Constant, '' with a sense of 
terror and amazement in reading the celebrated System 
of Nature. This long-continued rage of an old man 
for closing before him every prospect of the future, 
this inexplicable thirst for destruction, this enthusiasm 
against a delightful and consoling idea, appeared to 
me a strange delirium ; but I soon accounted for it to 
myself, when I remembered that authority had lent to 
this idea a violent and factitious support ; and from a 
sort of repugnance to the writer, who brought anni- 
hilation before me with triumph as the ultimate end 
of myself, and of the objects of my affection, I passed 
to something like esteem for the bold antagonist of 
an arrogant authority.'' But the reign of intolerance, 
he maintains, has gone for ever. Whatever efforts a 
narrow and antiquated policy may make to restore it 
in some of the countries of aged Europe, it will never 
show its face again. It is incompatible with the civili* 
zation of the present day. With the dominion of 
intolerance, the irritation which has been caused by 
oppression, must also come to an end. Incredulity 
has thus lost its principal charm, that of danger. There 
is no longer any attraction, where there is no peril. 

The present is then a favorable time for examining 
the subject of religion without partiality and without 
hatred. It should be judged as a fact, of which the 
reality cannot be contested, and of which it is import- 
ant to ascertain the nature and the successive modi- 
fications. This requires a profound and extensive 
investigation, the reach of which has hardly been sus- 
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pected. Although mach hu been written on the sub- 
ject, the principal question remains almost untouched. 
A country may for a long time be the theatre of war, 
and yet remain unknown to the troops who pass 
through it. They see only battle-fields in the plainSy 
stations in the mountains, and defiles in the valleys. 
It is only in time of peace that the country can be 
examined for the country itself. Such has been the 
fate of religion. This vast region has been attacked 
and defended with equal tenacity and violence, but has 
been visited by no disinterested traveller, for the sake 
of giving a faithful description of it. 

Admitting then the reality of the religious sentiment, 
as an essential element in the nature of man,, it is im- 
portant to view it in distinction from every form in 
which it has been clothed, by abstracting every thing 
which varies, according to relative degrees of improve* 
ment, and collecting all that continues the same in the 
most different circumstances and relations. This dis- 
tinction is one of great consequence in the system of 
Benjamin Constant, and furniedies the key to many 
problems which have hitherto remained without so- 
lution. 

The religious sentiment grows out of the want that 
man feels of communication with invisible powers. 
The form grows out of the want that he also feels of 
giving permanence and regularity to the means of 
communication which he believes he has discovered. 
Hence results at every epoch the establishment of a 
positive form, adapted to the condition of that epoch. 
But every positive form, however satisfactory it may 
be for the present, contains the germ of opposition to 
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fiiture progress. It acquires, by the very effect of its 
duration, a dogmatic and stationary character which 
refuses to follow intelligence in its discoveries. The 
religious sentiment then separates from this form, 
which has become, as it were, petrified ; and demands 
another by which it shall not be wounded, and gives 
itself no rest until it has found it. This is the history 
of religion ; and this fact explains a multitude of phe- 
nomena which are presented to our view in the annals 
of different nations. It shows us why incredulity is 
infallibly ejdiibited, with a growing boldness, where a 
religious form is established, as soon as civilization is 
carried to a certain degree of elevation. This cannot be 
accounted for by the ascendancy of certain individualsj 
who all of a sudden, nobody knows why, are pleased 
to attack the foundation of certain venerated dogmas. 
This would be mistaking the effect for the cause, the 
symptom for the malady. Writers are only the organs 
of dominant opinions. Their success depends on their 
accordance with these opinions and their fidelity in 
expressing them. There are certain epochs in which 
it is impossible to disseminate doubt ; there are others 
in which it is impossible to restore conviction. Had 
Voltaire been born in the age of Louis XI. he would 
not have attempted to weaken the faith of his contem- 
poraries. The reason of this is plain. It is because 
intelligence has advanced, while the form remains 
the same ; hence the latter, is in some sense, nothing 
but a deception. The religious sentiment struggles 
against this deception. But it meets with persecution 
for its audacity. The effects of persecution are always 
the same. It increases the evil which it undertakes 
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to core. The desire of breakmg the yoke of a fona 
which now shows itsdf op p t osM ye and annoTiiif b^ 
comes the sole object of labor and thooght. The 
aetiritj of imagination and the sabtUty of reasoninf 
tnm against what was oneeplansiUe to the reason and 
attractire to the imagination ; in a word, the rdigions 
sentiment separates from its Ibrm. PersecntioB then 
increases. This occasions a sort of fanaticism for in- 
crednlitjT in the rebellious spirits, which seizes and 
maddens the enlightened classes of society, and soon 
attacks the religions sentiment itself. It has been 
eroshed for a long time by the material form ; and it 
now meets with still more hostility in the combat be- 
tween incredulity and religion. As revolutions against 
despotism are usually followed by a season of anarchy, 
the overthrow of popular convictions is accompanied 
with a hatred and contempt for all religious ideas. 

Such is a general outline of the system of Benjamin 
Constant, in relation to the two leading ideas on which 
it is founded, namely, the reality of the religious sen- 
timent in the nature of man, and the essential distinc- 
tion of this sentiment from the various forms in which 
it is clothed. 

His opinions with regard to some of the most in- 
teresting points of religious faith may be expressed in 
a few words. 

The mutability of religious forms, he contends, 
does not lead to the denial of the revelation which 
serves as the basis for the faith of every civilized nation 
in Europe. It does not imply that a specific form can- 
not be presented in a supernatural manner, when it is 
received, or that it cannot be set aside, in the same 
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manner^ when it is discarded. This indeed is in strict 
accordance with the literal sense of the sacred writings. 
The Jewish Law was a dirine law, presented to the 
Hebrews by the Supreme Power which instructed 
them, and accepted by the religious sentiment of the 
nation. Still this law was good only for a time ; it was 
succeeded by a new law, that is, the ancient form was 
set aside by its author, the religious sentiment was in- 
vited and authorized to detach itself from it, and a 
new form was substituted in its place. To assert thai 
the germ of religion is found in the heart of man, is 
certainly not to assign a merely human origin to thai 
gift of Heaven. The infinite Being has deposited this 
germ in our breast, in order to prepare us for the truths 
which we are destined to know. This view is sus- 
tained by the authority of Paul, who tells us that God 
had left the natiops, to a certain time, to seek him in 
their own way. The deeper is our conviction that re- 
ligion has been revealed to us in a supernatural man- 
ner, the more readily should we admit that we possess 
within us the faculty for receiving those divine com- 
munications. It is this faculty^ which we caU the reli- 
gious sentiment. It is to this that all divine revelation 
is addressed. Without this we should be as incapable 
of receiving light from Heaven, as is the blind man of 
receiving light from the sun. *' We think therefore," 
concludes' Benjamin Constant, 'Uhat the dominant 
idea of our system is by no means adapted to weaken 
the foundation of Christianity, at least, as it is under- 
stood by Protestantism which we profess, and which 
we have the legal right of preferring to all other 
Christian communions." 
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Of all the forms which the religious sentiment cas 
assume, Christianity is at once the purest and the 
most satisfactory. As it was taught by its Divine 
Author, it alleviates all the sorrows of the soul ; it re- 
spects the freedom of the intellect, while it rescues it 
from the anguish of doubt; and in every human 
dwelling, it offers the consolations of the most refined 
and expansive sympathy, to all who are in need. Un- 
alterable, and at the same time flexible, it engraves 
the essential truths of religion on the heart, while it 
receives from every age, the tribute of improvement 
and progress, which it presents. Let no religious 
■cruples be offended, because the progress of Christ- 
ianity is spoken of. It is true that in its moral doc- 
trine, in its precepts, in every thing that emanated 
from its Author, Christianity is not progressive, for it 
is perfect ; but in its external forms, and especially in 
the exclusive opinions which different sects have adopt- 
ed, there is ample room for improvement. This is 
demonstrated by experience. Even the most ardent 
defenders of Catholicism, they whose express mission 
seemed to be the maintenance of its dogmas in all 
their rigor, have unconscipusly passed over their limits. 
They reject those stern and rigid maxims of their an- 
cestors, against which our more enlightened reason and 
our more humane manners have long protested. The 
progress of Christianity therefore is certain, in the 
sense, that it casts off the additions with which it was 
disfigured less than a century ago ; and even in the 
midst of the retrograde movement which the devotees 
of the past wish to impress on the human race, men 
of all opinions follow, — freely or by force, whether 
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they know it or not, by policy or by conviction, — the 
new path into which they are brought by the unceas- 
ing and resistless influence of time. 

In regard to the Jewish rdigion, Benjamin Con- 
stant declares that he cannot agree with the writers of 
the eighteenth century, who have treated the Old Tes- 
tament in the most superficial manner, and deemed it 
worthy only of their hatred and contempt. The mer- 
oriment of Voltaire at the expense of Ezekiel and the 
Book of Genesis, can be enjoyed only on the two con* 
ditions which make his gaiety so sad, namely, the 
most profound ignorance and the most deplorable 
frivolity. 

If we admit divine revelations, that is to say, direct 
and supernatural manifestations of the Deity to man, 
we must consider these revelations as aids imparted 
hy a gGOu and powerful Seing to his weak ana IgTiG- 
rant children, when their own resources are insufficient 
for their improvement in this world. A star flashes 
across the darkness through which the uncertain 
traveller is seeking his path. But the end of man is 
improvement. He cannot advance except by his own 
eflforts, by the exercise of his faculties, by the energy 
of his free will. If he is under the protection of a 
wise and beneficent Power, this Power must limit its 
protection to the revelation of truths proportioned to 
his intelligence. These manifestations enlighten with- 
out shackling him, they leave him free to make use of 
them on his own responsibility ; he can abuse and even 
renounce them. The combat which takes place in 
him between good and evil, his errors, even his crimes, 
prove nothing against the revelation which has been 
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voachsafed to him. These are only a part of the 
struggle to which he is appointed ; and this straggle is 
the means of his improvement. If he were led to this 
end by a power which subjugated his will, he would 
lose the character of a free being ; and reduced to the 
rank of a machine, bis perfection would be only me^ 
ehanical. His progress would involve no moral ele- 
ment. The Deity entrusts man with truth which he 
is to defend, preserve and increase ; this is the 
mission of his intelligence. But in giving him this 
mission, he does not change his nature. He leaves 
this what it was before, imperfect, subject to error, 
liable to make use of improper, defective, nay^ even 
criminal means. 

These principles may throw light on the revelation 
of Moses. We see it arise in a country devoted to 
the grossest superstitions, in the bosom of a tribe 
regarded as unclean, and even more ignorant than the 
rest of the people. Now Theism is incompatible with 
such a degree of ignorance. How then could Moses 
be in advance of his age? It has been attempted to 
refer his Theism to Egypt. It has been thought that 
he composed his religion out of the secret doctrines of 
the sacerdotal order of that country. But this opinion 
appears to be altogether erroneous. Those doctrines 
bore little resemblance to the simple unity of God 
as declared by Moses. They were immeasurably 
inferior to it. " I declare this, therefore," continues 
Benjamin Constant, "with the stronger conviction, 
inasmuch as my opinion has been very slowly formed 
and as it were in spite of myself The appearance and 
the character of the Jewish Theism at a time and 
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among a people, equally incapable of conceiving the 
idea and of preserving it when presented, are phe- 
nomena to my mind which cannot be explained by the 
common principles of reasoning. If that which I call 
revelation, divine teaching, light proceeding from the 
'wisdom and goodness of God, be called by others an 
inward sentiment, the developement of a germ im- 
planted in the human soul, it is of little consequence." 
But in the case of Moses, that which is called reve- 
lation consists only in the knowledge of the unity 
of God and of the religious sanction given by this 
One God to the duties and obligations of man. Thus 
instructed with regard to the great truth which is 
one day to transform the human race into a family 
of brothers, Moses adopted such means for its preser- 
vation as seemed to him best ; these means were not 
free from the character of the barbarous age in which 
little respect was paid to human life ; they were modi- 
fied by the disproportion between his own light and 
that of his contemporaries ; they were thus doomed to 
a violent struggle, which was the cause of excessive 
rigor in a portion of his institutions; but all these 
things belong to a sphere that is merely human, and 
have no connexion with revelation, Now great con- 
fusion has existed in relation to this point. The spirit 
of sect, has maintained not only that the doctrine of 
Moses concerning the Supreme Being was revealed 
from a divine source, but that the writings of the 
Hebrews, even in their outward arrangement and com- 
position were also divine. The facts related by Moses 
and the writers who succeeded him have been judged 
not as historical faots^ and according to the rules of 
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morality which are the primary revelation; but they 
have been regarded as acts of the divine will, and 
demanding approbation, though in other circumstan- 
ces they coald not but be condemned. This error on 
one side has produced a corresponding error on the 
other. Our philosophers, though often enlightened 
men and lovers of truth, at least until provoked bj 
opposition, have put their impartiality to a trial which 
it ill-sustained, and relating horrible events from the 
Jewish annals, hare made them the subject of their 
declamation and mockery; while these attacks have 
called forth apolcgies founded on a principle equally 
false, and too often defending cruelty and crime. 

The distinction which has been pointed out would 
have saved unbelievers much cold and peurile raillery; 
and the advocates of religion many contradictions 
under the weight of which they have always combated 
in vain. " We do not certainly," says Benjamin Con- 
stant, '' recognise a divine revelation in the massacre 
of enemies, in the burning of cities, in the slaying of 
infants in the arms of their mothers. We see in these 
bloody monuments of a barbarous epoch, at ftrst, the 
necessity which imposed rigid laws upon a conqueror, 
— laws which can perhaps be excused, but which 
cannot be praised; and afterwards the jealous and 
inexorable spirit of the sacerdotal order. We recog- 
nise the revelation made to Moses, in that portion of 
Hebrew Scriptures in which all the virtues are recom- 
mended, filial love, conjugal love, hospitality towards 
strangers, chastity, friendship, — which no other legis- 
lation elevates to the rank of virtues, — justice, and 
even pity, — though the epoch of pity had not yet 
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come, for that epoch is Christianity. Here is the divine 
Toice. Here is the manifestation of Heaven on earth. 
It is to this alone that we can yield our homage with- 
out deceiving ourselves, for it responds to every senti- 
ment of our nature, ennohles and purifies the affections, 
anticipates the progress of intelligence, and inspires 
the soul, in the midst of barbarism, with those truths 
which reason would not have discovered till long after- 
wards." 

In the above sketch of Benjamin Constant's reli- 
gious system, I have aimed only at presenting a faith- 
ful account of his views, without vouching for their cor- 
rectness. With this sketch and the translations that are 
given from his Melanges, the reader will be able to 
form an adequate idea of their character and import- 
ance. Those pieces contain the germs of the leading 
thoughts presented in his great works De la Religion 
and IPolytheisme Romain, as well as the outline of his 
theory concerning the progress of society and the 
improvement of man. 

The great merit of Benjamin Constant's system is 
the prominence which it gives to the religious senti- 
ment as an element of human nature. It is an earnest 
and eloquent protest against the infidelity of his day, 
which not only called in question the truth of positive 
religions, but attacked the foundation of all religion 
as a delusive superstition. It vindicates with forcible 
argument and copious historical proofs, the existence 
of those instincts of the soul, which impel man to the 
worship of a Higher Power, and inspire him with the 
hope of a future life. In this respect, it meets the pre- 
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railing eril of the times, by which it was suggested. It 
triumphs over the selfish and material principles whicli 
deny man the possession of any essential attributes su- 
perior to those of the lower animals. This, however, 
does not complete the work required for the true vindi- 
cation of religion. It is not enough to show the reality 
of the religious instincts of human nature ; but their 
claims must be verified and established by the authority 
of reason. If the foundation of religion be laid merely 
in the sensibility, it rests upon an insecure and imper- 
fect basis. It is not traced,* in that case, to the deepest 
elements in the nature of man. Sentiment alone can- 
not legitimate its universal and everlasting validity. 
The authority of sentiment itself needs to be confirmed 
by the decision of reason, the ultimate arbiter of truth. 
At this point, therefore, we are lefl by the system of 
Benjamin Constant, and if we would show the abso- 
lute, authoritative, uncompromising claims of religion 
io supremacy over the nature of man, we must have 
recourse to the principles of a more profound philoso- 
phy, — principles, which if I mistake not, have been es- 
tablished in the preceding parts of this work. If it can 
be demonstrated that the sentiment of religion reposes 
on the eternal ideas of reason, its influence over our 
whole nature is sanctioned and confirmed ; it is re- 
deemed from the character of a temporary or enthu- 
siastic feeling ; it is removed from the sphere of the 
imagination to that of our severest convictions ; and 
we yield our understandings and our hearts to its 
dominion with the same peaceful assurance, with 
which we act on the results of demonstrative science. 
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In presenting Benjamin Constant in company with 
Cousin and Joufifroy, I trust, I shall not be understood 
to claim for him the philosophical eminence, which 
has been attained by the latter individuals. They are 
true philosophers, while Benjamin Constant, it must be 
confessed, is only an amateur in philosophy. The 
principal unity which exists between them is that of 
opposition to the old French School of infidel philo- 
sophy, faith in the progress of humanity, and attach- 
ment to freedom of thought and expression. 

I ought, perhaps, also to add, in order to avoid mis- 
apprehension, that the view which I have given of 
Benjamin Constant, has no reference to his private, 
personal character, but is intended to apply only to the 
principles which he exhibits in his more important 
writings. Whether he realized himself the ideal which 
he sets before his readers, is a question which I have 
not felt called upon to discuss. 

The work from which these translations are made 
is the Melanges de Litterature et de Politique, to which 
I have repeatedly referred in this notice. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPEMENT OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 

If we consider religion as a fixed and immutable 
thing, which must be the same at every epoch of civil* 
ization, we start from a principle which cannot bat 
lead to great and dangerous errors. Every thing which 
belongs to man and his opinions, whatever their object 
may be, is necessarily progressive, that is to say, vari- 
able and transitory. This truth is evident in politics, 
in science, in social organization, and in the economy 
of government and of industry. 

The savage state appears to be a stationary one; 
but it cannot serve as the basis of any system, because 
it is impossible to explain, either by reasoning or by 
facts, the way in which man departed from it, and the 
very instant of his departure from it is the signal of a 
progressive movement which the human race obeys 
with an indefatigable perseverance and activity. When 
it meets with obstacles in its path, it labors to surmount 
them. Its labor is more or less visible, according to 
the nature of the obstacles and the dangers which it 
must face in overcoming them ; but even when this 
labor is not perceived, it is still carried on, and, in the 
end, it is always in favor of progress, that success is 
decided. 

Contemplate the course of civil and political society. 
As it departs from the savage state, we find theocracy. 
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*Vhe annals of every people go back to the reign of the 
Gods. This reign of the Gods is nothing but the abso- 
lute empire of an order governing the rest of the human 
race, by virtue of a commission from heaven and of a 
mysterious supremacy, the privilege of which this order 
arrogates to itself. Slavery, consecrated by theocracy, 
is more severe, more humiliating, and above all, as 
long as its principle endures, less susceptible of miti- 
gation, and for a still stronger reason, of abolition, 
than that which at a subsequent period is founded 
upon the right of conquest. The slave of the warrior 
is a man like himself, who, though no longer his equal, < 
retains the same nature, and whom the vicissitudes of 
fortune only have reduced to a state of inferiority and 
subjection. The slave of the priest, in a theocracy, is 
inferior to his master by his very nature. He is an 
unclean and degraded being, who cannot wipe away 
the ineffaceable stain imprinted on him from his birth, 
and which he must bear engraved on his forehead even 
to the tomb. 

Theocracy, destroyed probably by the rising of the . 
warriors against the priests, is succeeded by civil ser- 
vitude. This is a step, of which the consequences at 
first are more important in theory than in practice, 
since warlike habits give the new slavery a cruel and 
sanguinary form ; but nevertheless it is a step in ad- 
vance. It is no longer a divine will, immutable and 
irresistible, which divides the human race into the two 
classes of oppressors and oppressed ; it is the lot of 
arms, the fortune of battle. The master may become 
a slave in his turn. The sanction of religion, the con* 
secration of mystery, the difference of nature between 
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tlM class which binds and that which bears the 
chains, — all diese things have disappeared. 

This social order, which is still so imperfect and 
tezatious, is succeeded by another, which is no 
longer precisely slavery^ although, in many respects, 
it resembles it But, while it admits an immense 
interral between the class which commands and thai 
which obeys, it supposes a kind of tacit compact be- 
tween the two classes, for it recognises respective 
rights. This is the system which has been called 
feudalism. The slave, under a theocracy, had not the 
rank of a man ; the slave, under the law of conquest, 
did not find this attribute called in question, but was 
deprived of all the rights that proceed from it ; his life 
was at the mercy of his master, and he could call no 
property his own. The life of the serf, if not guaran- 
tied by the law, is yet taken into consideration, though 
in an unequal and revolting manner, and this is a proof 
that it begins to possess a certain value. Hb property 
is precarious, submitted to unjust conditions and often 
surrendered, without defence, to the caprice or avarice 
of the master. Nevertheless, the process of spoliation 
is neither so rapid nor so arbitrary ; it demands forms, 
deceptive indeed and too easily evaded, but which 
contain the germ of a future, more impartial justice, 
and are the homage rendered to the presentiment of 
this justice. Who can deny that here is an important 
progress, the manifest precursor and inevitable cause 
of future progress ? 

But soon however nobility takes the place of feudal- 
ism. Nobility, in fact, is nothing but feudalism deprived 
of its most odious pretensions. The life, the property, 
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the personal liberty of the plebeian acquire safeguards. 
They are still exposed to injury, but in a mitigated 
form. The path to wealth is opened to the common- 
alty ; and the nobility, which can do nothing to oppose 
this, finds consolation in the appearance of contempt, 
and indemnifies itself by a monopoly of favors, which 
remains to it for some time yet. But compare the slave 
of the primitive theocracy, the Helot of Sparta, the serf 
of the Middle Ages, with the plebeian even under 
Louis XIV. and you will perceive the immense career 
which the human race has goiie through. It does not 
belong to our subject to follow it any further in this 
ever-progressive march. They who shall write within 
the next fifty years will have many other steps to trace. 
What we now say of the advancement of political 
or civil society, might be said with no less reason of 
the sciences ; but any developement on this point would 
be superfluous, because the truth is too evident ; and 
we ought to remark that progress takes place not only 
ia the sense, that they who are engaged with the 
sciences advance from one discovery to another, and 
thus carry forward the science which forms the object 
of their meditations ; but progress is accomplished 
also in another manner, to which we might give the 
name horizontal, if we were not disinclined to un- 
usual expressions. It is the case not only that instruct- 
ed men gain a higher point of information, but a more 
considerable portion of the human race enters into the 
class of instructed men. The knowledge which was 
formerly the property of a small number becomes that 
of a much larger number, and hence, ideas gain, by 
turns, both in intensity and in extent. 



The case is the same with regard to morality. Lim- 
ited, at first, to the family, it gradually spreads to the 
whole people, and soon, more and more generalizing 
its laws, it applies its rules to the whole human race. 

Industry is submitted to the same law of progress. 
In the savage state, and at the warlike epoch which 
immediately succeeds the savage state, there is no such 
thing as industry. As long as force seems to be a sure 
means of obtaining the possession of a desired object, 
this means must needs be preferred to every other. 
When man is taught by experience that this means is 
not infallible, he conceives the idea of exchange, and 
industry, which multiplies the objects of exchange, is 
then produced. 

Exchange, commerce, which is nothing but the 
realization of exchange, — industry, which is nothing 
but the creation of objects qf exchange, are, at bottom, 
only the homage which is rendered to the force of the 
possessor by the aspirant to the possession. They are 
attempts to obtain, by free consent, what there is no 
hope of seizing by violence. A man who was always 
conscious of superior strength would submit to no 
attempts of this kind ; he would not conceive any 
necessity for it ; but when he is convinced by facts 
that war, that is to say, the employment of his force 
against the force of another, is exposed to a multi- 
plicity of resistances and checks, he seeks for milder 
and more peaceable means of gaining the interest of 
others for that which belongs to his own interest. 

This progress, certainly, forces itself upon our no- 
tice, but it does not stop here. 

Industry, for a long time inferior to landed property, 
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in respect to influence and rank, gradually becomes 

equal to it, and soon takes precedence of h. As it 

opens a freer and broader career to man, it perpetually 

tends to make available the means by aid of which, 

this career can be accomplished with greater ease and 

rapidity. Landed property comes to be regarded aa 

only one of these means ; it is then divided for the 

sake of more convenient distribution and every thing 

which opposes this division is without effect. Land is 

broken up and becomes movable ; it is dispersed, so to 

speak, in a thousand hands, which lay hold of it rather 

to transmit it to others than to retain possession of it 

themselves. Landed property is a chattel subject to 

order, which is negotiated as^soon as one can do better 

with the capital which it represents ; for it is no longer 

capital that represents land, but land that represents 

capital. 

This revolution changes society to its foundation. 
Landed property is the value of the thing, industry 
that of the man. The epoch, in which landed property 
is submitted to industry, that is to say, forced to as- 
sume the nature of industry and place itself on a level 
with it, is that of a new progress in the course of 
moral worth and intellectual improvement. 

We have alluded to these different examples, in order 
to shew that there exists a law of progression, which 
is of constant and universal operation. 

Ought religion alone to form an exception to thia 
law ? While none of the institutions, the forms, the 
notions contemporaneous with the infancy of the so- 
cial state, would be adapted to a more improved state, 
fbould religion alone be condemned to remain imper^ 
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hei and stationary, in the midst of universal moTement 
and general amelioration ? 

Most assuredly not. To say that the same religion 
can be adapted to a savage horde and to a civilized 
people, to a nation plunged in ignorance and to an 
enlightened community, is to utter an absurdity, which 
would strike every mind at once, if it were not sur- 
rounded with a delusion that makes it regarded as 
sacred. 

This is, by no means, injurious to the divinity of 
religion, or to speak more correctly, of the inward 
sentiment on which all religious convictions repose. 
The stronger the faith in the goodness and the justice 
of a Providence, which has created man, and which 
serves as his guide, the more natural is the admission, 
that this beneficent Providence proportions its teach- 
ings to the condition of the intelligences, to which 
those teachings are destined. 

Besides, it is only this doctrine which can reconcile 
the ideas of Divine Providence that are cherished by 
religious men with the nature of theJiuman mind. It 
cannot be denied that the mind has an invincible pro- 
pensity to inquiry and examination. If its most impe- 
rative duty, if its loftiest merit were an implicit credu- 
lity, why should Heaven have endowed it with a faculty 
which it cannot exercise, and subjected it to a want 
which it cannot satisfy without guilt? Is it in order 
to demand of it the absolute sacrifice of this faculty t 

But this sacrifice would reduce it to the rank of a 
mere machine; it would be a kind of suicide. The 
God who should impose it on man, would resemble the 
Amida of those idolaters who are crushed under the 
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chariot-wheels of their idol, rather than the pure and 
benevolent Intelligence which Christianity offers to our 
adoration and our love. 

Still further, this implicit credulity, this immobility 
in dogmas, this stationary character in opinions, which 
are recommended in the name of religion, are no less 
at war with the religious sentiment than they are con- 
trary to nature. What, in fact, is the religious isenti- 
ment 1 The craving after a knowledge of the rela- 
tions between man and the invisible beings that influ- 
ence his destiny. It belongs to its very essence, that 
in order to gain satisfaction, it should make trial of 
every religious form which is created or which is pre- 
sented to it ; but it also belongs to its essence, when- 
ever these religious forms no longer satisfy it, to modify 
them in such a manner, as to remove from them what 
is injurious, or even to adopt some new form which it 
finds more appropriate. A mortal blow is given to it, 
if it be limited to the present which no longer suffices 
for it, if it be forbidden those aspirations after the fu- 
ture, which are awakened by the insufficiency of the 
present. Wherever it is thus shackled, wherever suc- 
cessive modifications in the existing forms and dogmas 
are impossible, there may be superstition, because su- 
perstition is the surrender of intelligence and the blind 
attachment to prescribed usages ; there may be fanati- 
cism, because fanaticism is superstition run mad ; but 
there cannot be religion, because religion is the fruit 
of the wants of the soul and the efforts of intelligence, 
and because both are placed out of the question by 
stationary dogmas. 
If we wished to establish this assertion on undenia- 
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bl« facts, we would point to the examples of Italy, on 
the one side, and of the Ottoman Empire, on the other. 
In Italy, the progress of intelligence being restrained 
on no other subject bat that of religion, what is the 
consequence ? That Italy, enlightened on many other 
points, is, as far as faith is concerned, subjected 
at once to superstition and incredulity. Among the 
Turks, the foresight of their prophet having doomed 
to immobility not only the doctrines of religion, but 
«Tery object of human thought, what do we see 1 A 
complete apathy in ordinary times, and a fanaticism 
awakened in great crises, no less senseless and cruel, 
than it was in the days of Omar. But, in both cases, 
there is no place lefl for the religious sentiment ; for 
religion properly so called. Religion ceases to be 
salutary, it does not really exist, and exercise its legi- 
timate influence, when it is no longer in harmony with 
all our faculties, when it is in the rear of any portion 
of our knowledge. In every case of this kind, the 
faculties which it would repress, the knowledge which 
it would discard, revolt against it and avenge them- 
selves by its destruction. 

If you undertake to maintain inviolate a doctrine, 
which came into being at a time when men were igno- 
rant of all the laws of physical nature, you arm against 
this doctrine all the discoveries that are made relative 
to these laws. As a knowledge of the material world 
increases, the religion established before this know- 
ledge suffers injury. We need only refer to the ad- 
vantage which unbelievers have gained from the As- 
tronomy and Physics of the Bible. 

In the same way, as manners are softened, and mo- 
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rals improved, is it not plain, that if we desire to per- 
petuate in religion the rites and practices which were 
m use before this amelioration, a struggle must ensue, 
and that in spite of the triumphs, more or less pro>- 
longed, which an external aid may secure to the forms 
of worship, whose last hour has arrived, these forms 
must come out of the struggle with loss of infloence 
and of honor ? 

If the limits which we have marked out for ourselves 
permitted, we might appeal to history, and show that in 
almost every case, it is because the defenders of par- 
ticular religions have obstinately resisted the necessary 
improvements, that they have been destroyed, even 
contrary to the intentions of those who wished only 
to modify and correct them, in certain specific points. 
The priests of Athens, as we have elsewhere observed,* 
having been the first to destroy the good understanding 
which subsisted between philosophy and polytheism, 
a few of the philosophers were made to sufier, but 
nevertheless it was polytheism which perished. Phi- 
losophy survived the shock; and at a later period, 
the inflexibility of Leo X. decided, for a great portion 
of Europe, the abolition of Catholicism, which Luther 
himself did not anticipate when he commenced his 
attacks upon the Romish Church.' 

It is, therefore, a great error to suppose that it 

is the interest of religion to remain immutable ; on 

the contrary, it is its interest that the progressive 

faculty, which is a law of human nature, should be 

. applied to it, as to every thing else. When religious 

* Dela RtUgumj Tom. I. p. 151. * See Note A. 
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opinions remain behind the general march of the hu- 
man mind, hostile and isolated as they are, after hav- 
ing transformed their allies into adversaries, they be- 
hold themselves, if we may so speak, surrounded by 
enemies, whom they have created for themselves. The 
authority which can disperse its enemies is unable to 
vanquish them. Thej every day increase in numbers 
and in strength ; they are recruited even by their de- 
feats ; and they obstinately renew the attacks, which 
cannot fail to terminate in a victory, which will be 
consummate in proportion to the length of time that it 
has been contested. 

But if it be the interest of religion to keep pace with 
intelligence, such is not the interest of the priesthood. 
The power of the priesthood depends on the immuta- 
bility of doctrines and is destroyed by their progress. 

Thus, in every age, the priesthood of all religions 
has anathematized the idea of change, the attempt at 
improvement and even the hope of it. We need only 
refer the reader to the priests of Egypt, the pontiffi 
of ancient Rome, and the Christian priesthood, to the 
time of Protestantism. Even Protestantism itself, 
although its principle was in accordance with the 
truth which we have announced, and its secession can 
be justified only by the adoption of this truth in its 
fell extent; Protestantism itself, we repeat, has ap- 
peared unfaithful to it, from its very beginning. After 
having asserted the legitimacy of free inquiry, it has 
desired to appropriate free inquiry as a monopoly; 
and while the Catholic Church said to its disciples, 
Believe and do not examine. Protestantism for a long 
time has said to its disciples, Examine, but believe as 
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if you had not examined. The advantage, certainly, 
betiveen these two modes of reasoning, was on the 
side of the Catholic Church. * 

Still, as every truth must hear its fruits, that, which 
had awakened in the souls of the Reformers of the 
fifleenth century, a sense of the rights of mental inde- 
pendence, has not delayed to break the chains, with 
which its first organs undertook to load it. And it is 
from the bosom of the Protestant Church, that Chris- 
tianity, restored at once to its ancient purity and to its 
progressive advancement, is now presented as a doc- 
trine contemporaneous with every age, because it 
keeps pace with every age ; open to every access of 
light, because it accepts it from every quarter; enrich- 
ing itself with every discovery, because it contends 
against none ; placing itself on a level with every 
epoch, and thus laying aside every notion which is 
behind the progress that is daily made by the human 
mind. 

Should any one, through ignorance or dishonesty, 
or perhaps through considerations of local or personal 
interest, call in question these assertions, we would 
only refer him to the works of the principal Protestant 
theologians of Germany/ 

In our opinion, then, we must start from this prin- 
ciple, if we wish to pay that homage to religion which 
is worthy of it, and at the same time, to support it on 
the only solid and indestructible foundation ; and it is 
in this manner, that we shall proceed in the following 
considerations. 

» 6ee Note B. 
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We say that religion is a sentiment inherent in man. 
We see, in fact, all nations, whether savage or culti- 
rated, bowing before the foot of the altar. 

We say that the form in which religion is clothed is 
always proportioned to the social state of the nations 
or tribes by which it is professed. And, in fact, Feti- 
chism with the savage. Polytheism, as it is described by 
Homer among the Greeks of the heroic ages, the same 
polytheism improved among the Athenians of the time 
of Pericles, the morality and spirituality introduced 
into this faith since that epoch, the endeavor to free it 
from the gross and degrading traditions with regard to 
the objects of worship, the tendency towards unity at a 
still later epoch, the appearance of theism, at the 
moment when reflection and experience begin to dem^ 
onstrate the uselessness of a multiplicity of causes to 
explain the phenomena of nature or the vicissitudes of 
destiny, in fine, the triumph of the monotheistic 
doctrine as soon as the human mind has obtained a 
more perfect light, — ^all these things compose a series 
of facts which demonstrate the unceasing connexion of 
religion with the progress of intelligence, and its ten- 
dency at all times to place itself on a level with this 
progress. That, moreover, at certain epochs, this 
tendency should be favored by means above our frail 
and imperfect nature ; that, for example, when man 
was incapable of receiving the notion of theism, this 
notion should all at once spring up, as an inexplicable 
phenomenon, in the midst of an ignorant tribe ; that, 
afterwards, the human mind having risen to the idea 
of unity, but still finding itself unable to transform 
this abstract idea into an animated and living doctrine, 
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should be blessed with an unexpected aid, — ^this, by 
no means, affects the truth of our assertion ; the ten- 
dency exists and the additional aid is exercised only 
in conformity with this tendency. 

^We say, finally, that the priesthood makes perpet- 
ual efforts to arrest or retard this progress; and in 
fact, the conjurer of Fetichism struggles against poly- 
theism, which, by ascribing the human form to the 
Oods, breaks the hideous images of the Fetiches and 
destroys the influence of the superstitious rites of their 
interpreters. The priests of Dodona^ as heirs or 
representatives of the grossest forms of belief, pre- 
serve the manners, the habits, the divinations of the 
conjurers, persist in the homage which they render 
to the sacred doves, the prophetic oaks, and denounce 
the religion of Homer as a modern invention and a 
sacrilege, which adapting its instructions to the growth 
of society, re-unites the Gods in a body, because their 
worshippers compose a people. 

Upon the triumph of the Homeric polytheism, the 
priesthood, which strives to gain possession of it, 
exerts its influence, precarious- and contested as it 
is, to prevent this religious form from advancing with 
the ideas of the age. It opposes any amelioration 
of the character of the Gods, even when an amelio- 
ration has taken place in the morality of men. It is 
unwilling that their essence should become more pure ; 
it prohibits metaphysics from applying to them the 
obscure but seducing hypothesis of immateriality. It 
announces their wants, their passions, their weak- 
nesses, their vices, as articles of faith, and immuta* 
ble dogmas. It proscribes the Spiritualism of Anaz« 



pmualies the monlhy of Socrates, thieateu 
the logic of Arifltode, witlioat reflectiDg that in thns 
aeparaUng rdigion from the general moTement, it 
arms this movement against itseif and proTokes inoe- 
inlhj. 

When, at length, in spite of this ill-adrtsed reast- 
anoe, polytheism has undergone inevitable modifica- 
tions, the priesthood, accepting these modifications, 
attempts anew to plant its banner in oppositicm to foi- 
ther progress ; and, when it sees the growth of theism, 
of which those modifications contain the germ and 
prepare for the developement, it raises the voice of as- 
thwity against it, always pledged to the present, al- 
ways the enemy of the fiitore ; and the popolace, — 
the ferocious anxiJiary of this authority, which ke^ps 
it in pay, — accompanies the Christians at the amphi- 
theatre with its shouts, and feeds on the agonies of 
the martyrs. 

We have thus proved our first three asserUons, 
namdy, the universality of the religious sentiment, 
the tendency of this sentiment to clothe itself in more 
and more perfect forms, and the resistance of the 
priesthood to the perfecting of these forms ; but it 
remains for us to point out the circumstaoce, which, 
favorable to the stationary system, has deceived the 
most penetrating minds, and concealed from them the 
necessarily progressive march of religion. 

As soon as man has obtained any conception of the 
Gods, — ^and this he does as soon as he looks upon the 
world around him, or, retiring within himself, con- 
suits his inward Bentiment,-^he feels the want of se- 
curing their fitvor. He attempts in a thousand ways 
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to satisfy this want. He sees those by whom he b 
surrounded engaging in the same attempts. Some of 
them boast of their success, and conviction, in this 
respect, goes before imposture. Those who are the 
most humble and the least confident of their own 
strength, surround these privileged mortals ; they so- 
licit, they implore, they purchase their assistance. 
The profession of interpreter of Heaven becomes 
profitable ; and wherever there is profit, there is soon 
calculation. 

Hence, even Fetichism has its conjurers ; and with 
these conjurers there is a constant endeavor to make 
a monopoly of religion. 

Observe in the midst of the most degraded hordes, 
how they seclude themselves in a sanctuary impene- 
trable to the vulgar. Observe them, no less jealous 
than the Druids of Gaul, or the Bramins of India, of 
every thing which belongs to- their sacred functions, 
imposing strange and painful trials on the candidate 
for admission to their order, dooming the rash indi- 
viduals who neglect or disdain the prescribed mode 
of affiliation, to a death which is preceded by the most 
ingenious punishments, enjoining an inviolable se- 
crecy, inventing a language unintelligible to all but 
the initiated, and environing their ceremonies with 
darkness and terror. Apprenticed hierophants, they 
obey the secret instinct which, at a subsequent period, 
is to preside over the corporations of Hieropolis or 
Benares. 

But the nature of Fetichism is at war with the 
sacerdotal dominion. The Fetich is a portable and 
dtsposaUe object, which its worshipper can conscdt 
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nnder all circaoistances, for himself, and with which 
he can make his treaty directly. This often renders 
all foreign intenrention annoying or superfluoas. Thus 
the conjurers, clothed as they sometimes are with a 
terrible power, are yet compelled to hear this power 
incessantly called in question. How then does it hap- 
pen, that many nations, as they depart from Fetichism, 
or even while they remain attached to this system, 
under a more regular form, accord to the priests a 
permanent and unlimited authority ? 

Is the circumstance of climate sufficient to explain 
this phenomenon ? No ; for the priesthood, at some 
period or other, has possessed an unlimited ascen- 
dency in every variety of climate. 

Can we find a more satisfactory cause in the fact 
of physical convulsions ? No ; for all parts of the 
globe have undergone these convulsions, and there 
are some portions of the globe where the priests have 
remained without power. 

Shall we succeed any better in extorting this secret 
from history, if we seek the solution of the enigma in 
the action of colonies ? No ; for we cannot admit 
the action of colonies as a primary cause. To say 
that a particular colony has imposed institutions on a 
particular country, is only to explain why the subju- 
gated country has received them ; but it still remains 
to explain why they were established in the mother 
country of the colony which has borne them abroad. 

The cause of the sacerdotal power is to be found 
in a circumstance more nearly connected with the 
notions that are cherished concerning the objects of 
adoration ; and this circumstance is at once indispen- 
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sable to the solution of the problem and sufficient 
for it. 

There are some nations whose whole existence de- 
pends on the observation of the stars. 

There are others which abound with every variety 
of physical phenomena ; the former are led to substi- 
tute for Fetichism or to combine with it, the worship 
of the heavenly bodies ; a necessity, no less imperious, 
compels the latter to the adoration of the elements. 

Now each of these two systems at once creates a 
priesthood, clothed with a power which the conjurers 
of the savage do not and cannot exercise. 

In order to know the movement of the stars, to ob- 
serve the phenomena of nature, a certain degree of 
attention and of study is requisite. 

This necessity, from the earliest periods of society, 
and even while the mass of the people is still in a com- 
pletely savage state, gives birth to corporations, which 
make the study of the stars their occupation, the ob- 
servation of nature their principal aim, and the facts 
which they thus discover their property. 

From that time, there are two kinds of communities, 
those which are independent of the priests and those 
which are subjected to their authority ; and these two 
different kinds of communities posses a two religions 
altogether different. 

Among the former, there is a constant progress, as 
we have described above ; among the latter, progress 
is arrested and religion remains stationary. 

Such is the spectacle presented to us by India, 
Ethiopia, and Egypt. The progressive faculty is smit- 
ten with immobility; every discovery is prohibited. 
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every adTancement is a crime, every innovation a 
sacrilege. The employment of that noble art which 
registers and diffuses thought is interdicted as an 
impiety. Religion does not lay aside th ehideous ves- 
tiges of gross Fetichism ; the Gods are clothed in a 
shapeless form, their character remains passionate 
and vicious. 

Among the Greeks, on the contrary, emancipated 
from the sacerdotal yoke, at least, after the heroic 
ages, every thing is progressive. They seize from the 
theocratic corporations of the East and Souths the 
elements of the sciences, which those corporations held 
captive within their mysterious precincts. Languid 
and imperfect as were those sciences in the night of the 
sanctuary, they revive, they gain expansion and strength, 
they advance towards perfection, when brought into the 
clear light of day ; and intelligence, pursuing its fear- 
less march, leaping from hypothesis to hypothesis, no 
doubt through a thousand errors, nevertheless arrives, 
if not at absolute truth, which is perhaps beyond its 
reach, at least, at those relative truths, which are de- 
manded by the age, and which are so many steps for 
the attainment of other truths, of a more elevated order 
and of a superior importance. Religion is acted upon 
by this movement of intelligence, it is flooded, on every 
fide, with a torrent of light, which pervades and re- 
generates it. 

In both cases, however, a movement opposed to the 
predominant tendency struggles against it, and the 
oscillations of this struggle may lead into error, those 
observers who have not seized the fundamental truth. 

On the one hand, as no human effort can gain a com* 
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plete victory over the natural laws, there will be some 
progress even in the sacerdotal religions, though it 
will be slow and in by-paths ; but it will have this pe- 
culiarity, that as intelligence is concentrated in a pri- 
vileged order, there will be no progress except in this 
order ; but as the interest of this order is opposed to 
progress, so far from rejoicing in the progress that it 
makes, it is frightened at it ; so far from boasting of 
it, it carefully conceals it from all who have not been 
initiated into its mysteries. 

On the other hand, as the sacerdotal interest is 
contrary to progress, even in independent religions, 
the priesthood will attempt to arrest it and will often 
succeed in preventing its manifestation. 

It results from this, that they who do not sufficiently 
notice the connexion of events, and who do not ascend 
to their primary cause, are unable to perceive, in any 
place, the fact of regular progress. They see every 
wh^re, in Greece as in Egypt, in the most improved 
Protestantism as in the most rigid Catholicism, dog- 
mas and priests, and philosophers, the antagonists of 
dogmas and the victims of priests. This incredulity, 
which is an effect, they regard as a cause ; they be- 
lieve that it is voluntary, while it is forced ; they tra- 
vesty an epoch into a revolt. 

They deceive themselves." It does not depend upon 
fancy whether people shall be devotees or irreligious. 
A man does not doubt because he wishes to doubt, 
any more than he believes because he wishes to be- 
lieve. There are times when it is impossible to dis- 
seminate doubt ; there are others, when it is impossi- 
ble to restore conviction. 
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loeredulitjr grows out of the disprc^Mirtioii whiek 
«zist0 between the objects presented to adoration or 
the dogmas proposed to belief, and the state of mind 
on which this adoration is enjoined or this belief iB»- 
posed; and the epoch of this disproportion arrives 
sooner in independent nations, and later in those 
which are in subjection to the priests ; but it ineyitablj 
•rrires in both. 

It arrires sooner in the iirst, because sacerdotaJ 
oppression with them is only an accident, an exception 
to the general rule ; and later in the others, because 
Mcerdotal oppression is itself the rule, because the 
attempt to shake off its yoke demands greater efforts 
and involves more formidable perils. 

There is, accordingly, a difference between these 
two kinds of religion, in regard to time; there is 
also a difference, in regard to mode. 

In the free religions, every modification, being 
brought about by opinion, which is modified, is per- 
ceived, even before its final accomplishment. A change 
takes place in the rites, the traditions draw back into 
the obscure distance, so that they are forgotten by the 
believers, and are recalled only by the incredulous for 
the sake of being attacked. New ideas display them> 
selves without reserve; every thing is brought into 
open daylight. The least practised eye can distinguish 
the religion of Homer from that of Pindar ; and in 
the Roman worship, which although sacerdotal by its 
Etruscan origin, soon assumed, in many respects, a 
Grecian character, even before the establishment of 
the Republic, it is impossible to lose sight of the inte^ 
val which separates the human ^sacrifices from the 
images of straw that were cast into the Tiber. 
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The sac^dotal religions on the contrary, are mo- 
dified, with closed doors, in the shades of darkness. 
Tbe forms, the expressions, the rites remain the same. 
'Under the Emperor^s, as before Menes, the Egyptians 
■till precipitated a young virgin into the Nile. Every 
thing seems to be rigid and immutable, even to the 
complete destruction of those religions. 

In the former case, religion was an edifice, which is 
built, repaired, embellished in the sight of all, to the 
▼ery moment when the repairs, the embellishments, 
the alterations which it undergoes, bring it to an end ; 
in the other, the edifice preserves externally all the 
af^earance of solidity, which it no longer possesses 
within, and there is no warning of the danger which 
threatens it until it is prostrated in ruin. 

The developement of these ideas would require 
Tolumes. We must reserve it for an occasion, on 
which we shall be less restricted by time and space. 
We would here invite our readers to think for them- 
selves rather than to ask us to think for them, and as 
we are sure that the result of their reflections cannot 
be other than useful, we shall not regret to be antici- 
pated by them. In the great labor which we have 
undertaken, we must ever regard our rivals as auxili- 
aries. 

We will accordingly omit our historical verificationsy 
the reply to objections, and the numerous facts which 
we might appeal to ; and proceed to deduce the con- 
sequences of the principles which we have established. 
These consequences, in our opinion, are the foUowiog. 
Religion is progressive ; and by reason of this ohar- 
aeteristic, it is gra4|i&lly ameliorated and purified, and 
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adfances towards perfectioB. When this progress is not 
interrupted, rdigion can effect nothing bat good ; pro- 
vided it retains its independence, it possesses a certain 
utility under each of these fcNrms, which is lost when 
the forms are destroyed and which disappears when- 
ever it is attempted to prolong them beyond their 
natural duration. 

Fetichism, altogether absurd as it is, by the single 
fact that it compels the savage to recognise a power 
superior to himself, teaches him not to make his own 
force the only arbiter of the Just and the Unjust, of 
good and evil. It introduces, between this savage and 
his fellows, the sanctity of an oath ; it impresses the 
idea of sacrifice upon his mind ; it enables him^ at 
times, to triumph over his impetuous passions, and his 
gross appetites ; and it is no small thing, in a situation 
almost like that of the brutes, to call forth the germ, 
in the bosom of ignorance, of the conception of an 
invisible world, and of a certain dim presentiment of 
Immortality. Allow intelligence to be firee, and this 
germ will be fructified. 

Polytheism, in its most imperfect form, adds new 
benefits to Fetichism, of which it takes the place. 
Society, in its infancy, finds a basis and sanction, in 
this belief; and consecrated truces interrupt the fero- 
cious wars of barbarous tribes. These fierce and 
suspicious people are brought together at religious 
festivals; the Gods, although selfish and passionate, 
like their worshippers, compose a more august society, 
before which they blush at shamefiil actions, and which 
they fear to offend by unworthy deeds. 

Am it gains in perfection, polytheism becomes every 
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day more salutary. The assembly of the immortals 
throws off its resemblance to human nature; its forms 
are refined, its passions purified ; it lends its super- 
natural guarantee to every virtue ; it directs its severity 
against all injustice ; it extends its protection to the 
stranger and the helpless ; after having confirmed the 
bonds of country which unite individuals in th^ir rela- 
tions as citizens, it establishes the bonds of humanity, 
of hospitality, which unite them in their relations as 
men; and that sublime idea of universal fraternity 
arises, which the divine author of our faith proclaimed, 
but which religion, free from all material authority, 
had already conceived and matured. 

Man, at length, gaining new light ev^y day, can no 
longer bear the parcelling out of the infinite and divine 
nature among a crowd of imperfect and limited beings ; 
he combines them in the conception of a single Su- 
preme Being, and theism descends from heaven to 
earth. 

Without doubt, great evil has been inflicted upon 
humanity, in the name of religion. ' The auto-da-fe 
has taken the place of human sacrifices ; a new mono- 
poly, extending over every branch of knowledge and all 
kinds of instruction, has, for many centuries, plunged 
the people in ignorance. 

But what are we to conclude from this ? That theo- 
cratic corporations have perverted the religious senti- 
ment, by perpetuating the forms, which were good 
only for one epoch ; that the religious sentiment has 
been in a constant struggle with these powerful corpo- 
rations; that, while it tends to improve the forms in 
which it is clothed, and to bring them into a just and 
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What, then, can be more onjiut or aboard than to 
coofoond the rdigioos sentiment which always tends 
to a progressive developement with the efforts of an 
ezclasiTe order, whose dark and obstinate labor at- 
templi to hinder this devel<^pement t Do we not le- 
noonee every thing like discrimination, when we smite 
with the same anathema both the victim and the eze- 
•otionersl 

No, the rdigioos sentiment is by no means reqMMH 
sible for what has been done in its name by irreligioos 
men ; for they are irreligioos who make of rdigion an 
instroment of power. The members of the sacerdotal 
corporations who, in Egypt, tyrannized over kings and 
people, or who, in Persia, lent a mercenury support to 
political oppression, did not regard as a divine thing 
the worship, by whose abuse they profited ; men do not 
make a snbject of speculation, of that which they con- 
sider divine. 

We must say, moreover, to the generation which is 
now coming upon the stage ; it is more worthy, this 
generation, than we were at the same age ; it is grave, 
studious, filied with the love of good, and inspired with 
a perfectly just idea ; this is what, before every thing 
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else, it is important for us to know. But, like all rising 
generations, it deems itself called upon to reconstruct 
the world, which its predecessors have only begun to 
demolish; and yet, like all rising generations, it is 
under the dominion of the prejudices and habits of 
those very predecessors whom it so much despises. A 
certain frivolous incredulity, which can no longer be 
called either a disposition of the heart or a conviction 
of the intellect, but which floats on the surface, as a 
time-hallowed tradition, and in some sense, preserves 
the authority of a settled thing, bewilders and paralyzes 
this generation which, though powerful in study, is 
feeble in experience. The Positive and Practical 
seems, in its opinion, to have placed sentiment out of 
the question, and, if we listen to it, religion will hence- 
forth be foreign to the reality of life ; but it deceives 
itself. In whatever manner, the theories and the hopes, 
which preside over religious opinions are attacked, 
whatever anathema, ironical or serious, an age may 
direct against them, — ^that which constitutes their in- 
trinsic essence will survive. 

Who would not have supposed that they were van- 
quished in the time of Juvenal, or when the applauses 
of the civilized world encouraged Lucian in the insults 
which he lavished upon them ? Nevertheless, the reli- 
gious sentiment soon reappeared, more powerful than 
ever, in a new form ; and even among modern nations, 
has not intolerance done its utmost to make religion 
odious ? Has not a scoffing ridicule attempted every 
means to render it contemptible, — and yet the religious 
sentiment is every where awake. Look at the crowd 
of sects in England which make religion the subject 
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of their most anient zetf, and of their aesidnous medi* 
tathms ; and jet England takes the lead, among tlie 
nations of Europe, in lahor, indoatry and productioii. 
Look at America. More fortunate than England, for 
it has not, like that country, a dergy which claims the 
oppression of a province, under the pretence that it is 
Catholic.^ America covers the ocean with its ^ag; 
it surpasses every nation in its application of physical 
resources ; and yet, such is the authority of the re- 
ligious sentiment in that country, that a single family 
is often divided among several sects, with no interrup- 
tion of domestic affection and peace, because its 
members are united in the adoration of a just and 
beneficent Providence, as travellers meet, with plear 
sure, at the end of their journey, which they have 
reached by different paths. 

The action of the religious sentiment is no less 
manifest in other places ; as of old, it is now seeking 
for a form ; it demands one that is free, noble and 
pare, and as of old, it rejects the priests of Cybele 
who, annoying it with their cries, revolting it with 
their threats, and wearying it with their littleness, are 
its most troublesome adversaries and its most danger- 
ous enemies. 

Let us leave religion, to itself; ever progressive and 

1 It will be perceived, that this wu written before the emanci- 
peAion of the Catholics, a measure which we might appeal to in 
support of all our assertions on the infallible and irresistible pro- 
gress of ideas. Lord Wellington completing what Mr. Canning 
could not do and dared no longer to attempt ! What more in- 
contestable proof, that aU events are governed by the force «f 
things, of which men are only the instruments. 
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ever symmetrical, it will advance in union with ideas, 
it will gain light with the march of intelligence, it 
will be purified with the improvement of morality, 
and at every epoch, it will sanction all that is good 
and true which it possesses. At every epoch, let us 
contend for religious liberty ; it will surround religion 
with an invincible force and will guaranty its per- 
fectibility. This was the view of the divine author 
of our faith, when, rebuking the Pharisees and 
Scribes, he demanded charity, liberty and light fcHr 
every human being. 
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ON THE HCMAN CAUSES WHICH HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Long before the commencement of our era, Polj- 
theism had arrived at its highest degree of relative 
perfection ; but relative perfection is transitory, like 
every thing which belongs to our nature. Imperfect 
in .fschylus, perfect in Sophocles, from that moment 
polytheism began to decline, since the germs of its 
decay are apparent in Euripides. Those germs were 
numerous. 

The Gods were multiplied to infinity, by personifi- 
cations and allegories. Hence a strange confusion in 
doctrines, fables and observances. 

A growing disproportion between the dogmas of 
polytheism and the condition of intelligence was in- 
troduced. 

The progress of physical knowledge, discovering 
the natural causes of events which were formerly con- 
sidered miraculous, had shaken the ancient religioas 
traditions. 

The inevitable struggle between religious and poli- 
tical power had produced an unhappy effect on the 
opinion of the people. 

Philosophy, after having marched for a long time 
by the side of polytheism, had now turned against it, 
since it had begun to suffer from its oppression. 
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The most discordant opinions were heaped up in 
the occult portion of religion ; and the depositaries of 
this mysterious portion, proud as men always are of 
the possession of secrets, left them to be guessed by 
the people. • 

The result of all these causes was for the enlight- 
ened classes, an unequal participation in the philoso- 
phical opinions, which were all opposed to polytheism ; 
and for the people, a brutal incredulity, as absurd as 
the most absurd superstition^ since, like that, it was 
not founded on examination. 

Still the religions sentiment sought to satisfy itself. 
Ridicule, while it saps the prevailing belief, does not 
destroy the need of believing ; it makes it, in some 
sort, a need ashamed of itself, but on that account 
oidy the more ardent and excitable, because it can be 
indulged only by stealth, and thus satisfied imperfectly 
and with difficulty, while care is taken, that if the 
person be discovered, he may avoid ridicule by laugh- 
ing at himself 

The condition of the human species, at this epoch, 
18 one of the strangest, and soon becomes the most 
melancholy* 

Skepticism has destroyed all conviction at its root 
Morality is shaken, less indeed as yet by the direct 
effects of incredulity, than by the remembrance of the 
religious traditions which survive this incredulity. 
These traditions, in credulous times, serve as the 
foundation of moral ideas ; but when the foundation 
falls away, the ideas also fall with it It is not al- 
ways certain that a given religion does good, so long 
as it is believed ; but it is cei tain that every religion 
does harm, as soon as it is denied. 
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The whole world was in this condition when Chris- 
tianity appeared. A portion of the human race, 
weary of the incredulity of which it had boasted, 
sought to replace the lost belief by the adoption of 
foreign religions ; another portion substituted for it 
the extravagances of magic ; while still another en- 
dearored to attach itself to the fallen religion. 

This last attempt is the only one which interests us, 
because it was the principal cause of the struggle 
which Christianity had to sustain, and of the obsta- 
cles which it was called to encounter. It is therefore 
exclusively with this attempt that we are now to oc- 
cupy ourselves. 

Whenever the question is raised, concerning the 
return to a belief, on which discredit has been cast, 
the very persons, who desire to restore it to authority 
and favor, are not agreed as to what portion of it, it is 
useful and possible to preserve or reestablish. 

Hence, immediately before the final downfall of 
polytheism, we see its partisans divided, according to 
their interests and habits, between two different paths, 
though both professing to lead to the same end. The 
first wished to return to polytheism, as it had been 
professed in the times of a docile piety, before the 
prevalence of philosophical objections and doubts. 
Transmitted fi'om generation to generation, said they, 
prior to all abstract speculations, which end only in 
vague conjectures, did it not, for a long succession of 
ages, secure purity of morals, public tranquillity, and 
the happiness of the people ? Instead of abandoning 
himself to the blind gropings of pretended sages, who 
contradict each other, is it not better that man should 
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adopts as his rule of truth, the instructions of his 
fathers, that he should take for his guides those 
favored individuals, the illustrious ancestors of the 
human race, and the disciples pf the Gods from the 
beginning of the world ? 

No work containing this system of orthodoxy in 
polytheism has come down to us, hut Plutarch tells 
us, by an example, what was the logic of its defenders^ 
The unbelievers of that age derived objections to the 
divinity of the oracles from the barbarous style of the 
Pythoness, almost precisely as the unbelievers of the 
eighteenth century sought for arguments against the 
Bible in certain expressions which appeared strange 
to them. The orthodox polytheists, far from con- 
fessing that the style of the Pythoness was barbarous, 
replied that it appeared so only to a generation un- 
worthy of perceiving its primitive and simple beauties, 
and that it was not the language of the Gods which 
needed to be changed ^ but men, who must gain a new 
power of feeling its sublimity. 

Thus, far from compromising with incredulity on 
the imperfections and the pretended grossness of the 
preceding notions, they affirmed that these accusa- 
tions were dictated only by the presumption of man, 
who is always enamored of novelty. Let us not bend 
religion, say they, under arbitrary modifications ; but, 
on the contrary, let us bring under its yoke the 
rebellious spirits, which have been corrupted by the 
habit of rash examination and which aim to sacrifice 
the holy traditions of the past to their vain and de- 
lusive refinements. 

It was the wish of this party that the writings of 
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Cieero should be burned. They rejected the e:qK>- 
sitiona of the philosophers ; they proved by incontestft- 
t»le facts, that morals had been strict in proportion 
as the fiibles had been received with a literal fiaiddi, 
which a presumptuons reason aflfected to disdain ; they 
repeated what had been affirmed by the great men of 
past ages; and at the same time, they enjoyed the 
advantage of presenting something fixed uid estab- 
lished, while those who departed from the rigor of 
orthodoxy offered nothing but what was vagne and 
ambiguous. 

These efforts, nevertheless, could not meet with 
success. Man does not recover his respect for that 
which has ceased to appear respectable. At the bot- 
tom of all the apparent enthusiasm for the ancient 
polytheism, there was nothing but calculation. At 
this epoch of its decline, there was a desire to be> 
lieve, since the misery of doubt awakened a regret 
for the lost joys of a sincere faith ; as at a former 
epoch, it was sustained because it was thought that 
its general reception would be a matter of utility. 
But its weakness was too far developed ; the outrages 
which it had received were irreparable. When opin- 
ions have received their death-blow, remembrance 
hovers around the altars, which it wishes to surround 
with the pristine majesty that is now eclipsed. If 
incredulity is no longer a proof of intelligence, a 
subject of glory, it has become a habit ; and precisely 
as at its commencement the incredulous were dis- 
turbed by religious reminiscences, so now, the men 
who wish to become religious are disturbed by ineie- 
dolous reminiscences. 
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The ortiH>dox defenders of polytheism, consequently, 
^rere unable to obtain success. But another party 
presented itself, whose hopes appeared plausible and 
nrhose concessions to the spirit of the age must needs 
have diminished • the resistance of opinion, as they 
cast upon the adversaries of the religion which they 
defended the odium of pertinacious hostility. 

This party undertook to explain, allegorically or 
metaphysically, the fables which were revolting to the 
general convictions at that time ; it justified them by 
recourse to a mysterious sense. Poetry, on the one 
hand, and philosophy on the other, furnished it with 
tlie means of apology or of explanation ; and nothing 
is more curious than to observe the efforts of the most 
ingenious men of the second and third centuries of our 
era, to combine two irreconcilable things, namely, 
the most exalted enthusiasm, of which they felt the 
need in the construction of a belief, and the most arid 
abstraction, of which their philosophy made them feel 
a no less imperious need. We cannot here bring 
forward examples, as they would carry us too far from 
our subject; but whoever has read the Enneads of 
Plotinus must have remarked that he starts from the 
supposition of a first principle, destitute of intelligence, 
of will, of every physical and moral quality, in order 
to arrive at a system, by which he enjoys an ecstatic 
union, four times a day, with the Divinity. 

These innovators, polyt heists in appearance rather 
than in reality, could not succeed better than the 
orthodox polytheists. They constructed a religion of 
intangible distinctions and of incompatible notions; 
and this religion was incapable of gaining either the 
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popular faTOr, like the ancient polytheism, in its floar- 
ishing state, or the support of reason like the philo- 
sophical doctrines. The prevailing opinion must then 
remain the same; and continue to vibrate between 
iocredttlity in theory and superstition in practice. 

A new worship was demanded, of a more youthful 
and vigorous character ; whose standard had not jet 
been profaned ; and which inspiring the soul, with a 
genuine enthusiasm, should crush the first suggestions 
of doubt, instead of discussing them, and triumph 
over objections by not permitting them to spring up. 

This worship could be nothing but theism. The 
religious sentiment tends towards unity ; and if man 
does not arrive at it except after many successive 
revolutions, it is because this sentiment is disturbed 
and put in a different direction by the circumstances 
in which he is placed. Ignorance assigns to each 
specific effect a separate cause ; selfishness divides 
the divine po^irer in order to place it within its own 
reach ; reasoning establishes its syllogisms on the de- 
ceptive testimony of external appearances. 

But ignorance is, at length, dispelled, selfishness 
becomes enlightened, and reasoning is improved by 
experience. In proportion as the regularity of the 
effect ip more apparent, the unity of the cause be- 
comes probable. The sight of the disorders, the con- 
vulsions, the exceptions, in a word, to the general rule, 
' was the means by which polytheism gained its superi- 
ority. It is now perceived that these exceptions are 
only apparent; accordingly polytheism loses its prin- 
cipal support. 

At the same time^ man feels the need of theism 
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more strongly than before ; he has arrived at the ex- 
treme limit of civilization, his soul, wearied, satiated, 
and exhausted, inflicts sufferings on itself, more bitter 
than those which come to it from without. What 
would avail him against those sufferings, the gross 
Deities whose exclusively material protection was 
sufficient for his ignorant ancestors ? What would he 
do with the Fetich who secured to the savage only 
abundant success in hunting and fishing? What 
would be to hirh those Divinities of Olympus, who, 
severe only against crimes, preserve their votaries only 
from external evils ? He feels the need of other Gods 
who comprehend him, sustain him, restore to him the 
strength which he has lost, save him from himself, 
probe his most secret wounds and apply to them, with 
a soothing hand, the balm of a tender compassion. 
Such are the Gods, or rather, such is the God, whom 
he needs ; for numerous Divinities, limited in their 
faculties, divided in their interests, imperfect by rea- 
son of these very limits and this division, cannot ac- 
complish such difficult functions. 

Immediately before the establishment of Christian- 
ity, moreover, unity had become the dominant idea of 
all systems, both religious and philosophical. This 
idea had penetrated every where ; it was celebrated by 
the poets ; it was claimed by scholars as the forgot- 
ten discovery of the most remote antiquity ; it was 
taught by moralists ; it even crept into the works of 
writers, without reflection of their own, and was repro- 
duced by the pen of the merest compilers. 

When this doctrine of unity did not compose the 
principal and avowed portion of a system, it was an- 
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nounced as ita result* When it was not brought upon 
the fore-ground of the picture, it was seen in perspec- 
tive; here, combined with the popular faith; there, 
presented as the explanation of this faith ; and even 
the people formed sensible images of this abstract 
notion. Statues were every where placed on the 
domestic altars, in which the attributes of all the 
Divinities were united or confounded. 

In this state of things, the human mind seemed to 
have arrived at the last borders of polytheism ; it would 
have been said that only a single step remained for it 
to announce the unity of one God and to erect this 
sublime theory into a practical religion. But the very 
civilization which had made the duration of p<^ytheism 
impossible had deprived man of that freshness of feel- 
ing, of that inward energy, of that strength of convic^ 
tion, of that capability of enthusiasm, which are the ne^ 
cessary conditions for the establishment of a new reli- 
gion, and for the uncertainties of philosophers, the 
confused and complicated secrets of priests, the evan- 
escent regrets and wishes of suffering, though discour- 
aged and exhausted souls, to be combined into one 
body and to compose a public, national and consecrated 
belief. 

Theism was every where as a principle, but nowhere 
in its application. 

Authority could have no desire for it ; it scarcely 
knew it except as a doctrine which was hostile to the 
established order ; and perceived it in a distinct form 
only among philosophers whom it held to be dan- 
gerous. 

The priests, in their revelations to the initiated, 
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sometimes disguised theism, and sometimes rejected 
it. They always imposed upon it a forced alliance with 
the ancient traditions, and when it desired to separate 
from them, the preference was given by the priesthood 
to these traditions, in their own mystic interpretations. 

Theism was adopted by many philosophers ; but it 
was constantly discussed, every day submitted to a new 
examination, cited before the tribunal of all who began 
to frequent the schools, and understood by each in a 
different manner. A numerous portion of its partisans 
rejected the influence of ceremonies, the efficacy of 
prayer, the hope of supernatural aid, and thus convert- 
ed theism into an abstract opinion which could not be 
made the foundation of a worship. 

A tendency to theism undoubtedly existed in the 
superior ranks of society; but the interests of the 
world, always constant and pressing, easily drowned 
this inward voice. In a high state of civilization, 
enlightened men are very ardent for their interests and 
very moderate in their opinions ; now, moderate parties 
preserve things as they are, but every new creation is 
beyond their power. 

The people could not receive as religion an opinion 
which had no completeness, no consistency ; they re- 
peated certain formulas which implied the Unity of 
God, but rather by imitation than conviction. While 
with the superior classes, the habits of incredulity 
rendered the renovation of a religious form almost 
impossible, with the multitude, this renovation was 
made almost superfluous by magic, which offered the 
most powerful attractions to the imagination and the 
promises of a speedy accomplishment to hope. 
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In order to gather the human race around this, a 
standard was all that was wanting ; but no arm was 
strong enough for this, and the standard remained on 
the ground. 

Nevertheless, this memorable revolution was accom- 
plished. An extraordinary circumstance at once re- 
stored that energy to the soul, and gave that authority 
to intelligence, which were needed in order to reduce 
the prevailing desires and wants and expectations to a 
positive form. We here treat of this circumstance only 
in its human relations ; but we confess that we have no 
disposition to controvert the opinion which ascribes 
supernatural causes to this important revolution. 

Indeed, when we look at the condition of man afler 
he has abandoned all religious faith; when we see 
the religious sentiment, having become impotent *and 
vague, now plunging into magic and now into ecstacy 
and delirium; when we see enthusiasm giving birth to 
extravagances, which are the more incurable as they 
start with reasoning, in order to arrive at absurdity in 
a methodical manner ; when we see reason, presenting 
as the result of the labors of eight centuries, at first, 
the merest nullities, and then chimerical and contra- 
dictory hypotheses ; when we see intelligence, destroy- 
ing every thing and establishing nothing ; shall we 
presume to say, that at this critical moment the 
compassion of Heaven did not interpose for the relief 
of the world ; that a star did not flash athwart the 
cloud to point out the path to our bewildered race ; 
that a divine hand did not aid to overthrow the barrier 
against which man had beat iu vain ? 

Afler this, every thing would have been restored to 
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the usual order. Man, again left to himself, would 
hare recommeuced his labor ; his mind, according to 
its nature, would have been exercised upon this grand 
discovery ; he would have clothed it in imperfect forms ; 
he would have impaired its sublimity. Calculation, 
selfishness, monopoly, would have disputed for its pos- 
session in order to profit by its abuses ; but still man 
would have retained the ineflfaceable remembrance of 
it ; the immense step would have been taken ; and by 
degrees, purer forms and juster conceptions would 
have permitted the enjoyment of the inestimable ben- 
efit without alloy. 

At the epoch which forms the subject of our present 
researches, the religion of the Hebrews was the only 
one whose votaries had preserved not only a mechani- 
cal attachment to religious forms, but a profound con- 
viction of their importance. At the same time, the 
fundamental dogma of this religion was in accordance 
with the universal want of the human race. It was at 
this torch, that the religious sentiment was rekindled. 

But if the fundamental dogma of the Jewish religion 
corresponded to the universal want of the soul, it still 
possessed some fearful characteristics. 

We certainly do not class ourselves among the vili- 
fiers of the Mosaic law ; we by no means forget the 
superiority of its doctrine, both as a whole and ip 
many of its details, over every religion of that day ; 
but its very sublimity contributed to stamp it with an 
excessive rigor, — the necessary result of the disparity 
between its ideas and those of the people who professed 
it, as well as of the neighbors who surrounded them ; 
and who on that account had become their enemies. 
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Add to this the spirit of the Jewish priesthood, in 
many respects, not behind any of the sacerdotal corpor- 
ations of antiquity ; and which was made more austere 
and jealous by the very obstacles which it had to over- 
come. 

It appears to us that the doctrine of Moses has not 
been sufficiently distinguished from the spirit of the 
priesthood, the organ and defender of that doctrine. 
It is nevertheless in this distinction that we are to find 
the solution of all the difficulties which at first sight 
appear to give such an advantage to the enemies of 
religious ideas and of Christianity. 

For the rest, it is not our purpose here to pass judg- 
ment on the Jewish religion. It is enough, that at 
the moment when polytheism was approaching its ut- 
most limit and all belief was shaken, the Jewish reli- 
gion, still living and rooted in the heart of a people, 
presented theism, as a rallying point, to the remainder 
of the human race. 

Still, if the theism of the Hebrews had been propos- 
ed to the nations, that rejected polytheism, in the forms 
in which it had been clothed from the beginning, 
among the people who professed it, it is doubtful 
whether it would have obtained the success, which has 
made the adoration of one God, the universal belief of 
aj] civilized nations. 

Minds, accustomed to the subtilties of a philosophy, 
which refined on all combinations of ideas and on all 
the forms of dialectics, would have probably rejected 
a doctrine, whose dogmatic simplicity imposed articles 
of faith, instead of presenting a series of reasonings. 

The almost total absence of ideas on the nature of 
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the soul, and on its immortality, would have wounded 
the same minds, prepared as they were, by Platonism, 
to yield themselves to hopes and to plunge into hypo- 
theses with regard to the future existence of man. 

The character of the Deity of the Jews, represented 
as despotic, suspicious and jealous, could not have 
been reconciled with the milder and more abstract 
conceptions of the sages of Greece. The multiplicity 
of rites, of ceremonies, and of practices would have 
been wearisome to men, the most religious of whom 
thought that inward worship and purity of life formed 
the most acceptable homage to the Supreme Being. 
In fine, the morality even of Judaism which made a 
primary and indispensable virtue of assent to certain 
propositions, would have presented too violent a con- 
trast to the principles of tolerance that were univer- 
sally adopted. But the Jews had been initiated, for 
some time, especially since their residence at Alexan- 
dria, into all the discussions of philosophy, and had 
advanced in this career, with equal steps, with the 
Pagan philosophers. They had exhibited no less sub- 
tilty in metaphysical researches ; and towards the 
epoch of the appearance of Christianity, Judaism had 
experienced sufficient modification, to awaken curiosity 
in the doctrine which proceeded from its bosom, to 
command the attention and soon to gain the suffrages 
of a great number of enlightened men. It was accord- 
ingly supported, on one side, by Judaism, and at the 
same time, strong in all the labors of previous ages, 
among nations more advanced than the mass of the 
Jews, that Christianity appeared in the world. 

Jt has oflen been said, that, from its first appear* 
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ance, Christianity was adopted only by the lowest and 
the most ignorant classes ; nothing is more false, aod 
nothing could have been more inexplicable. 

It was by the progress of intelligence that the human 
race was carried on from polytheism to theism. Christ- 
ianity was the purest form of theism, and yet it was 
embraced only by the populace, on which the progress 
of intelligence could have produced the least effect ! 

On the contrary, it was, according to the nature of 
things, that it should be adopted by men of every 
class. The religion which was most appropriate at 
that time, or rather, the only appropriate religion, was 
that which elevated man above all visible objects, 
without connecting him with any of the religious 
institutions which had fallen into discredit, or any of 
the political institutions which were oppressive ; the 
only possible religion was that, which, at a period 
when the nations were only herds of slaves and among 
whom patriotism could not exist, should gather all 
nations around a common faith, and transform into 
brethren those men who were no longer fellow- 
citizens. 

The Christian religion combined all these' advan- 
tages. By proscribing sensuality, the love of riches 
and every ignoble passion, by announcing a life beyond 
the tomb, which on account of its eternal duration 
was more important, than all the happiness of the 
earth, it conciliated all who had preserved a sense of 
human dignity. By proclaiming an immediate revela- 
tion, a direct communication with the Divinity, and a 
series of inspirations imparted to faith and prayer and 
accompanied with supernatural powers, it attracted 
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those whom a love of the wonderful and the influences 
of New Platonisin had accustomed to desire an habitual 
intercourse with super-human natures. By substitut- 
ing simple and modest ceremonies, and those in small 
number, for rites, some of which were revolting and 
'Others fallen into contempt, it satisfied the reason. It 
presented relief to the poor, justice to the oppressed, 
liberty to the slave, as their natural rights. In fine, — 
and at that epoch, this was not one of its least advan- 
tages, — it carefully prohibited all philosophical and 
metaphysical researches, researches which gained no 
honor from the memory of the past ; all questions as 
to the nature and substance of God, all hypotheses on 
the laws and forces of the universe and the action of 
the invisible world, all discussions concerning destiny 
in opposition to Providence. It told nothing but a 
fact and offered nothing but a hope. Now man needed 
a rock on which to rest his head ; he wanted a fact, a 
miraculous fact, in order that, delivered from the agony 
of doubt, he might again breathe freely, gather up his 
strength and recommence the great intellectual work. 
Faith in Jesus Christ was embraced moreover, from 
the beginning, by a multitude who were no strangers 
either to instruction or to opulence. Pliny testifies, 
that already, under the reign of Trajan, persons of 
every condition were united at the foot of the cross. 
Men of consular rank, senators, and matrons of the 
noblest extraction, were devoted to this worship ; 
Christians, as they said themselves in their apologies, 
abounded at the court, in the camps, in the forum. 
Nevertheless, the standard once raised, a struggle 
must ensue ; and in this struggle, Christianity found 
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among its enemies, authority, the priests, a part of the 
philosophers, and the populace. 

Authority never examines ; it judges according to 
appearance. It sees a society of men who car^ for no 
external worship, it pronounces them atheists. 

In its relations with human existence, Cfaristiaa- 
ity is diametrically opposite to the idea, entertained 
by statesmen, especially in an age of incredulity, coo- 
eeming the utility of religion. In their eyes, it must 
needs be intimately connected with the interests of 
society. This life is the end, religion, a means. The 
Christians, on the contrary, regarded life as the means 
of attaining an ulterior end. Their enthusiasm for a 
future world detached them from the cares of the pre- 
sent, from all concern with the fleeting and transitory 
interests of this life. The love of country, which is 
always talked of by governments, in proportion as 
country ceases to exist, was threatened by their con- 
tempt of terrestrial things. This was imputed to them 
as a crime ; and the accusation has been reproduced 
by the pen of their modern detracters. But what was 
the country, from which they were charged with de- 
taching themselves t Can we give the name of coun- 
try to that immense empire, the shapeless assemblage 
of a thousand nations, which were bound together in 
fetters rather than joined in mutual union, and which 
had nothing in common with each other but the same 
misery under the same yoke T 

The means employed by authority against opinion, 
are the same in all countries and in every age ; namely, 
accusations, persecutions, and punishments. The ef- 
fects of these means, also, are always the same; the 
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oppressed obtain the sympatic of all worthy and geor 
«rous souls. In the bosom of adversity, in the pre- 
sence of death, they exhibit sublime examples of con- 
artancy and devotion. Allow that the freqiiency of 
persecutions or the number of martyrsb^s been some- 
times exaggerated. Is their coqrage the less admirable 
for that? It is a poor impartiality which stands be- 
tween the executioners and their victims. 

The rigorous measures, then, of authority i^aipst 
Christianity accelerate its progress. There is some- 
thing contagious in the spectacle of disinterestedness^ 
of intrepidity, and of hope, in the midst of a corrupt 
and degenerate age. 

Persecution has this characteristic, that when it 
does not excite revolt, it is unnecessary ; the people 
which suffers it is not to be feared. When it is ne- 
cessary, it excites revolt, and by this fact becomes 
useless. 

To this consideration, which is applicable to Christ- 
ianity as well as to all opinions that are proscribed or 
threatened, let. us add another circumstance peculiar 
to that epoch ; we mean, the contradictions in which 
authority was involved, because it was conscious that 
it was sustained by no moral force. Galerius, one of 
the most ferocious enemies of Christianity, breftking 
off at once in his career of tyranny and blood, finished 
a writing in which he accorded a temporary toleration 
to the Christians, by requesting them to intercede for 
him with the Divinity which they adored ; a singular 
proof of the slender conviction of the polytheists, even 
the most violent, in their efforts to reinstate the van- 
qoished religion, and of the secret instinct, which led 
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them towards the belief, which was the object of their 
rage. 

The priesthood eoald gain no greater success over 
the new religion than authority. It was in vain thai 
it gathered its scattered forces, and formed heteroge* 
neons alliances against the comnon enemj ; it was in 
Tain that it appealed to M the doctrines, which, at 
Tarious epochs, had crept into the religion which it 
wished to defend,— doctrines which for a long time, it 
had rejected. By a mistake sufficiently natural, it 
believed that its strength would be increased by the 
number and the diversity of its troops, while this very 
number and the motley character of its auxiliaries, in 
fact, brought it into still greater discredit. 

It attempted to preserve or to restore its dominion 
over the mind of the people, by multiplying the prac- 
tices and the traditions, to which it endeavored to give 
an air of antiquity. So far from reforming what was 
indecent in its mysteries, which had become almost 
public, it rather calculated on their indecency, as en- 
titling them to the support of the corruption of the 
age. It introduced into these mysteries every personal 
infliction by the side of every obscenity ; sanguinary 
practices, mutilations, voluntary punishments were im- 
posed as a duty upon the initiated. 

And at the same time, the priests of the ancient 
religion, half philosophers and half conjurers, rather 
proposed their doctrines than enforced them ; their 
rites were frightful, their language timid. They car- 
ried their hesitation even into their anathemas, and 
raising one hand to hurl the thunderbolt, they signified 
with the other, that they were ready for a compromise; 
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but no compromise was possible. They offered a place 
to the new God among the ancient Divinities. The 
followers of Christ, indignant at the idea, which they 
looked upon as a sacrilege, compelled their adversa- 
ries to combat, when they wished to negotiate. 

It has been attempted, in our own day, to commend 
polytheism for this tolerance, this sweetness, this con- 
ciliatory disposition ; in fact, disarmed or rather anni- 
hilated, as it was, at that epoch, its appearance was 
less violent, its style more gracious than that of the 
rising Christianity ; but this was because Christian- 
ity had a real existence, while polytheism was only a 
Tain shadow. Its forbearance, its moderation, its gen- 
tleness, all the qualities which are admired in it, were 
only the virtues of the dead. Men recommenced 
struggle, because they recommenced life ; and instead 
of seeking an accusation against Christianity in this 
energetic struggle, we ought to yield it the merit of 
having restored the life of the soul and awakened the 
dust of the tomb: 

While the Christians advanced, surrounded with 
incontestable miracles, because they were inspired 
with an unwavering conviction, their rivals opposed 
them with factitious prodigies, puerile, uncertain and 
faded copies of those which they imitated;, for they 
imitated Christianity, in order to resist it, thinking to 
combat it with its own weapons. It is one of the mis- 
fortunes and blunders of the vanquished, to infer from 
the victories of their adversaries, the power of their 
means ; and to avail themselves of these means, with- 
out examining whether they be not indebted for their 
force to the end for which they are employed. 
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The Christians had on their side both reasoning and 
ftith. When they directed the power of reasoning 
against their adversaries, tliej had no fear of compro- 
nising their own caose. it had a protector in Heaven 
and it could not be compromised. The pagans also 
atienpCed to make use of reasoning and of enthusiasm ; 
bat their enthusiasm was feeble and forced ; their rea^ 
soning reacted upon themselves, and caused more 
injury to what they asserted than to what they wished 
to call in question. 

We have already spoken of the fraction of philoso- 
j^ers, who undertook to sustain the ruined edifice of 
polytheism, and have pointed out the cause which 
blasted their efforts with an incurable impotence. 

As to the populace, it cried out ; the Christians to 
the beasts I as it will soon cry out ; the Pagans to the 
stake I It tore men in pieces, or delighted to see then 
torn in pieces, in the name of Jupiter ; as it will soon 
delight to see them torn in pieces, in the name of Ho- 
moousia or Homoiousia. It showed itself, what it 
always is, drunken with fury, in favor of force, wher- 
ever it is perceived ; and exhibiting the same fiiry and 
falling into the same madness on the opposite side, 
when force passes from one party to the other. 

Clear and consistent, simple and precise, calming the 
terrestrial passions which the human race possesses in 
superabundance, rescuing it from the atmosphere of 
oorruption where it breathed with difficulty and with a ^ 
profound disgust at itself, taking hold of all ancient 
recollections ; of philosophy, by the doctrines, whose 
parity it preserved, by diminishing their subtilty ; of 
history, by the traditions of a people, whose ancient 
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splendor it consecrated/ without proposing them as 
models of imitation; of time-hallowed usages, by free- 
ing them from whatever was trivial, rigid and hostile ; 
delivering reason from the interminable difficulties of 
dialectics ; speaking to the soul the language, which 
it craves to hear, Christianity must needs have tri- 
umphed over an assemblage of enemies, with no agree- 
ment among themselves, with no fixed system, with no 
resources but brute force, and with a presentiment of 
their defeat, at the very moment, when they employed 
the most atrocious measures to retard it. 

In fact, therefore, it gained the victory. A new 
order of things commenced for man ; and this order of 
things, sent down as it were from Heaven by an Al- 
mighty hand, after regenerating the corrupted nations, 
softened and civilized those which were barbarous. 

Undoubtedly, the imperfections of human nature, 
almost from the beginning, introduced a pernicious 
element into this vast system of amelioration. 

The intolerance, which under the reign of polythe- 
ism, seemed an exception to its fundamental princi- 
ples, appeared for a long time to be the permanent 
spirit of Christianity. The priesthood assumed an 
authority similar to that which had bent the greater 
number of ancient nations under its yoke ; and ex- 
tended this fearful authority over countries which had 
hitherto escaped its despotism. Morality, forced and 
corrupted, was made dependent on subtile interpreta- 
tions and arbitrary precepts. The human faculties 
were bound in immobility, and were unable to recover, 
we will not say- their legitimate freedom, which hlid 
always been disputed, but the very right of existence, 
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•xcept vnder peraecntion which fell upon the 
•oorageoas and enlightened individaalB. 

Let OS look at these difficulties, howerer, a little 
nearer. Will the/ not all be found in the pol jtheiam 
ef nations under the power of sacerdotal corporations 1 

Transport the faith and the priests of Egypt to 
Madrid or €k>a, jrou wiU have inquisitors, in the name 
of Isis and Horus, who yield to none of their modem 
colleagues in ferocity or in hypocrisy ; and you will 
have besides, homan sacrifices, licentious orgies, re* 
Tolting ceremonies, which have never polluted Chris- 
tianity, even in its most corrupt form. 

Still further, the philosophers who have extolled 
the tolerance of polytheism have fallen, perhaps in* 
voluntarily, into a strange error; the tolerance of 
which they boast in this faith does not repose on the 
respect which is due from society to the opinions of 
individuals. The people of different nations, though 
tolerant of each other, were yet far from recognising 
the eternal principle, which is the only foundation of 
all enlightened tolerance^ that every one has the right 
to adore his God in the way which seems best to hinn 
self. The citizens, on the contrary, were bound to 
conform to the worship of the state ; they were not 
allowed the liberty of adopting a foreign worship, 
though it was authorized in the state to the foreigners 
who practised it. The independence of thought, 
therefore, the independence of the religious senUm^t 
gained nothing by this tolerance of polytheism. 

Without doubt, the zeal of Chosroes, who would 
not treat with his enemies until they paid homage to 
his Gods ; the reciprocal fury of the Tentyrites and 
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the Ombriles ; ^ the sanguinary wars which were ear« 
ried on between the inhabitants of Oxyrinchus and 
Cjropolis,* until they were forced to peace by the 
Romans ; the hatred which divides the worshippers of 
Siva and Vishnu in India,; the proscriptions to which 
the Bramins and the Buddhists were exposed by 
tarns, — sufficientJy contradict the eulogies, which, in 
hated of Christianity, have been lavished on the modes 
ofworship which it supplanted. Let us say it freely ; 
wherever the power of the priesthood has not been 
confined within its due limits, there has been intoler- 
ance; and if we consider the essence of different 
faiths, true toleration has hitherto existed only in 
Christianity emancipated firom every foreign power. 
It is only in that religion, that the Supreme God, the 
father of all men, all love, all goodness, does not re« 
proach his creatures for the efforts which they make 
to serve him with more zeal. Their errors can only 
excite his pity ; every fbrm of homage is equally ao* 
ceptable to him, when the intentions are equally pure. 
Does the other accusation rest on any better found- 
ation? ]f the axiom, that we ought to obey God 
rather than man, has led fanatical Christians to the 
greatest crimes ; if it has been announced under this 
pretext, that cruelty, refinement in punishments, for- 
getfulness of the bonds of blood and affection, were 
duties of the faithful in Christ ; open the Schastabad, 
the Bhagavat«Gita, the books of the Zenda-vesta, yoa 
will find these disastrous precepts inculcated in a 
manner far more positive and more earnest, with this 

> Juveml. * Plutaxch. 
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difference, that among the Persians and the Hindoos, 
this abominable morality is met with even in their 
sacred books, while among the Christians it is found 
only among those wretched commentators who falsify 
the texts of the Gospel, to promote the interests of their 
corporation or their order. 

In fine, if an insolent tyranny, in the name of Christ- 
ianity, which disclaims it, has sometimes shackled the 
flight of the human faculties, the most sacred gift of 
Providence, — ^were these faculties any more free among 
those polytheistic nations, which were prohibited from 
the least change in their belief, in the figure or the 
attributes of their Gods, from the slightest knowledge 
of writing, or participation in the sciences ? 

Accordingly, in whatever point of view we regard 
Christianity, even when corrupted by men, it is supe- 
rior to the polytheism of most nations ; and delivered 
from the corruption which is foreign to it, it has ad- 
vantages which could not belong to the most perfect 
form of polytheism. 

A gross error has been committed with regard to 
the meaning of an assertion, which serves as the basis 
of a work,^ of which the last volume has not yet ap- 
peared.' From the fact that the author distinguishes 
religious forms from the religious sentiment, it has 
been pretended that he professes an equal indiffer- 
ence for all these forms. But on the contrary, these 
forms are progressive, some are always better than 
the others, and the best always appear at the suitable 
moment. 

> De la Bdigum, ' This was written in 1889. 
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And this system, it is not that of a modern writer ; 
it is that of St. Paul, who declares in express words, 
that when man was still a child, he was subjected to 
the primary and imperfect instructions which God gave 
him/ and that this state of ignorance having passed 
away, God sent Christ into the world to abolish the 
ancient law.' Thus, according to the doctrine of 
the primitive Christians themselves, God adapts his 
teachings to the condition of man ; his first instrao* 
tions, which St. Paul designates as imperfect, wera 
what was needed by an infant people. These instruo- 
lions must disappear when the condition of infancy 
has ceased. Is the recognition of this progress in 
the manifestation of the divine goodness, a proof of 
irreligion? So said the Pharisees to the Apostles, 
the Roman Emperors to the martyrs. 

> Q9i, iv. 3, » Eph. ii. 15. 
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ON THE PERFECTIBILITY OP THE HUBfAN RACE. 

Among the different systems, which have been fol- 
lowed, combated and modified, one alone appears to 
me to explain the enigma of our individual and social 
existence, one alone seems to me adapted to give an 
object to oor labors, and a motive to our researches, 
to sustain us in our uncertainty and to relieve us in 
our discouragement. This is the system of the per- 
fectibility of the human race. For him, who does not 
adopt this opinion, social order, like every thing which 
belongs, I will not say to man only but to the Universe, 
is merely one of the thousand fortuitous combinations, 
one of the thousand forms more or less transitory, 
which must perpetually destroy and replace each other, 
without leaving any permanent amelioration as the 
result. The system of perfectibility alone guaranties 
us against the infallible perspective of a complete 
destruction, which leaves no remembrance of our 
efforts, no trace of our success. A physical calamity, 
a new religion, an invasion of barbarians or some ages 
of uninterrupted oppression might deprive our race of 
every thing which elevates and ennobles it, every thing 
which renders it, at once, more moral, more enlight- 
ened and more happy. It is in vain that we are told 
of intelligence, of liberty, of philosophy ; an abyss 
may open under our feet, savages may rush into the 
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Imidst of us, impostors may spring from out Own bosom, 
and still more easily, our gorernments may be changed 
into tyrannies. If ideas do not possess a duration, 
independent of men, we may close our books, renounce 
our speculations, free ourselves from unfruitful saerK 
fices, and at the utmost confine ourselves to those ud^ful 
or agreeable arts, which will give less insipidity to a life 
without hope, and a momentary embellishment to the 
present without a future. The progressive advancement 
of our species alone establishes a certain communica- 
tion between different generations. They enrich one 
another without a mutual acquaintance; and this con- 
soling opinion, is so deeply engraved on the instincts 
of man, that each of these fleeting generations expects 
and finds its recompense in the esteem of distant 
generations which must one day tread upon its inseUf 
sible ashes. 

In this system, human acquisitions form ati ever- 
lasting mass, to which each individual contributes his 
peculiar share, assured that no power can take away 
the slightest portion of this imperishable treasure. 
Thus, the friend of liberty and justice leaves to future 
ages the most precious part of himself; he places it 
beyond the reach of the ignorance which does not 
understand it and of the oppression which menaces it ; 
he deposits it in a sanctuary, which degrading and 
ferocious passions can never approach. He who has 
discovered a single principle, in the solitude of medi- 
tation, he, whose hand has traced a single line of 
truth, may yield his life to be disposed of by nations or 
tyrants ; he will not have existed in vain, and if time 
effaces even the name which designated his transitory 
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«iigleiice, his thoaght wUl still continae, imprinted on 
the indestructible aggregate, to the f<Nrmation of whicb, 
nothing can do away the £ict, that he has contributed. 
I propowt then, to inquire whether there exists in Bcn 
any tendency to progress ; what is the cause pf this 
tendency ; what is its nature ; whether it is limited or 
unlimited ; in fine, what obstacles retard or oppose its 
eflbcu. 

At all times, writers of different i^inions have been 
engaged with those questions ; but they hare regvded 
them in such an imperfect manner, that the only e^ct 
of their labors has been to add to their obscurity. 
Some of these writers hare been satisfied with merely 
speculatiTe proois,-ra kind which is always very 
oquirocal ; while others have confined tbems^ves to 
Instorical teatimonies, and these testimonies can be 
easily combated by opposite testimonies. No one, as 
far as I know, has yet attempted to give a methodical 
derelopement to this idea; to discover, in jthe first 
place, by what law of his nature the individual is capa^ 
ble of progress; then to explain how this law is appli- 
cable to the species; and finally to demonstrate the 
constant application of this law by an appeal to facts. 

Such will be the design of the following pages. I 
shall endeavor to be clear ; and I shall be short I 
shall say nothing but what appears to me absolately 
indispensable. 

All the impressions which man receives are trans- 
mitted to him through the senses; but they are of two 
kinds, or to speak more correctly, though perfectly 
homogeneous in their origin, they are divided into two 
differont classes. 
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The first, which are sensations properly so called, 
are insnlated and transitory, and leave no other trace 
of their existence than the physical effect which they 
produce on our organs. The others, which are formed 
of the remembrance of a sensation or of the combi* 
nation of several sensations, are susceptible of union 
and permanence ; we give them the name of ideas.^ 
These are placed in the thinking portion of our nature, 
they exist there in a connected form, they reproduce 
and multiply each other, so as to compose as it were a 
world within us, — a world, which we can represent in 
thought as altogether independent of the external 
world. 

In the comparison of the influence of sensations 
properly so called, and of what we have designated as 
ideas, we are to find the solution of the problem of 
human perfectibility. 

Man can never become master of his sensations 
properly so called. Some of them he can remove, 
others he can attend to, or produce at pleasure ; but 
they cannot be sustained, they entirely pass away, they 
form no connexion with each other. A present sensa- 
tion decides nothing with regard to a future sensation ; 
that of to-day is foreign to that of to-morrow. They 

> There is, perhaps, a metaphysical inaccuracy in the distinc- 
tion here made between sensations and ideas. Ideas, in a certain 
relation, are also sensations combined, prolonged, preserved, 
recalled, separated from the action of external objects, distin- 
guished, in a word, from primary and instantaneous sensations ; 
but in order to express this distinction, in the shortest and most 
decided manner possible, we designate the latter as sensations 
properly so called, and the others as ideas.* 
* See Note O. 
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do not eompoflo a kind of property for man. In what- 
ever number he receives them, however eager]/ he 
multiplies them, each of them comes, passes through 
and disappears alone, — ^traverses the solitude, without 
peopling it. 

Ideas, on the contrary, being preserved in the think- 
ing portion of our nature, connected with and repro- 
ducing each other, constitute a genuine property for 
man. Undoubtedly, man is dependent on external 
objects, for the reception of ideas as well as of sensa- 
tions; but, when once acquired, ideas remain with 
htm, and if he cannot recall or multiply them at will, 
they have at least, as we have said, the inestimable 
advantage of recalling or multiplying one another. 

If every individual governs himself, or to speak 
more correctly, is governed by his sensations properly 
so called, and it is the will of nature that they should 
command or even merely balance the influence of 
ideas, there can be no hope of any progress. Ideas 
can be ameliorated; but not sensations. On this 
hypothesis, we have always been what we now are ; 
and we now are what we always shall be. 

If, on the contrary, man is governed by ideas, pro- 
gress is secured. Even when our actual ideas are 
false, they contain the germ of new combinations, of 
rectifications more or less prompt, but infallible, and 
of uninterrupted improvement. 

We must not regard the question which we are 
now considering, as a common-place of morality; it ia 
a fact, which needs to be explained. We are not 
about to repeat the old adage, which every age has 
spoken, that man ought to free himself from the 
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dominion of the senses and follow the light of reason ; 
we would inquire as to what he actually does, not 
what he ought to do. 

Whether he is governed by his sensations properly 
so called, or by what we designate as ideas, that is to 
say, by the remembrance and combination of his past 
sensations, his conduct is in accordance with his na- 
ture ; he will not deviate from that and he cannot do 
so ; only, as we have already said, if the dominion be 
given to sensations, the human race will be stationary ; 
if to ideas, it will be progressive. 

Now the most superficial examination may suffice 
to convince us that man is governed^ exclusively and 
absolutely, by ideas, and that unless a sudden and vio- 
lent shock deprives him of the use of all his faculties, 
he always sacrifices the present sensation to the re- 
membrance of a past sensation or to the hope of a 
future one, that is to say, to an idea. The facts, 
which we relate in common discourse, as a proof of 
the power of sensations are, in reality, a proof of the 
power of ideas. This is not a chimerical refinement. 
When Leander swims over the Hellespont for the sake 
of meeting Hero, he sustains an actual pain in the 
hope of a future pleasure ; and, in doing this, he sac- 
rifices a sensation to an idea. These sacrifices are 
constantly repeated in every body's life ; and the most^ 
selfish, the most sensual individuals submit to them as 
frequently, or to speak more correctly, as constantly, 
as the most generous and disinterested. 

We may infer from this that there exists in human 
nature a disposition, by which it is always enabled to 
sacrifice the present to the future, and consequently a 
sensation to an idea. 
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The process is the same in the laborioas workman 
who wearies himself with toil to support his family ; in 
the miser who endures cold and hunger to preserve 
his gold ; in the lover who braves fatigue and tempest 
to win the heart of his mistress; in the ambitious 
man who rejects sleep or neglects a wound in the 
service of his country ; in the noble-minded citiz^i 
who watches, combats and suffers, for its safety. 
There exists in all the possibility of sacrifice ; there 
exists in all, in a word, the dominion of ideas over 
sensations. 

Man therefore is not goveroed by sensations properly 
so called ; on the contrary, he is engaged in a per- 
petual struggle with them, in which he always c<m* 
quers; and it might be demonstrated that the life of 
the most feeble, of the roost voluptuous, of the most 
effeminate Sybarite is an uninterrupted series of tri- 
umphs of this character. 

Man, then, though essentially modified by external 
impressions, is not bound, in a passive and absolute 
dependence on these impressions. He constantly 
opposes the impression of yesterday to that of to day, 
and for the slightest causes, for the most trivial inter- 
ests, he daily goes through an operation sufficient for 
the most sublime acts of disinterestedness and hero- 
ism. If this be the case, we ought no longer to oppose 
the power of sensations to that of ideas ; we should 
speak only of the comparative power of ideas, in rela- 
tion to each other. Now, the power of ideas is the 
power of reasoning ; for in all the sacrifices, which 
are so common in the lives of all of us, that we are 
unconscious of them ourselves, there is comparison 
and consequently reasoning. 
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When the most sensual of men abstains from drink- 
ing to excess of a delicious wine, on account of his 
mistress, there is sacrifice, consequently comparison. 
Now to impel this man to noble, generous and useful 
actions, nothing is needed but to improve his faculty 
of comparison. 

We have thus- gained a great point. It is no longer 
the nature of man which we must bring into subjec- 
tion, it is no longer his sensations which we must 
overcome ; it is only his reason which must be im- 
proved. It is no longer the problem to create a 
foreign power within him, but to develope and enlarge 
a power which he already possesses. 

In order to deny this assertion, you must deny the se- 
ries of facts, which we have adduced ; and this appears 
to be impossible. It is not sensations which govern the 
actions of men, it is ideas. They are always accom- 
panied with comparison, with judgment. The nature 
of man is so inclined to sacrifice, that a present sensa- 
tion is almost infallibly sacrificed when it is in oppo- 
sition to a future sensation, that is to say, to an idea. 

The power which Zeno, Epictetus, Marcus Aure- 
lius, ascribed to man over his own existence, is no- 
thing but the developement of this truth. It is the 
supremacy of ideas over sensations, in other words, 
the assertion that man is able to overcome the im- 
pressions which he receives, by the remembrance, the 
combination, the employment, in a word^ of the im« 
pressions, which he has received. 

Since Socrates,-— to use a consecrated expression, — 
made philosophy descend from heaven to assume a 
place on earth, and applied it to our daily affec^ 
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tioDSy and our hourly interests, the sages of antiqiiitj 
hare studied man in erery point of view. Thej 
hare found, as the result of their inquiries, that ideas 
must prevail over sensations, that in proportion as 
the former are multiplied, developed and perfected, 
their dominion is incontestable ; and they have hence 
inferred, with regard to the human race, the possibility 
of a moral independence, unlimited and complete. 

All their efforts tend to consolidate the dominion of 
ideas over sensations, to render man master of him- 
self, to secure to him, at all times, that moral inde- 
pendence, as the source of dignity, repose and hap- 
piness. 

There are many causes, — and among them I place 
in the highest rank, the arbitrary character of the an- 
cient monarchies, — which have deprived us of this 
independence, by making us the victims of ^eminacy 
mnd corruption. As we have now become free, we 
ought to recover our strength. We should regard the 
will of man as the essence of his personality and as 
omnipotent over physical nature. His organs, his 
sensations, this physical nature are his primary instru- 
ments. With the aid of the last, he conquers foreign 
objects, and of these objects he makes secondary in- 
struments ; but previously, he must be secure of the 
conquest of his .primary instruments, and obtain the 
absolute possession of them. He must be master 
within, before he is so without. Even his passions 
may be made the instruments of his will. They may 
be the means, by the aid of which, we may giye an 
impulse to our organs* while we take care that they 
do not pass beyond our control, just as they who ha?e 
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recourse to spirituous liquors to fortify their strength, 
do not yield to their excitement so far as to lose the 
mastery over themselves. 

ThQ single faculty of sacrifice contains the inde- 
structible germ of perfectibility. In proportion as man 
exercises this faculty, it acquires greater energy ; he 
embraced within his horizon, a greater number of ob- 
jects. Now error always proceeds from the absence 
of some element which is essential to truth ; it is rec- 
tified by completing the number of necessary elements. 
Hence man must every day gain a higher degree of 
correctness. 

The improvement which is thus effected in the 
individual is communicated to the species, because 
certain truths, which are constantly and universally 
repeated, at length come to be surrounded with a full 
and immediate evidence ; for an evident truth is 
nothing but a truth, of which the sign is so familiar 
to us, that it recalls, in a moment, the intellectual 
operation, by which that truth obtained our assent. 

The only problem in moral truths, no less than in 
arithmetical, is to simplify the signs. If we appre- 
hend at once, without calculation, that two and two 
make four, and if we do not apprehend with the same 
rapidity that sixty-nine and one hundred and eighty- 
seven make two hundred and fifly-six, it is not because 
the first of these propositions is more incontestable 
than the other, but because the sign of two repeated 
twice recalls the idea which it designates more 
. promptly than the union of the signs of sixty-nine and 
of one hundred and eighty-seven. 

The combination of these truths, adopted by all 
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iodiridualsy and the habit of sacrifice which these 
truths impose upon them, give birth to a reason, es- 
tablish a morality common to all, of which the prin- 
ciples, received without discussion, are never called 
in question. The individual is then no longer obliged 
to recommence a task which has been completed be- 
fore him ; he starts, not from the point on which he 
is placed by his individual experience, but from the 
point to which he is led by the experience of the 
mass. 

At the same time, that the perfectibility of man is 
acting within him, by leading him, slowly without 
doubt, in an imperceptible manner, from truths which 
are known to those which are yet obscure, it is act- 
ing externally, by leading him in like manner, from 
one discovery to another. 

By taking distant epochs of history, we can point 
out the progress of internal and external perfectibility. 

For internal, that is to say, for moral perfectibility, 
we have the abolition of slavery, which for us is an 
evident truth, but which was the contrary for Ari»- 
totle. 

In the struggle of the French Revolution, the most 
inveterate aristocrats did not think of proposing the 
reestablishment of slavery, while Plato in his ideal 
Republic did not suppose that it could be dispensed 
with. 

Such is the progress of the human mind, that the 
most absurd individuals, even in spite of themselves, 
cannot now be carried back to the point, which was 
held by the most enlightened ages of the past. When 
reason and time have done complete justice to a false 
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institution, even folly and personal interest do not dare 
to call it back. 

For external perfectibility, we have a multitude of 
discoveries ; those of Galileo, Copernicus, and New- 
ton ; the circulation of the blood, electricity, and a 
host of machines which every day increase the mas- 
tery of man over the material world ; gunpowder, the 
compass, the art of printing, steam, physical means 
for the conquest of the world. 

This march of perfectibility can be suspended, and 
even the human race apparently forced to retrograde ; 
but it tends to recover the point which it has lost, 
and it does recover it, as soon as the material cause 
which acted upon it, ceases to operate. 

Thus the convulsions of the French Revolution 
confused men's ideas and corrupted their characters; 
but as soon as these convulsions were stilled, men 
returned to the ideas of morality, which they pro- 
fessed just before the shocks which threw them into 
disorder ; so that we may say that the excesses of the 
Revolution perverted the minds of individuals, but did 
not substitute for the prevailing system of morality, 
one which was less perfect ; but it is precisely this 
which must be proved, in order to demonstrate that 
the human race has grown worse. 

The case is the same with regard to what we have 
called external perfectibility. 

Man has gained a far greater number of instru- 
ments for acting on external objects and subduing 
them to his will than he ever had before. This is 
an advancement for the whole race. Take a hundred 
men, at random, among any people of antiquity that 
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joa please, and a hundred men, among the European 
nations of modern times ; place each of these bands, 
with the discoveries of its epoch in a desert isle, 
bristling with rocks and forests ; the hundred men of 
antiquity will perish or return to the savage state, for 
want of the means of tillage ; while the hundred men 
of modern times will reinstate themselves, by their 
labors, on the point from which they were taken, and 
will soon leave it to go to a still more elevated degree 
of civilization. This difference would grow out of 
certain physical discoveries, the use of gunpowder, 
for instance. Now, we cannot deny that this would 
be a genuine advancement for the human race. The 
saying of Vauban, which is quoted against perfecti- 
bility, proves, on the contrary, in its favor. If Caesar 
should return to-day and find himself in five days on 
a level with the most able men, actually existing, 
that is to say, far above his own age, would it not be 
a demonstration that our species starts from a higher 
point and consequently goes further than then 1 

They who are unwilling to admit this progressive 
march suppose that the human race is doomed perpe- 
tually to describe a circle, and by an everlasting alter- 
nation, to pass from ignorance to knowledge and from 
knowledge to ignorance, from the savage state to the 
civilized and from the civilized state to the savage. 
This is because they confine their attention to cer- 
tain portions of the earth, to certain communities more 
or less limited, to certain individuals remarkable either 
in their age or their country. But the system of per- 
fectibility cannot be properly estimated, unless it is 
submitted to an impartial judgment. It is of little 
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consequence, that such a people, at such an epoch, 
has enjoyed more happiness or possessed more light, 
than another people, at a subsequent epoch, if it be 
demonstrated that the mass of men existing together 
at a specific time is always more happy than the mass 
of men existing together at a previous time. 

We should not say, the Athenians were freer than 
ourselves ; therefore the human race has lost in point of 
liberty. The Athenians were a small portion of the 
inhabitants of Greece. Greece, a small portion of Eu- 
rope, while the rest of the world was barbarous, and 
the immense majority of the inhabitants of Greece itself 
was composed of slaves. Let there be shown in history 
an epoch similar to our own, taken on a large scale. 
The whole of Europe is free from the scourge of 
slavery ; three quarters of this portion of the globe 
have shaken off the yoke of feudalism ; a moiety 
delivered from the privileges of the nobility. Among 
a hundred and twenty millions of men, there is not 
one who legally possesses the power of life and death 
over another. Even in those countries, where philo- 
sophy as yet has no influence, toleration is enjoined 
by religion. Despotism every where veils its crimes 
with pretexts, that are ridiculous without doubt, but 
which indicate a modesty hitherto unknown. Usur- 
pation makes the plea of necessity ; error is justified 
as useful. 

I have spoken elsewhere of four great revolutions, 
which are presented to our notice, even to thi^ day ; 
the destruction of theocracy, that of slavery, that of 
feudalism, that of the nobility, as a privileged order. 
I am led by my subject to add some further develope- 
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ments. These four revolutions present to us a series 
of gradual ameliorations; they are the steps of a regu- 
lar progress. 

A privileged nobility is nearer ourselves than feudal- 
ism, feudalism than slavery, slavery than theocracy. If 
we would make nobility more oppressive, we must 
change it into feudalism ; if we would make feudalism 
more odious, we must change it into slavery ; if we 
would make siavery more execrable, we must change 
it into theocracy; and by an inverse course, in order 
to soften the condition of castes, which are prescribed 
by theocracy, we should elevate these castes to the 
rank of slaves; to diminish the degradation of slaves, 
we should grant them the imperfect guarantee of ser& ; 
to emancipate the serfs, we should accord to them the 
independence of commoners. Every step, in this pro- 
gress, has been made without the possibility of a return. 
Is it not evident, then, that an advancement like this 
is a law of nature, and that each of these epochs con- 
tains the elements of future epochs, by which it must 
be displaced ? 

The duration of theocracy is unknown to us ; but 
it is probable that this detestable institution existed 
longer than slavery. We see slavery in force for more 
than three thousand years, feudalism for eleven hun- 
dred years, the privileges of the nobility without 
feudalism for scarcely two centuries. 

It is with the destruction of abuses as with the 
accelerated velocity of falling bodies ; the nearer they 
iq>proach the earth, the more rapidly they fall. This 
is because it is far easier to sustain abuses, when they 
•re gross and unmitigated, for, in that case, they more 
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eooipletelj degrade their victims. It was easier to 
sustain slavery than feudalism, and feudalism than 
nobilitj. When the whole nature and existence of. 
man are shackled, he is far more incapable of resist- 
ance, than when only a portion is so. The hand which 
remains free delivers the other from its chains. 

History points out to us the establishment of Chris- 
tianity and the irruption of the northern barbarians, 
as the causes of the destruction of slavery; the cru* 
tades, as the cause of the destruction of feudalism ; 
%nd the French Revolution, as that of the destruction 
of the privileges of the nobility. 

Bat the destruction of these abuses was not the 
aeeidental effect of particular circumstances ; the inva- 
sion of the barbarians, the establishment of Christian-^ 
ity, the crusades, the French Revolution, were the 
occasion, but not the cause. The human race was 
ripe for these successive deliverances. The everlasting 
force of things brought on these revolutions in their 
turn. That which we take for the immediate effect 
of an unforeseen circumstance is an era of the human 
mind ; and the man or the event which appears to us 
to have caused it, has only shared more visibly in the 
general impulse which was felt by the whole current 
of society. 

These four revolutions, the destruction of theocratic 
slavery, of civil slavery, of feudalism, of a privileged 
nobility, are so many steps towards the reestablishment 
of natural equality. The perfectibility of the human 
race is nothing but the tendency towards equality. 

This tendency proceeds from the fact that equality 
alone is conformable to truth, that is to say, to the 

VOL, II. FF 
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mataal relations of things and to the mutual relations 
of men. 

Inequality is that which alone constitutes injustice. 
If we analyze all the general or particular forms of 
injustice, we shall find that they all have their founda- 
tion in inequality. 

Whenever man begins to reflect, and by means of 
reflection, attains to that power of sacrifice, which 
constitutes his perfectibility, he takes equality as his 
starting-point; for he gains the conviction that he 
ought not to do to others what he would not that they 
should do to him, that is to say, that he ought to treat 
others as his equals, and that he has the right not to 
sufler from others what they would not suffer fi-om 
him ; that is to say, that others ought to treat him as 
their equal.* 

It follows from this that whenever a truth is dis- 
covered, — and troth tends, by its nature to be discov- 
ered, — ^man approaches equality. 

If he remains so long at a distance from it, it is 
because the need of supplying the truths of which he 
is ignorant, has driven him towards ideas that are more 
or less fantastic, opinions that are more or less erro- 
neous. He needs a certain stock of (pinions and 
ideas to pat in action the physical forces, which are 
nothing but passive instruments. Ideas only are active. 
They are the sovereigns of the world. The empire of 
the Universe has been given to them. Accordingly, 
whenever there are not a suflicient number of truths 
in the human mind to serve as a lever to physical 
forces, man supplies their place by conjectures and 
errors. Whenever the truth afterwards makes its 
> See Note D. 
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appearance, the erroneous opinions which held its 
place vanish away, and it is the temporary struggle 
which they maintain — a struggle which always ends 
in their annihilation, — that changes the conditions of 
states, throws nations into agitation, dashes individuals 
in pieces, produces, in a word, what we call revo- 
lutions. 

From this we may derive several important conse- 
quences. 

1. It is incontestable that the majority of the human 
race, by a regular and uninterrupted* progress, ad- 
vances every day in happiness and especially in know- 
ledge. 

It always goes forward with a more or less rapid 
step. If, sometimes, it seems, for a moment, to retro- 
grade, it is in order to react immediately on the power- 
less obstacle which it soon overcomes. If this truth 
were demonstrated only in relation to knowledge, the 
perfectibility of man would be equally proved ; for if 
happiness be the immediate, and amelioration the 
distant end, knowledge is the means; and in propor- 
tion, as we acquire the means of attaining an end, we, 
in fact, approach the end itself, even when we do not 
appear to do so. 

^ The career of the human race may be divided into three 
parts. 

1. The established part. 

2. The doubtful part. 

3. The unknown part. 

It never returns to the established part. When it is thought 
to retrograde, it only vibrates within certain limits in the doubtful 
part. In proportion %s it advances, the doubtful part becomes 
established, the unknown part becomes doubtful. 
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2. The homan race, since it is not stationary, can 
jadge onlj in a relative manner of that which is not 
inherent in its nature, of that which it does not bear 
withinxitself, but which it uses in its path, as a supple- 
mental and temporary resource. Thus, among opinicms 
and institutions, — for institutions in their origin are 
only opinions carried into practice— those which we 
have now considered may have had in their day a 
certain utility, necessity, relative perfection. Thus 
also those which we now regard as indispensable, and 
which are so for us, may in a few centuries be discard*- 
ed as abuses. Let us not, however, conclude, that 
because the greater part of abuses have had their 
season of -utility, we should carefully preserve those 
which exist in the midst of us. Nature alone is charged 
with the work of creating and preserving useful abuses. 
The human race never parts with what it really needs. 
When an abuse is destroyed, it is because its utility 
has ceased ; but it cannot be said, that when an abuse 
is not destroyed, it is because its utility continues ; for 
there may be other causes. 

The relative utility of institutions varies with every 
day, because every day reveals to us a little more of 
truth. The useful abuse of today is the useless abuse 
of tomorrow. Now, every useless abuse is pernicious, 
both as an obstacle to the progress of our race, and as 
an occasion of strife between individuals. 

It, is almost always by a great evil that the revolu- 
tions which tend to the good of humanity are pro- 
duced. The more pernicious is the thing to be 
destroyed, the more cruel is the evil of the revolution. 
The reason is that no very pernicious institution 
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can be introdueed^ unless it be or appear to be very 
necessary at the epoch of its introduction. Now, the 
remembrance of this necessity survives the necessity 
itself, and presents an obstinate resistance to whatever 
tends to destroy the institution, even after it has 
ceased to be necessary. To prove that an abuse is 
the foundation of the existing social order, is not to 
justify the abuse. Whenever there is an abuse in the 
social order, it appears to be the foundation of it, 
because being heterogeneous and solitary in its na- 
ture, it is necessary for its preservation, that every 
thing should yield to it, that it should be the centre 
of every thing, and hence that every thing should rest ^ 
upon it. No doubt, when slavery was in force, the 
subjection of the class which cultivated the earth, 
which alone was charged with all the labor, which 
secured to its masters the leisure essential to elegance 
of manners and the acquisition of knowledge, was 
regarded as the foundation of social order. Under 
the empire of feudalism, the dependence of the serfs 
seemed inseparable from the public safety. In our 
own days, the privileges of the nobility have been 
claimed as the sole guarantee of national prosperity. 
Nevertheless, slavery has been destroyed, and social 
order preserved. Feudalism has been prostrated, and 
social order has not suffered from its fall. We have 
seen the privileges of the nobility overthrown, and if 
social order has been weakened, the fault is not to 
be charged upon the destruction of those privileges, 
but upon the forgetful ness of principles, the preva- 
lence of corruption, the dominion of folly, the delirium 
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which for a long time appeared by turns fo seize aD 
who were in possession of power. 

The destruction of the privileges of the nobility is 
the commencement of a new epoch, — the epoch of 
legal conventions. 

The human mind has too much light to suffer any 
longer the government of force or fraud, but not 
enough for the government of reason alone. It needs 
something which is at once more reasonable than 
force and less abstract than reason. Hence the 
necessity of legal conventions/ that is to say, of a 
kind of common and acknowledged reason, the ave- 
rage product of the collective reason of different indi- 
viduals, more imperfect than that of some, more per- 
fect than that of many others, and which compensates 
the disadvantage of subjecting enlightenied minds to 
the errors which they have thrown off, by the advan- 
tage of elevating grosser minds to truths which they 
would have been incapable as yet of comprehending. 

In treating of legal conventions, we should never 
lose sight of a first principle, namely, that these con- 
ventions are not natural or immutable things, but 
factitious, susceptible of change, created to take 
the place of truths which are yet little known, to 
supply temporary wants; and consequently to be 
amended, perfected, and above all restrained, in pro- 
portion as these truths are discovered or as these 
wants are modified. 

It may perhaps be asked why we designate the pre- 
sent epoch as that of legal conventions; since th^e 
have been such conventions in every age. It is becauM 
this epoch is the first in which legal conventions have 
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existed independei^tly and without mixture. UndoubC- 

' edly there have always been legal conventions, since 
man can never dispense with laws ; but these conven- 

•. tibns were only secondary things; there were preju- 
dices, errors, and superstitions which sanctioned them, 

.which held the first rank, and which thus character- 
ize the preceding epochs. It is only at the present 
day, that man, ' recognising the right of no occult 
power to control his reason, wishes to consult that 
alone, and at the most submits to conventions which 

- proceed from an agreement with the reason of his 
fellows. 

We believe that we have proved by reasoning the 
perfectibility of the human race, and by facts, the 
progfess of the human race in the different develope- 

. ments of this faculty by which it is distinguished. 
Nature has given man a direction which the most 
barbarous tyrants, the most insolent usurpers, cannot 
prevent. 

The-human race has not gone back under the sense- 
less tyranny of the Roman Emperors ; it has not gone 
back, even when the twofold plague of gross feudal- 
ism and degrading superstition rested on the enslav.ed 
Univers'e. After these memorable examples, the great 
work of our degradation must be despaired of. 

Si Pergama deztr4 
vv * . ' Defendi possent, etiam hAc defensd fiiissent. 

It were 'cEesirable that this conviction should force 
itself -upoli^ulers, of every country and of every cha- 
racter-. • It would spare them bloody struggles and 
fruitlefus efforts. Let us, at least, who are not' deaf 
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to the voice of experience, and who find in the study 
of the ages, such striking proofe of this decisiTe 
tmthy let us not despond at accidental hindrances. 
Certain as we are of our ideas, trusting as we do in 
nature, we are little moved by the perversity of ty- 
rants or the degradation of slaves ; we still have an 
infaUible appeal to reason and to time* 
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NOTE A. Page 301. 

raSTORIGAL PARALLELS. 

**This would not be the only advantage of regarding 
religion in the manner above described. It would explain, 
moreover, many events which seem to be the effects of 
chance, or which we ascribe to partial causes, while they 
are the necessary results of an inevitable progress. Thus 
when we see Cyrus and Bonaparte in the same position, 
both conquerors of an ancient kingdom, whose political as 
well as whose religious institutions were hostile to their 
power, we should be able to perceive the reason why one, 
by a negotiation with the Magi, established the religion of 
Zoroaster as the religion of his Court, in the midst of the 
gross conceptions of his half-savage Persians ; and why 
the other pursued almost the same course in relation to 
Catholicism, in the midst of national incredulity. We 
should find in the sudden persecution of the Christians, by 
the colleague of Galerius, in the hesitation of that emperor, 
in the zeal of his courtiers, in the fury of the priests of the 
ancient worship, many characteristic traits of the revocation 
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of the edict of Nantes. We should learn that Julian has 
not remained without imitators. Modem times and ancient 
times would mutually illustrate each other." De la ReUgion, 
Vol. I. p. 151. Paris, 1824. 



NOTE B. Page 303. 

ANCIBNT AND MODERN PRIESTHOOD. 

« It would give us great pain, we confess, to he con- 
founded with that crowd of writers, who, impelled hy a 
hmtal violence, or a vanity hy no means scrupulous in its 
choice of means, rudely attack every object which com* 
mands the respect of the human race. The force ci evi- 
dence, however, has constrained us to speak with a severity 
which we believe to be just, concerning the influence of the 
sacerdotal order among most of the ancient nations. To 
suggest that we speak only of the people of antiquity and 
the priests of polytheism, would he to evade attack, radier 
than to repel it. It is better to express our whole mind at 
once ; it contains nothing which we are afraid to avow ; 
and we shall gain the advantage of not being suspected of 
taking refuge in allusions, — a kind of attack always some- 
what timid, and which combines with the evil of perverting 
facts, that of giving hostility an unworthy appearance of 
fear. 

Among our accusations against the sacerdotal order of 
the ancients, and its action on the civilization of diat 
epoch, many are altogether inapplicable to the priests of 
modem religions. 

In the first place, the priests of antiquity were doomed to 
imposture by their very functions. Marvellous communi- 
cations to be maintained with the Gods, illusions to be pro- 
duced, oracles to be announced, made fraud necessarjr. 
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Our purified faith has delivered the priests of the present 
day from those corrupting obligations. Organs of prayer, 
consolers of affliction, confidants of penitence, they have 
not, happily for them, any miraculous offices. Such is the 
progress of light among us, and the calm which is given to 
the mind, by our less material doctrines, that even fanati- 
cism, when it exists, is forced to respect the barriers, which 
it was the essential character of the ancient priesthood to 
violate, and beyond which, it found the seat of its influence. 

Secondly, the unlimited power of the Druids or of the 
Magi can never be shared by the priests of modern times. 
Inclined as we are to conceive alarm at the tendency of the 
priesthood to form a distinct body in the State, we should 
regard it as carrying our jealousy too far, if we supposed 
that the prerogatives which it possesses, or those which it 
might occasionally usurp, could place it on a level with 
those orders which domineered over royalty, hurled kings 
from the throne, took possession of every branch of know- 
ledge, formed a separate language for itself, made a 
monopoly of the art of writing, and judges, physicians, 
historians, poets, philosophers, closed the sanctuary of 
science to all who did not share in their privilege, that is, 
to the immense majority of the human race. 

Nothing which we have said of the immense power of 
the theocratic corporations of India, of Ethiopia, or of the 
West, can be perverted by any of our readers, into attacks 
upon the priests of those communions to which we owe re- 
spect as citizens and attachment as Protestants." * 

» De la Rdigionj Prefajce. 
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NOTE C. Page 349. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL EBROB. ' 

The psychological confusion in this passage must be 
evident to eyery intelligent reader. It proceeds from the 
defectire philosophy of Benjamin Constant, whose strong 
feeling of a higher order of ideas than those which are sug- 
gested by the outward senses, had nerer been yerified by a 
scientific analysis and shown to have its foundation in the 
immutable principles of reason. The student of Eant or 
of Cousin will not be in danger of renewing the task, 
which has been so fruitlessly labored on by the Sensual 
philosophy, o£ resolying the most eleyated ideas of the hu- 
man race into the products of sensation, more or less trans- 
formed« 

NOTE D. Page 362. 

EQUALITY. 

A siMiLAS train of thought in regard to the natural equa- 
lity of man is contained in the following exquisite passage, 
which though familiar to the readers of Wordsworth, I 
cannot resist the temptation of introducing in this con- 
nexion. 

** Alas ! what differs more than man from man ! 
And whence that difference ? whence but from himself? 
For see the universal Race endowed 
With the same upright form ! — ^The sun is fixed, 
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And the infinite magnificence of heaven, 

Within the reach of every human eye ; 

The sleepless Ocean murmurs for all ears ; 

The vernal field infuses fresh delight 

Into all hearts. Throughout the world of sense 

Even as an object is sublime or fair, 

That object is laid open to the view 

Without reserve or veil j and as a power 

Is salutary, or an influence sweet, 

Are each and all enabled to perceive 

That power, that influence, by impartial law. 

Gifts nobler are vouchsafed alike to all ; 

Reason, — and, with that reason, smiles and tears ; 

Imagination, freedom in the will, 

Conscience to guide and check ; and death to be 

Foretasted, immortality presumed. 

Strange, then, nor less than monstrous might be deemed 

The failure, if the Almighty, to this point 

Liberal and undistinguishing, should hide 

The excellence of moral qualities 

From common understanding ; leaving truth 

And virtue, difficult, abstruse, and dark ; 

Hard to be won, and only by a few ; 

Strange, should he deal herein with nice respects. 

And frustrate all the rest ! Believe it not : 

The primal duties shine'alofl — like stars ; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless. 

Are scattered at the feet of Man— ^like flowers. 

The generous inclination, the just rule. 

Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts — 

No mystery is here ; no special boon 

For high and not for low, for proudly graced 

And not for meek of heart. The smoke ascends 

To heaven as lightly from the cottage hearth 

As from the haughty palace. He, whose soul 

Ponders this true equality, may walk 

The fields of earth with gratitude and hope ; 

Tet, in that meditation, will he find 
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Motive to nidder grief, as we have fbund, — 
Lmmenting ancient Tirtoea orezUurown, 
And for the injustice fneving, that hath made 
So wide a di^renoe hetwizt Man and Man." 

WoRD8woRTH*8 ExcuTsionj Book IX. 



THB END. 
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